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Tub excdlence j: Brown's Graumabs, both as treatises and school^ 
books, is very generally acknowledged. The repeated demands, however, 
for a more extended treatment of the ^* Analysis of Sentences'' than was 
thoa^fja^C^sK&fy b^*i2i« *awfchor, has induced the pabliahers to issue a new 
editioB. }}<XLt»iiiii{g^a; f^ a]|d progressive exposition of this department of 
grammVj di\^jki;^»«nti^el7.new series of exercises and examples, both for 
analysis ep^ pa«:£xL|^{ wiljk observations and references to make them corre- 
spond With^ the*b(>dy*of tW work. The exercises in Analysis, and the definl - 
iAouf tiecMsa^y to £zj!%aui*fh;&aii!, have not been confined to the department 
tf£IS'^ti^x,*as*l>i mosVolher'^j^matical text-books, but made jbo commence 
at*a "point wliefe Ihe intelligent progress of the pupil seems to demand such 
aid. In the present edition numerous corrections and alterations have been 
made, including new lists of Irregular and, Redundant Verbs. There has 
also been added a chapter of OftlX Exercises (Appendix V.) intended as an 
introduction to the study of Grammar, which it is believed will be found 
serviceable to many teachers. No attempt has been made to change the 
system of grammar therein explained ; because, while no change could 
possibly accommodate it to the views of all, the intelligent teacher can find 
no difi^culty in varying it, in a few minor particulars, so as to make it cor- 
respond with his own views. With these alterations, the publishers hope 
that these works will be found more useful to the public, and a more val- 
uable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this important braaich of 
education. 
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PREFACE. 



^X!tfU€eniin aut aliena vituperare, out nostra jactanHusprcBdicaret mdmuB etf^ 

1. IiAKGUAGB is the priacipal vehicle of thought ; and so numeroas and importani 
are the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difficult to conceive in what mannef 
the a&frs of human society could be conducted without it Its utility, therefore, wUl 
ev«r entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilised communities, and to an 
Important place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
to its origin — whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
industry — a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
prtiscnt state of ttdngs, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on the voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportanities a£forded 
us. One may indeed acquire, by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
ei^oy the ordinary advantages of speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
has BO obtained, will find no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous 
either of relishing the beanties of literary compoisition, or of expressing his sentiments 
-with propriety and ease, must make the principles of language his study. 

2. It is not the business of the grammarian to give Imo to language^ but to teach it, 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
and with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate oooi> use; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, 
which is equally opposed to fantastic irihovatiou, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
tile quaint peculiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
parity. Those rules and modes of speech, which are et>tubliahed by this authority, 
may be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

3. To ^nbody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the English Language; 
to express them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; 
to Ulustrate them by appropriate examples and exercises; and to give to the whole ail 
possible advantage from method in the arrangement ; are the objects of the following 
work. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in th^ most 
approved grammars already in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist It 
was not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
mles. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
time inunemorial ; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is exceUenc, may not be perfect; and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain the 
principles of our language, and nc contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
the writer has in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting little more than an improved method of incul- 
cating them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrines anew ; and, with a bcrupulons regard to the best usage, to offer, on 
that authority, some further contribu lions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose; 
and of t^eir deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they aro 
here supplied. 

5. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aH classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of Engliuh Grammar, 
disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
ject Little regard has therefore been paid to gainsaycrs. Grammarians have ever 
disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt mosl 
ia philological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Dcaham: 

" The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits.'* 

4. They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to be ungram- 
matical which appears to them to be unphilosophical, render the whole ground forever 
disputable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various have been the notions 
of this sort of critics, that it would be difficult to mention an opinion not found ia 
some of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely practical, 
various attempts have been made, to overthrow that system of instrucliua, which long 
use has rendered venerable, and long experience proved to be useful. But it is mani- 
festly much easier to raise even plausible oljeotions against this systeiu, thoa to i»> 
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▼OQt an other leM obj«ctionablg. Sach attempts hare generally met the rcoeptioii 
they -deBenred. Their history will give no encouragement to future ianovators. 

7. While bome have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights^ valDly supposing 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theori^; others, with 
more sucoeift» jaot better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumeraUy, by 
abridging ormodifjring the books they had used in childhood. So that they inio are 
at ^]l acqu^nted with the origin and character of the various compends thus intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which ^hall desei've a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, a^ Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, the number of ill-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, bu# 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spuriouSL' 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended ia 
TTorks of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did th^ mpst learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken tfie liberty to think and 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that .authority which 
gives law to language. * / 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things ; and he only who seeks it there, can 
Tightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgement independent of theirs. 
But with what shameful servility have many falseor faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their 
errors, or none liad eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest 
and reasonable; but modesty does not conrast in having no opinion of one's own, nor 
reason in following with bhnd partiality the footsteps of others. .'Grammar unsup- 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that author- 
ship which has produced so many grammars without originality? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance 1 Comnionness alone 
exempts it from scrudny, and the success it has, ia but ttw wages of its own worth- 
lessness I To read and be informed, is to m&ke a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an a .';hor by editing mere commonplaces and 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath tlie ambition cf a scholar and the honesty of a 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skill. But it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of speaking and writing well ; bo that correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an object not unworthy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. But 
these, for an obvious reason^ have executed their designs with various degrees of suc- 
cess ; and even the most meritorious have left ample room for improvement, th^tigh 
some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives cause 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. The mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligeuce. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most of the grammatical treatises already publishexl, the author conceived tnaf the 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvements 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He docs not mean, however, to de- 
preciate the labours, or to detract f^om the merits of those who have gone before Mm 
and' taught with acknowledged skilL He has studiously endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the light they have thrown upon the subject For his own information, he h^ 
carefully perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has al^o 
resorted to the original sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critically 
considered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but lias sought with 
eome diligence the analogies of speech in the slaructure of several other languages. 

12. llis progreai in compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended with 
labour and dilhculty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in tho<1iliriou8 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from so complicated 
a subject, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatibi^ with his 
ultimate object — the production of a bractical school grammar. 

13. Ambitious of making not a lar^ but an acceptable book, he has compressed in|» 
this volume the mo.it essential parts of a massif materials from which ho could aa 
easily have formed a folio. Whether the toil be compensated or not, is a matter of 
little consequence ; he has neither written for bread, nor built casUes in the air. He 
Is too well versed in the history of his theme, too well aware of the precarious fortttQ« 
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•f anthon, to indulge any confident antidpations of raecesa ; yet he will not deny ibat 
his hopes are large, being conscious of having cherished them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear disappointment. In this temper he would tuvite the reader to 
a thoi'ough perusal of the following ^ages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
work of this nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performance 
to the understanding and t-aste of the skillful, is, so far as it goes, a certificate ngainpt 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with pei-fect accuracy a work of this size, in which so many 
little things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. Thf ro 
is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes bailie, and minutencFS 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and ditficvlt subject ; Lot 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that very renson fiUu- 
ring. The ditticulties encountered in boyhood from the use of a miserable epitome, 
and the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in piillic, first gave tbo 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of hia 
genius, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for the <«ke of pecuniary recompense. 

14. This work contains a fuU series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place aseigned 
them. The examples of false syntax placed under the rules, are to be corrected oral- 
ly; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the subject, are to be 
Vfritten out by the learner. In selecting exan)ple8 for these exercises, the author ha» 
been studious to economize the learner's and the teacher*s time, by admitting those 
only which were very short He has, in general, reduced each example to a single 
line. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a series 
of exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
number to all that are contained in Murray's two octavoes. It is believed that a gram- 
matical treatise at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been offered to 
the public. 

16. The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defi- 
nitions and rides to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner; but the notion of communicaliug a competent knowledge of 
grammar without imposing this task« is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
It avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
no practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
in learning small portions of his book, and then applying them in parsing,, till the 
whole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful 
experience. There is nothing in it, which any pei:pon of common abilities will find it 
difficult to understand or adopt. It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ample, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with the hope of finding an other more rational or more easy. The book itself 
will make any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practise 
what it teaches; and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they wiU not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they caA by any other. "Whoever is acquainted with 
the granunar of our language, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, wlU 
here find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
under its proper head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
ever learned, who, on a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teaeher very little. But both should constantly remember 
that grammar is the art o^ speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more be 
acquired without pracHce than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be 
careful to perform his part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita- 
ting, faltering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, mi&> 
quoting, mispronoundng, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis- 
agreeable and Inelegant. It is'' the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the 
system will be fo^and well calculated to effect that object ; because it demaitds of him, 
not <mly to answer quei^ions on grammar, but also to maike a prompt aiitd practical 
andication of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
be necettary for the teadher to say much; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time by so dping. Ud should, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals; 
l^ve the word to the next, when any one errs; and order the exerdae in sfich a man- 
ner that either hta ownvoice, or the example of his best scholars, may gradually cor- 
rect the fll habits of the awkward, till all learn to recite with clearness, understanding 
well what Uiey^say, and making it intelligible to others. ^ 

lS.«The exercise of parsing commences immediately after the first lesson of etymol> 
ogy, and is carri^ on pr(^e88ively till it embraces aU the doctrines that are apfUea)* 

1* ' 
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1>le to tt If it be perforaied according to the order preaerVbeA^ ft win soon make th« 
Btadent perfectly familiAr with all the primary definitions and rules of grammar. It 
requires jxst enough of thought to keep the mind attentiyc to what the lips are utter- 
ing ; while it advances by such easv gradations and constant repetitions as leave the 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he aoes not know what to say. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more dignity than a school-boy's 
conversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in or- 
dinary speech — a species of elocution as valnable as any other. 

19. The best instruct'.on is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice ; and graturaar is best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — which the 
most effectnally conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of parsing ; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is tli« 
practice of correcting false syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument; 
nor does this api>ear to have been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci- 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things ; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a just appreciation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking; that, inr reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but sympa- 
thize, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells us, that he 
had *^ always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy." — Pre/, to 
Minerva. The grammatical use of language ir in sweet alliance with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christian poett 

*' Sacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought 1" — Cowper. 

SO. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the tni- 
thinking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which atteins to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammaticaOl exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can ho introduced. And what with- 
stands? — Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it arrogant to say there is much? Alas I in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly aflirm, Mulia non eunt sinut vnultis videntur-^' 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind; and the appeal to reason and just authority is often 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficul- 
ties: multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change; improvement re- 
quires effort; conflicting theories demand examination; the principles of the science 
are unprofitably disputed ; the end is often divorced from the means ; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly furnished for the im- 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or so 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the months of our juvenile orators, littlo 
else than a crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended chat his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but he made the examples in 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grammar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno- 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better Knglish. 
When we consider .how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a school 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken of, 
each pupil should go through his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we can- 
not think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, arc badly wiit- 
ten. Nor does the objection lie against this writer only: Ab uiw disce mnnes. But 
the reader may demand soms illustrations. 

22. First — ^ffom his etymological parsing: **0 Virtue! how amiable thou art I" 
Here hia form for the word KiXuc is — " Virtue is a common ifubstantive of the neuter 
gender, of the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case." It 
should have been — " Virtue is a common noun, personified j?roper, of the second per-> 
8on^ singular number, feminine gender, and nominative case." And, then the dofini- 
tions of all these things should have followed in regular numeriaal order. He giVet 
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A« eUuM of this noim wron^, for yirfcue addressed beeonaes aa IndiTldiuI ; he ghres tb« 
gender mrong, and in direct contradiction of what he says of the word, in hia section 
on gender; he gives the person wrong, as may be seen by the pronoun thou; he re* 
peats the definite article three times unnecessarily, and inserts two needless preposi- 
tions, making them different where the relation is precisely the same : and all thm, in 
a sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the noun Virtue I — But, in etymological 
parsing, the definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speeoh, ought to b« 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, with the quickness of tiiought, what is true or false in the de- 
scription of any word in any int^igible sentence. All these the author omits ; and, 
on account of this omission, his whole method of etymological parsing is miserably da* 
ficient. 

23. Secondly — ^from his syntactical parsing: ** Vice degrades us.** Here his forrn 
for the word Vice is — ** Vice is a common snbetantiye of the third person, in tike sin- 
gular number, and the nominative case.** Now, when the learner is told that this is 
uie syntactical parsing of a noun, and the other the etymological, he will of course con- 
clude, that to advance from the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is 
merely to omit the gender — this being the only difference between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler*8 carelessness in preparing 
his octavo book of exercises~the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what 
then ? Is the syntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etymologi- 
eali Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halves — ^making a distinction, and yet often omitting, in botii 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the difference. He should hare 
nave said — *^ Vice is a common noon of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case : and is the sulyect of degrades; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* Because the meaning is — vice degrades." This is the whole description of the 
word, with its constructioa ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

24. Tiiirdlv — ^from his *^ mode of verbidly correcting erroneons sentences : * The man 
is prudent which speaks little.* This sentence,** says Murray, ^*is incorrect; because 
tohich is a pronoun 0/ tJie neuter gender^ and does not agree in gender with its antece- 
dent man, which is mascuUne. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, &c^ according to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should therefore be wAo, a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent man; and the sentence should stand 
thns : * The man is prudent who speaks little.* ** Again : ^* *■ After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America.* This sentence^''* says he, *'is not cifrrect; because the verb 
vigited is in the imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only past, 
but prior to the time referred to by the verb returned^ to which it -relates. By the 
thirteenth rule of syntax, when verbs are us^d that, in point of time,' relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense vieited^ should 
therefore have been had visited^ in &o pluperfect tense, representing the action of 
visitingy not only as past, but also as prior to tiie time of returning. The sentence 
corrected tpould stana thus: ^ After I nod ^«t tod Europo, I returned to America,'** 
These are the first two examples of Murray's verbal corrections, and the only ones re- 
tained by Alger, in his improved^ recopy-righted edition of Murray's Exercises. Yet, 
in each of them, is the argumentation palpably false I In the former, truly, which 
should be who; but not because which is of the neiUer gejider; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to peraone, is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian for- 
get that, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use which, and 
never who t But if which must needs be iteiUer^ the world is wrong in this. — As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands : and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
logicaL The conjunctive adverb Offter makes one of the actions subsequent to the 
other, and gives to the visiting all the priority that is signified by tlie pluperfect 
tease. "'•After I visited Europe,** is equivalent to " When I had visited Europe.** 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

25. These few brief illustrations, ont«of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
the faultiness of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introduced, to show 
that, even iu the most popular books, the grammar of our language has not been treat- 
ed with that care and ability which its importance demands. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher* s duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, 
in respect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to eiMi in the same disappointment ; perhaps the practical imstructions of an expe- 
ricneed teacher, long and ausiduouEly devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance wliich they require. 

26. From the doctrines of grammar, novelty Is rigidly excluded. They consist of 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment. A writer may 
express them with neatness and perspicuity— their importance alone can commend 
them to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustratioas from the stores of literature, iho 
grammarian may select some gems of thought, which will fasten on tha laemcry a 
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worthy Motiment, or JMHoilkMlR auUuuif of minnte InBtmctioiL Bach examples hsw 
been taken from varioaa antbera, and interapOTiedcthrough thts following pi^a. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a^^jjpdjxttffthe utmost importance, it is es* 
pecially incumbent on all those who are ende^yottring to confer the benefits of intel- 
lectual cultare, to guard against the admitisi^Dr the incnlcation of any principle which 
may have an improper tendency, and be uli^gftiely prejudicial to those whom they in- 
struct. In itVQparing this treatise- for pafomation, the author has been solicitous to 
avoid every thing that could be offensive telEhe most delicate and scrupulous reader; 
and, of the several thousands of-^u<Ttat!oilB given, he trusts that the greater part will 
be considered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, is* a worlc of this kind, to encumber his pag«s 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish very minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL , AU^KtCt definitions of the same thing are necessarily 
similar. The doctrines^of^he wolx are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 
guage, and illustrated by that (Mt Others. Where authority -whs requisite, names have 
been inserted ; and in general also where there was room. In the doctrinal- parts of 
the volume, not only quot^itUHM from others, bat most examples made for the occasion, 
are marked with guillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; whUe, to al- 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or refer- 
ence is added. In the exerdses for correction, few references have been ^ven ; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the school-boy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting 

29. Many of the deiinitions and rules of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have beeniyrinted under so many names, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
luiow to whotfTthey originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, thouglLSeldom without somo amendment ; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thi^on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. lie ha* 
thereford'Tewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those who are re- 
puted Ui have written with sufficient originality on the subject 

■ 30. In truth, not a lino has hero been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
4[^pose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
-proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one npon which a man may hope 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, thiit the parts of this treatise whicn have 
cost him the most labour, are those which *^ consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others.** These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma- 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of our 
modern gramfnars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic Many 

Shrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among the 
lustrations of the following work; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of thUt kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate principles, if not to establish them; and elucidation is 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

31. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
bimself as authorit]^ for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common prop- 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded against any caprice of individaals, 
and especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. ** Since the matter of which we are treating," says the philologist 
of Salamanca, ** is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in 
respect to grammar. For, as Seneca savs. Epistle 95, * G-rammarians are the guard- 
iansy not the autfiora^ of language.* ** — Minerva^ Lib. i, Cap. ii. Yet, as what is in- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufliciently proved or detected, many 
points in grammar need notliing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated : nay, it 
would seem an injurious refioction on the understanding of the reader, to accumulate 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

82. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
>~or to underrate the duties of his otfice, that he may boast of having ^* done all that 
could reasonably be expected.** Whoever professes to have improved the science of 
Kaglish grammar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Eng- 
lish grammariiuis; and he who begins with saying that '* little can he expected** from 
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fh« office ho asBanifis. must be mwngfnlly contradicted -when he Is held to have dono 
much. Neither the ordiaary power of speech, nor even the abilttf to write renpecta* 
bly on common topics, makes a man^ critic among critics, or enables him to jadgo of 
faterary merit And If, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become a 
graoHaarian or a connoisseur, he can 'hold the rank only by courtesy— a courtesy 
which is content to de^^de the character, that his inferior pretenilMMi may be ac- 
cepted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the force of a late popular example, stUl too widely influential, grammatical 
nnthorship has been' reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a 
mere serving-up of materials anonymously borrowed ; Mid, what is most remarkable, 
even for an indifferent performance of this low othoe,n[iot only unnamed reviewws, 
bat several writers of note, have not scrupled to bestow the highest praise of gram- 
Biatical excellence! And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by a. professed compiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme re- 
quired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, 
that, under the wing of such authority, many writers have since sprung up. to im- 
prove upon this most happy design : while all who were competent to the tiwk, have 
been discouraged from attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lan- 
guage ? What motive shall excite a man to tong-continued diligence, where such no- 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of liis labour must needs be inconsiderable, till some honoured 
compile usurp them both, and bring his ** most useful matter^* before the world un- 
der better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen* 
eioosly yielded to the impukie, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
" humble drudge" — or, like Poizonlus, ap<^ogize for the apparent foUy of devoting 
his time to such a subject as grammar? 

34. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred newoompends, 
-many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of English grammars. The author has examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as many more. Being va- 
rious in character, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can 
judge, they are, without exception, works of littU or no real merit, and not likdy to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been inclined entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following d^st, were it not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it mani- 
fest to men of learning, that in the production of these Institutes mr more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, than an^ single hand had before achieved 
within the limits of a school-book, and that with perfect faimess'^toilrards other 
writers; he cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever else may befall ; and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would forbear to publish under his 
name or their own what they find only in the following pages. 

861. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern; but it Is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of pmt- 
He utiUty, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it Accidental 
ooineidences in books «re unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
tile most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this bisaten track of literatnrci for persons of littie reading to 
know what is, or is not-, originaL Dates must be accurately observed. Many things 
must be minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he that is per- 
sonally interested ? Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honesUy engaged in teachii^, not many are ade- 
(^uate judges of the comparative merite of the great number of books on this subject 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth ; and, 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust Hence, it is vain to expect that that which is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appre- 
ciated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

36. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impressions 
are iB&tertained concerning it: because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, .has never been fully told; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In the distHbution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the sayiag: *^ Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some whom fortune has made 
pi^ttlar, have been gp:'eaUy overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into the 
aooonnt ; siooe It la mfmifest, that with no extraordinary claims to either, they have 
taken the very foreBU>st rank among grammarians, and thrown the ieamiag and talents 
•f oUmxs iatt the shade, or made them tributary to their own suQcess and popoUd^. 
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37. Few writers on grammar hare been more noted tiian Lily and MnrraT. A law 
was made in £^Dgland by Henry the Eighth, commanding Lily's grammai ^^ only 
everywhere to be taught, for the use of learners and for the hurt in changing of 
Bchoolemalsters.** — Pre/, to Lily, p. xiv. Being long kept in force bv means of A 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated yisitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of Hhe reainu 
Yet it is certain, that about one half of what has thus gohe under the name of Lily, 
(" because,*' says one of the patentees, *^ he haA ao coneiderdble a hand in the compo- 
sition/*) was written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1703.) Acd of the other half, 
history incidentally tells, tliaf neither the scheme nor the text was original. The 
Printer's Grammar, London, 1787, speaking of the art of type-foundery, says: ^^Tlie 
Italians in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginning of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age ; as may 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnibonus Leoniccnus, and printed at Padu& 
on the 14th of January, 1474 ; from, whom, our grawnaxriatk, Lily^ has taken the entire 
tcheme of hia grammar^ and transcribed the greatest part thereof^ trithout paying any 
regard to the memory of this author.** The historian then proceeds to speak about 
typea See also the History of Printing, Svo, London, 1770. Tlds is the grammas 
which bears upon its titlepage: '■'■Quam aokim JLegia Majestaa in omnibus scholit 
doeendam proedpiV* 

38. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose various labours in the 
compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in original thoughb 
and critical skill he fell far below most of ^* the authors to whom," he confesses, ^* the 
grammatical part of his compilation \a principally indebted for its nuUcrials ; namely, 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, and 
CampbelL" — Iiitrod. to Oram.^ p. t. It is certain and evident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informsi us, tliat, ** Gram- 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publication 
of his first work on that subject *." that, '* His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was cofupleted in rather less than a year — though he had an intervening ill- 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work;'* and that, *^the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also compoised in about a year."— iy</s ofL. Murray, p. 183. 
From the very first sentence of his lK>ok, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
come before the public. He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
** little cam be expected" from a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
** from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement i:i the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and l^a 
gradual progress of learners." — Zntrod. to Gram., 8vo, p. 6 ; 12mo, p. 3. As if, to ba 
master of his own art — ^to tliink and write well himself, were no part of a grammarian's 
business I And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus carefully selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil from other hands than those which fashioned them I 

• 89. Murray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was j udiciou& He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previously taught; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to profiiote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical autliorship, cuts off from it all pretence to literary merit, for the 
flake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, hia language on this point is highly iigurious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a dep^adiog necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which, 
every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will ; for, to expect the perfec* 
Hon of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject In a style at once original and 
pure, is absurd. He says, " The greater part of an English grammar must necessarily 
be a compilaUon;'** and adds, with reference to his own, *^ originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it This I have adcnowledged ; and I trust iMs a/:tnowledgement 
win protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular as- 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: *'Ina work which profess^H to be a compilation, and 
which, from, the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials selected 
from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
0ompiler has made of his predecessors' labours, or for omitting to insert their names.'* 
—-IrUrod. to Gram,., 8vo, p. 7; 12mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
snswerable ; but the nature and design of grammar, are no less repugnant to the strain 
of this apology, than to the vast numl)er of errors and defects which were overlooked 
by Murray in iiis work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, 
than that which he literally copied from Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone hs 
was Indebted for more than a hundred and twenty paragraphs) and evea in theas 
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Oiero are many things ftbvioiisly erroneous. Many of the best practical notes w«w 
taken from Priestley ; yet it was he, at whose doctrioes were pointed most of those 
^^ positions and discussions," which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he ^^ persuades himself 
he is not destitute of originality," he is often arguing against the text of his own earlier 
editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray's nnfaimess, had a fkr better 
cause than requital ; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to peevishnesa, 
though the passages in Question were notworth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about sixty pages were extracted from Biair , and it requires no great critical acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, them 
are fifteen pages from Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, are well written. The 
rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blun- 
der ; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out. It might easily be shown that 
almost every mle laid down in the book for the observance of the learner, was repeat- 
edly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those who have since 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled it. Who 
wijl pretend that flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Hussell, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Maltby, IngersoU, Pisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Kirkham, Cooper, R. G. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, ha^ exhibited greater skill? It is curious to observe, hoir 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or eome one of his prede- 
cessors, has escaped the notice of all these, as wett as ol many others who have found 
it easier to copy him than to write for themselves. 

41. But Hurray's grammatical works, being at once, extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in trade, — ^being published, both in England and in America, by 
booksellers of the most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even by 
those who were most interested in the sale of them, — ^havo been eminently successful 
with the public ; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
m^t. Nor has the force of this argument been overlo<dced by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point in most of the commendations which 
have been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist eomputes, that, 
*^ at least five millions of copies of his various school-books have been printed ;*' par- 
ticularly commends him for his ** candour and liberality towards rival authors;" avera 
that, **he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, through all its forty edl* 
tions, tin he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent aa 
the English language itself;" censures (and. not without reason) the "presumption** 
of those *^ superficial critics" who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp hi3 
honours ; and, regarding the compiler's confession of his Indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of ^* his exemplary difhdence of his o\ra merits,'* adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) *^ Perhaps there never was an author whoso success and fame were more unez^ 
pected by himself, than Lindley MuiTai/i" — The Friend, Vol. iii, p. 33. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in- 
serted a "Caution to the Public," by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and 

gubllshers, in which are set foi'th the unparalleled success and merit of the work, "as 
came in purity froin the pen of the author;" with an earnest remonstrance against 
the several revised editions which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it is stated, " that the 
whole of these mutilated editions mve been seen and examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided disapprobation. Every rational 
mind," continue these gentlemen, "will agreie with him, that, ' the n'flrWs of living 
authors, and the interests of science and literature, demand the abolition of this t<n- 
generous J>ractice.* " Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right. Here we see the tables turned, and other men judg- 
ing it " scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which they have mjode of their 
piidecessors' labours.*' 

4S, It is not intended by the Introduction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; tzccpt those inaccuracies 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and which of 
oonrse he did not discover. He himself knew tlmt he had not brought the book to 
such perfection aa has been ascribed to it; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, ** Works of this ni^ure admit of repeated improvements; and arc, 
perhaps, never complete." But it is due to truth to corract erroneous impressions ; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it is possible, to compose a better grammar 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
such, a great deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless project; and if it is, 
the achievement is no fit subject for either pride or envy, It differs from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and miniito 
surveys, difTers fhun an old one, compiled chiefly from others still older and confess- 
edly still more imperfect. Tho' region and the scope are essentially the same ; th« 
tracing and the colouring are more original; and (if the reader caa pwrdoB the sufl' 
ge8t£>o} perhaps more accurate and yivid. 
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44. He who maketf a new grunmar, does nothing for the adranoement of learnings 
nnleM his performance excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and no^ 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
ingenuitf and taste. A good style naturally commends itself to every reader — eren to 
him who cannot t<>ll why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to believe, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced from custom and sanctioned by 
time, will never be generally superseded hj any thing which individual caprice may 
substitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of linguage, which goes to make void the leamiug of past ages. There will always 
be some who can discern the dilference between originality of style, and innovation in 
doctrine — between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text ; and it is incredible that these should ever be satisfied with any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as either confesses or betrays the 
writer* s own incompetence. For it is not true, that '•'■ an English grammar must neces- 
sarily be," in any considerable degree, if at all, **a compilation;*' nay, on such a 
theme, and in '■* the grammatical part" of the work, all compilation, beyond a fair use 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnished or free to 
all, most unavoidably implies — ^not conscious ** ability,*' generously doing honour to 
rival merit — nor *^ exemplary diifidence," modestly vedling its own — ^but inadequate 
skill and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
cedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

45. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better thui others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence consists. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
subject, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon s 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life wonld not be sufficient.** Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar? — 
The author of this treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though be has bestowed 
upon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Kby to the Oral Bxarcises in False SyrUas^ is inserted in the Grammar, that 
the pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of some teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published 
without either formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But Eng- 
Ush grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we haye used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
of this sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a g^ven time, 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent 

47. A separate Kbt to the Exerdeeafor WritiTig, is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
in correcting false grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series o£ 
examples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitled, '■'■The First Lines dif JSnglish 
Qrammar;*^ in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for Ui^r application in pardng. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the lang^uage, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it desigpied for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammati(»I instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction, to the 
study of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, 
the author now presents Us finished labours to the candour and discernment of those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has sue 
ceeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the Just decision of those who 
are qualified to judge. GOOLD BROWN. 

jRevistd, Lynn, ifOM., 1894» 
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Tub Bchool'book now pretty veil-known as " Brown's Institutes of EDgUsh Qrmh 
mar,** was my first attempt at authorship in the character of a grammarian ; andi 
satisfactory as it has been to the many thousands who liave used it, it has never- 
theless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been found susceptible of 
sundry important emendations. So that I must believe with Murray, that, *■'' Works 
of this nature admit of repealed improvementa; and are, perhaps, never complete.** 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has been in commendation of this 
anthoir, that, ** He went on examining and ccnrecting his grammar through all its forty 
edition8j till he brought it to the utmost degree of perfection ;** but something haa 
been done in this Way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes having 
been severally retouched and improved by the author's Imnd ; and now, an undimin- 
ished 'demand for the work having continued to q;>read Its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfaction to have endeavoured yet once again to render it stUl mora 
worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has beea 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mataire his 
knowledge of English Grammar; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it The priacipal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in Lis large work 
entitled ** The Grammar of English Grammars.'* To conform the future editions 
of these Institutes more nearly to the text of this large Grammar, to supply somo 
deficiences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into chapters and subdivisions, and to 
eorrect a few tjrjragraphical errors which had orept in, were the objects contemplated 
in the revision which has now been effected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
class-book are, on some accounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 
at all upon them, is ever liable to subject his patrons and best friends to more or loss 
inconvenience ; and for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 
iostanoe, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
revision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
Kchools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
ficiently worn out What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no justifica- 
. Xiaa ; and the author will rest, with sufficient assurance, in the hope that the intelligcnft 
patronage which has hitherto been giving more and moro publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find, decidedly, and without misitake, In this improved form of ths 
vork, the bsst common school Grammar now extant 

OOOLD B&OWN. 
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OF 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, readiiig, 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 
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PART L 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 



CHAPTER L— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementary sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its power : 
when any letter of a word is not soimded, it is said to be 
siknt or miUe. 

2« 
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The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty -seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of things ; their nanies, their classes, 
theiv powers, and their forms. 

The letters are written, or printed, or paintea, or en» 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent. 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or sti/ks of letters, with which every reader should be 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Eoman: A a, B b, C c, D d, E c, F f, G g, 
H h, I i^ J j, K k, LI, Mm, N n, o, P p, Q q, R r, 
S s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic : Aa,Bb, G c, D d, JE e, F f, G g, Hh, 
It, Jj\ Kk, L ?, Mm, Nn, Oo, P p, Qq,Br,Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Yv, Ww, Xx, Yy, Zz, 

8. The Script: ©^ a, i^/ ^O ^ i/. S e, 

(#y ^^. (gr^ (g^.; f^: ciT/. ^4 

©^^^ (^.z. (P a. ^/,. M^. m,^ (^^. 
(^/. Wu. ^^. yf"^. ma:, fy. J^, ' 

4. The Old Enghsh •. ^ a, j0 b, € c, ?D i, ffi e, £1, 
© g, % % I i, 3 |, K k, £ 1, in tn, !f n, © 0, p p, © q. 

E r, 0, ei: t, m u, I) o, to to, x x, 2 2, jg ?• 

OBSERVATIONS. 

/X Obs. 1. — ^Language, in the primitive sense of the term, embraced only 
vocal expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; but, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold, 
•pohen and written ; so that the term language, now signifies, any series of 
sounds or letters formed into tmrds and employed /or the expression of thonnht^ 

Obs. 2. — Letters claim to-be a part of language, not merely because they 
represent articulate sounds, or sjwken words, but because they form words 
or themselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thought, 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of speech, 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read and write, is about 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps more 
60 ; for coplaiisness, even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 3. — For the fomiation of words, letter , have sonie important advan- 
tages over articulate or syllabic sounds, th^ Jgh the latter communicato 
thought more expeditiously. Tte written symbols subdivide even the 
least parts of spoken language, which UQ syllaoles, reducing them to a few 
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eombmable elements ; and are themselves thereby reduced to a mssageabls 
number, — even to fewer than the elements which they represent Bat the 
great advantage of recorded language is its permanence, with its nnUmlted 
power of eiremati&n and tranemMsion, 

Obs. 4. — As a lette^r taken singly is commonly the Bii^n of some elementary 
sound, and of nothing more, bo the primary comblDations of letters are often 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as Laving the signifi- 
cance of words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
custom or etymolotry has given them in certain words ; and. tboagh mute, 
they are still name(tand closed according to the powers usually pertaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 5. — It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
aoqaaintance with their naanee, their daeeea. their powers^ and their forma* 
Under these four heads, thereiore, I shall briefly present the &cts which 
seem to be most worthy of the learner's attention at first, and shall reserve 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

I. NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of llie letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are A, Bee, Gee, Dee, E, Eff, Gee^ 
Aitch, I, Jay, Kay, Ell, Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue^ At, EsSy 
Tee^ U, Vee, Double-u, Ex, Wy, Zee, 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The names of the letters, aa expressed in the modem languages, 
are mostly framed with reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is uiere in 
English no letter of which the name is always identical with its power • for 
A-, JS, I, 0, and U<, are the only letters which can name themselves, and all 
these have other sounds than those which their names express. The coo* 
sonants are so manifestJy insufficient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and so palpable is the diiference between the natare and the name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, " They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar I" 

Obs, 2. — ^Those letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
sounds which thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllabic ; 
thus the names, A, ^, /, 0, U, are uttered with the sounds given to the 
same letters in the first syllables of the other names, Abd, Mnock^ Jsaac^ 
Ohed, Urim; or in the first pyilablea of the common words, paper ^ penaly 
f Hot, pc^erd, pupil. The other letters, most of which can never be perfectly 
soimded alone, have names in which their powers are combined with other 
sounds more vocal ; as, Bee, Gee, Dee, — EU, Em, En, — Jay, Kav, Kue. But, 
in this respect, the terms AUch and DouUe-u are irregular ; occause they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 3. — ^The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peculiar kind ; being nouns that are at once both proper and 
common, For^ m respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thin^ strictly mdividual and identical — that is, it is ever one and the same ; 
vet, m an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
botn various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singular 
number j and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinaiy appellative. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we oiignt, the names now most generally used in 
English schools:) A,Aes: Bee, Bees^ Cee, Cees ; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Ef, 
.§f»; Gee, Gees; Avtch, AUches:!, les; Jay, Jays ; Kay, Kays; Ell, Eusj 
Em, Em^, En, Ens; 0, Oes ; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues; Ar, Are; Ess, Esses \ 
Tee, Tees; U, Ues ; Vee, Vees; Doubl&-^, DouUe-^es; Ex, Exes ; Wy, Wies; 
Zee, Zees, 

Obs. 4. — ^Letters, like all other things,' must be learned and spoken of Jf$ 
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iheir namet^ nor can they be spoken of otherwise ; yet, as the simple char- 
acters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often substituted for the latter, And are read as the words for 
which they are assumed. Ilencc the orthography of these words has hitherto 
been left too much to mere fancy or caprice ; no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well cdncixted, would bo puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Ob8. 6. — In many, if not in all languages, the five vowels, A, E, I, O, U, 
name themselves ; out they name th^n&clves differently to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways oi uttering them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant neoessarily requires one or more vowels, that also 
may be affected in the same manner. But, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the scries ; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, should be made couformable to iks 
genius of the langtuzge. For the names of the letters, in any language, ore^ 
m reality, ipords of that language, and not likely to be very suitable for the 
same purpose in any other. 

Obs. 6. — The letters, once learned, may bo used vnnrtw^t/ / and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be particularizea. The chief use of the tsritlen nr.mes is, to preserve and 




Om. Y. — The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so fVequent, 
and lists of their namca are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of tliese words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spelling-books, 
and even by our best nuthorities — Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^t'jat aiiv common school-boy would gueta their fi>rma 
^uite as well. Even John Walker, in his " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation,'' spells five or six of them wrong ; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them<9ommon iiouna only; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
"aivereity'^ in five of them with his own hand; and contradicts himself by 
preferring eed to issard at first, and iezard to zed at last I 

Obs. 8. — ^In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for tlie letters a certain set of names, which are the only true onesy 
end which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
nnauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and, in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have tauj^ht, in lieu of the ri^ht names, both archaisms 
fiud innovations at the same time ; while many others, thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, have omitted it altogether. I 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they^ have been most fitly, and perhaps most generally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth century , and, if tnere could be in human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wisli, (with due deference to all 
schemers and fault-finders,) that these names migh( remain the same and 
in good use forever. 

11. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, c, o. 

A cmisonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel ; as, J, c, ci 
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The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

Wot y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable; as in wine^ twine^ whine; ye^ 
yetj youOi: ^in all other cases, these letters are vowels; as 
in newly ^ dewy^ eye-^row ; Yssel^ Ystadt, yttria, 

CLASSES OF CONSONANTS. 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable its sound 
may be protracted ; as, I, n, s, in al, an, az, 

A mute 13 a consonant which cannot be sounaed at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at the end of a syllable suddenly stopa 
the breath ; as, Ar, p, t, in ak, ap, at. 

The semivowels are/ h^j, I, m, n, r, 5, v, w, x, y, z, and e 
and y soft : but w or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound ofc,/, y, h,j, s, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels,-^/, m, n, and r, — ^are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
V, w, y, and z, — are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; h, d, k, j?„ q, t, and c and g hal*d : three 
of these, — k, q, and c hard,- — ^sound exactly alike : b, d, and y 
hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The foregoing division of the lettera is of very CTeat antiquity, 
and, in respect to its principal features, sanctioned by almost nniversaf 
autliority. Aristotle, three hundred and tliirty years before Christ, divided 
the Greek letters into vowdSy semivowels, and mutes, and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modern writers, however, 
not well satisfied with this ancient distribution of the elements of learning, 
have contradicted the Staglrite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new classes, with various new names. But, so far as I can see, they have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation ia 
not in itself desirable in such cases, the old scheme is hore still preferred. 

Ob». 2. — Br. Bush, author of " tlie Philosophy of the Human Voice," re- 
solves the letters into " tonics, suhtonicsy and atonies ;" and avers that *' con- 
sonants alone may form syllables." S. Kirkliam too, though his Grammar 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his Elocution the 
instructions of Bush; disparages "the ^oa;*y division of the letters of our 
alphabet into wnmls and consonants f"* affirms that, ^' A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly sounded without the help of a vowel, bnt, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a separate syUahie;''^ (p. 82;) commends 
Bush's new." division and classification of the elementaiy characters of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation ;" puts nn obsolete b 
into each of the Doctor's new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques : tells of " the Tonicks^ the Subtonieksy and the Atonkhs /" and, under 
these tnree heads, exhibits his thirty-five " elements" of the -English tonguej 
by means of Italies and the splitting of syllables, thus :«- 
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1. " The Tonkkst twelve : -4-te, Orrk, a-U, d-t, e^-l, ^-rr, *-nd, We, t-t, 

•-Id, OO-Ky ou-t, 

2. " The Suhtonid^j fourteen : -B-oat, (^-are, ^-Ut, «-ice, snyne, y-e, j<m), 
£%-at, a-»-ure, soyw^, ^-ate, m-ate, 7ZK)t, r-oe. 

8. " The AtonickSf nine : V-p, &-t, lar-i6, i;/", thw, A^e, tt'^-at, ^A-in, blu-*7i." 
— Kvtkham^s Elocution^ pp. 82 and 83. 

Obb. 3. — Aft a mode of classing the Utters of the alphabet, (which chamctcr 
18 claimed for it,) tliis arrangement has no fitness whatever. As a classitica- 
tion of the satt-nda of the language, it is less objectionable, but still very 
faulty. Its vowel ^wers are too few, and yet the list contains two which 
are questionable : tor ou in ov^ is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
Walker, e in err and e in end are sounded alike. The term " i-de," whicli is 
given for a " word," is not properly such ; and the term " g-ilt^"* is an ill 
example of the hard ^, because g before * is usually soft, like y. How the 
power of wh differs from the sounds of h and w united,.! sec not, though 
sundry modern authors alfirm that it is simple and elementary. The asser- 
tion, that *' consonants "alone may form syllables," is a fiat absurdity ; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels ! 

Obs.4. — In Comstock^s Elocution, we have the following statement: " The 
elements, as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usually 
divided mto two classes, VoweU and Consonants. A more philosophical 
division, however, is into three classes, VowelSy SubvowelSy and Aspirates, 
The voioels are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
ale, (irm, all, an, eve, «nd, ile, »n, old, lose, on, t«be, -wp, fwU, owr. The siib- 
weals have a vocality, but inilBrior to that of the vowels ; their number is 
fourteen : they are neard in ^w, rfay, j^ay, fight, mind, «o, son^, roll, iheuj 
vile, tpo, yoke, 2one, a^^ure. The aspirates are made with the whispering 
breath, and, consequently'', have no vocality j they are nine in number ; and 
are heard in/ame, Aut^ i{;ite. pity slu^ «%ade, iiUy muy tchat.^'' — Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — ^This ai^ain is a classification of soundSy and not of the Utters, To 
eall it " a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — c,/, ^^ and a, — because 
their sounds may oe otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different eoimd, and six combinations of different letters, mak- 
ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed" to swell the number of "ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight: ou and wh being improperly reckoned among them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the fact that all these 
elements may oe either wJiitipered or t^Iren alovdy at nieasure. 

Obs. 6. — The elementary sounds of the language oeiu^p more numerous 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philosophically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either species can be exactly adapted 
to the other ; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of classes, 
and then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither i^-ee fVoin 
objection, nor very necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Covelrs "Digest," and also m Greene's "Elements of English 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, ar^ divided into " VocaU, Suh^ 
vocaUy and AsmrateSy'' with an additional class of" CognateSy'^ or " Correl- 
atimsf* and then the letters are classed as ^^voweU and consonants 1*^ witJi 
the suggestion that consonants are either " snbvocals" or " aspirates." 

Obs. 7. — By way of definition, Covell says^ " FoeaU consist of^itre voies 
only. SubvocaU consist of voice and breath united. Aspirates consist oipure 
breath only. A vowei is a letter used to represent a vocal. A consonant is a 
letter used to represent a subvocal or a^rateJ'^ — Pp. 11 and 16. Greene 
cays, " The vocals consist of pure tone only. The svhooeaU consist of tons 
united with breath. The aspirates consist of pure breath only. Those letters 
which represent vocaU are called vowels. Those letters which represent si^ 
vocals and aspirates are called consonanis.^'* — Pp. 2 and 6. Kow, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may be whisperedy and whispering 
consists in the articulation " of pure breath only^^ may not a little whisperiDg 
^ow the unfitness of all these definitions 9 
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Obs. 8. — Greene says, " By what tnle snch sounds as/, #, or e soft, which 
liave no vocalily whatever, can be cdled semivoioels, it is im^osHbU to see/' 
'^M&mervtsof I!, Gram.y p. 8. This remark mnst have originated in somo 
wrong notion of what vocalit^ is. Again, it is forgotten that not " sonndSj" 
but Utters^ are by the definition made semivowels. If there is any error in 
regarding a hiss as half a voice, or in calling "/, *, or c soft" a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may oe seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of Ms Poetics. But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vocality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the nature of *■*' sybvocaW'' in both of his examples of a mute; namely in g 
hard and dy or the corresponding Greek letters. See " Table of Elementary 
Sounds," in Greeners Elements, edition of 1853 ; wherein our sibilant s is 
blunderingly stereotyped as being an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having 'O for its ** eorrelativeJ'^ 

Obs. 9. — Bj an improper recognition of sounds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to be 
more numenrons than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Eev. Dr. Mandeville : " A consonant is a letter which, as the name implies, 
eannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel. The consonants are ^, Cy dy 

fy gy hy ty Jy i^, Z, 97». «.,!?, Oy Ty 8y ^, Vj Wy Xy ffy «/ tO Which ffiUSt bC addcd thy 

chy sh, zfu why ng: being plainly elementary sounds, and as such belonging to 
the aif^iaoety though not formally included m it." — Course of Beading y p. 13. 

Obs. 10. — ^The distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easv enough j and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pure, but combined, it is often very difficult and arbitrary. Some 
few of OUT grammarians have long taught that to and ^, as wtil as a, «, «, o, 
«, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that w and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, e, L o, and u. are always 




of these 'letters, as well as w and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
making a vast diveiTi:y of teaching concerning the classifieatioa of the six— 
ft diversity which aJ^ o extends itself equally into each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Obs. 11. — ^Dr. Lowth, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, represent a, ^, i, o, «, w, and jr as being invariably vowels, and 
as having no sounds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple ttk& division or the letters, but it CTcatly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial wory follows a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a. in preference to any before nouns beginning 
with foor y: as, a wally a yarn / not an waUy an yard. 

Obs. 12. — ^Dr. Webster, in ms great American Dictionary, says, "l^is 
sometimes used as a consonant." — Introd.y p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, c, i, o, v, 
and Wy he appears to agree with Lowth, and the others above named. 
Fisher, a Loncion grammarian of the last century, treated w as beinff always 
a coTisonanty and y as being sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
"VValker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others, — a majority of those who treat 
of the letters.— maintain the division which I have adopted above. 

Obs. 13. — Dr. Mandeville says, ** /, j^, and w, are sometimes consonants." 
— Course ^ Reading j p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of eonstructioa, erays, *' All the letters of the alphabet, except the 
vowels, and sometimes t, Uy w, and y. are consonants." — Analytical Gram.y 
Stereotype Mtition of 1853, p. 7. L. T. Covell says, " All, except ff, may bo 
consonants." — Digest of E. Gram.^ p. 16. 

Obs. 14. — Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into ''''pure and impurey'' and the semi- 
vowels into " vo(xil and aspirated.^'' In lieu of this, some, among whom aro 
Herries and Bicknell, divide the consonants into three sorts, ^^ half vowelsy 
aspiratesy and *»«te»." Many divide them into labiaUy dentalsy linguaUy pala-- 
teUsy and nasals ; classes which r«fer to the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and 
nose, SB the effective ovgans of their utterance. 
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Obs. 15.— Certidn oonsonants or consonantal Bounds are often distin^ished 
in purs, by wsy of contrast with each other, the one beioff called ^t and 
the other sharp : as, h and j? ; d and t; a hard and h ; J aucT ch ; v oxidif; th 
flat and tk sharp ; a and sharp a ; *h and «A. These, with reference to each 
othcff, are sometimes termed correlatives or cognates, 

III. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vowd sounds which form the basis of the English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, ate, at, ah, all, eel, 
ell, isle, ill, old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of u in buK 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, oH, out, owl ; and all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
other terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of wgrds by an/; as, 
faie, fat, far, fall, feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse, 
fuss, full Again, into as many more with a ^ ; as, pate, 
pat, par, pall, peel, pell, pile, pill, pole,, pond, pool, pule, 
purl, pull. 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by h, d,f, g hard, h, k, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sh, t, ill sharp, ih flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh 
IS written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
* in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words : buy, die, fie, guy, high, hie, lie, my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, thy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again: most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bibber, diddlcy 
* fifty, giggle, high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing^ 
pippin, mirror, hissest, flesh-brush, tittle, thinketh, tJiither, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are unpronouBOd- 
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able, are useless. Of such as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all 
men in all ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Different vowel Bounds are produced by opening the mouth dif- 
ferently, and placing the tongue in a peculiar manner for each ; but the 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tmie, and still utter the same vowel 
power. 

Obs. 2. — ^Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables.. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, according to the foregoing series. X^t us note them as 
plainly as jwssible : eigh, &, ah, awe, eh, S, eye, I, oh, 5, oo, yew, ii, u. 
Thus the eight long sounds, eigh^ ah. awe, ehy eye, oh, ooh, yew, are, or may 
be words ; but the six less voeu, called the short vowel sounds, as in o^, «^ 
Uy ot, tdjfntij are commonly heard only in connexion with consonants ; ex- 
cept the first, which is perhaps the most frequent sound of the vowel A or 
a — a sound sometimes given to the tvord a, perhaps most generally ; as in 
the phrase, " twice a day." 

Ofis. 8. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not simple, but com- 
plex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dsh : and 
A, either to ^ or to gz. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
be^ns none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simple 
sound of Z : as in Xerxes, xebee. 

Obs. 4. — Phe consonants C and Q have no sounds peculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the jpower of k, and is constantly followed by u and some 
vowel or two more in the same syllable : w in quake, quest^ qvU, quoit. C is 
bard, like k, before a, o, and u ; and soft, like s, before e, t, and y: thus the 
syllables ca, ee, ei, oo, eu, cy, are pronounced ka, se, ei, ko, ku, sy, S before 
c preserves the former sound, but coalesces with the latter : hence the sylla- 
bles, sea, ece,. eci, eco, ecu, eey, are sounded ska, se, si, sko^ku^ sy, Ce and d 
have sometimes the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. Ch commonly repre- 
sents the sound otUih ; as in t^urih, 

Obs. 5. — G, qs well as C, has different sounds before different vowels. G 
is always hard, or guttural, before a, o, and u; and generally soft, like^, be- 
fore e, %, ory: thus the syllables, ga, ge, gi, go, gu, gy, are pronounced ga, 

Obs. 6. — The imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have successively 
appeared and disappeared without effecting the purpose of any one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to be one character, and only 
•ne, for each simple sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
sevenj eltmentaxy sounds which we use, our orthoepists have arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. Bicknell, copying Martinis Physico- 
Orammatioal Essay, says, *'The simple sounds," orijj^naUy necessary to 
speech, *' were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
ml men they were determined to no more than ten, as some suppose ; as 
others, fifteen or twenty ; it is however certain that mankind m general 
never exceed twew^ simple sounds ; and of these only ^m are reckoned strioUy 
, such." — BickruHTs Oram., Part ii, p. 4. 

Om» 7.— The number of oral elements is differently reckoned by our 

2 
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critics, because thev do not agree amon^ themselTes concerning the Identity 
or the Bimplicity. tne Bamencss or the singleness, of some of tne soauds in 
question ; and also because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit a» 
elementary some sounds which difier from each other only m length or short* 
ness, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in themselves. 
The circumstances of the case seem to make it imposnible to find out for a 
certainty what would be a perfect alphabet lor our tongue. 

Obs. 8.— Sheridan, taking i and u for diphthongs, A for " no letter," and 
the power of A for no soundj made the elements or his oratory twenty-eight. 
Joues followed him implicitly, saving, *^ The number of simple sounds in 
our tongue is twenty-eiff/U, 9 Vowels, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspiration." — Proaodial Oram., p. xiv. BoUes says, " The 
number of simple vowel and consonant sounds in our tongue is twenty- 
eight, and one pure aspiration h, making in all iwentj'niney— Octavo IHchj 
Jnlrod.y p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but I know not whether he 
has anywhere told us how many there are. 

Obs. 9. — Lindley Murray enumerates at first thirt^ix well known sounds, 
and the same thirty-six that are given in the mun text above ; but he after- 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 
on* more^ making thirty-ieven — ^the third sound of e — "An obscure and 




— Elocution^ p. 19. Wells, deducting 0, Q, and X, says, " The remaining 
twenty-three Jettersare employed to represent about forty elementary sounds." 
School Oram.. 118th Th., p. 42. His first edition stated the number of 
sounds to be ^*' forty-one^''—?, 86. 

Obs. 10. — For the sake of the general principle, which we always re^rd 
in wnting. a principle of universal grammar, as old at least as the writings 
of Aristotle, that there can he no syllable without a voweL or without some 
vowel power, I am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Dr. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray ,^ and others, that, in English, as in French, there is ^iven to the vowel «, 
in some unaccented syllables a certiun very obscure sound^ which approaches, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is common^i^o re- 

farded by the writers of our dictionaries. See Murray's eacMiple^'^lfOve. 
f the e in "o^;i" or able be supposed to have some uintMrnhd, ibA bral 
elements of our language may be reckoned thirty-eeven, ' r 

Obs. 11. — It is afao a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, fans to another vowel, and becomes 

5 art of another syllable: thus Cowper, in the phrase " ' 7V« e^wp'rafe," re- 
uces five svllables to three. But w ells, in arguing against the common 
definition or a consonant, savs, " We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is noi heard at aU in pronunciation, as in the words 
taken, burdened, which are pronounced tab-n, burd-ndJ*^ And he adds, 
" There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct sylr 
Idhle, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chas-^m, 
rhvth-mJ'^ — ScTiool Oram,, p. 31. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error ; for chasm, rhythm, or even chasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
to call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the Englisli language, the Eoman jcharacters are 
generally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
sionally, the ©lb (ffnglWil). In wniing^ we use the 
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The letters have severally two formSj by which they 
are distinguished as capitals and small Uiiers. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction, 

BULES FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS 
RULE I. ^TITLES OIT BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles be<rin with capitals, and 
the other letters^re small ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." 

RULE II. — FIRST WORDS. 

The first Word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

RUI III. NAMES OF DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, God^ 
Jehovah^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, 

RULE IV.. PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Chief Justice Hale^ 
William, London, the Park, the Albion, the Spectator, the 
Thames, 

RULE V. OBJECTS PERSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 

RULE VI. WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Roman. 

m 

RULE VII. 1 AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

RULE ym. IN POETRY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begm with a 
capital ; as, 

" Our sons their fathers' failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — Pope. 
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nULB IZ. ^EXAMPLES, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, '^ Remember this maxim : 
• Know thyself.' " — " Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things.' *' 

KULB X. CHIEF WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER II.— OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
sound, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
arty ant. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there 
are distinct sounds ; as, gram-ma ri-an, 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyUaJyU ; and a word of four or more sylla- 
bles, a polysyllable, 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A dipMwng is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
ea in heat, ou in sound, 

A proper diphthong, is a diphthong in which bo^H the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in hqf, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau, iew in view, 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in btwy. 

An improper triphthong, is a tripnthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
iou in anxious, 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to ob- 
serve, as far as practicable, the following rules. 
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RULE I. CONSONANTS. 



Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels of 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-ca-tol-i-cal 



BULK IL ^VOWELS. 



Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-aL 

BULB m.-— TERMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they havo been 
added ; as, harm-leas, great-ly, con-nect-ed, 

BULB IV. PREFIXES. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
out-ride, up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus re-create and recreate 
are words of different import. • 

RULE V. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, na-where, 

RULE VI. LINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m— OF WOEDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of tbougbt. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF WORDS. 

Words are distinguished sis primitive ot derivative^ and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the latter, their ^w?'e. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harrrij great, connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language ; as, harmless^ greaOy^ con- 
nected, disconnect^ unconnected. 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words; as, watch, man, never, the, less. 

A compound word is one that is- composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, hook- 
seller, schoolmaster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass' 
house, n^gro-merdiant* 

BULES FOR TEE FIGJTBE OF WORDS. 

RULE I, — COMPOUNDS. 

Words regularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compound, should never be needlessly 
broken apart. 

RULE II. SIMPLES. 

When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be avoided. 

RULE m. THE SENSE. 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE rV". ELLIPSES. 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

RULE V. THE HYPHEN. 

When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce, as to- 
day, to-night, to-morrow ; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movable, bs Jirst-born, hanger-on, Umghtyr-loving, the hyphen 
should be inserted between them, 

RULE VI. ^NO HYPHEN. 

When a compound has but one accented, syllable in pro* 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the parts 
are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should 
be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their propel 
letters. 

Obs. — ^This important art is to be acc^niied rather by meana of the spelliDg'- 
book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the study of 
mritten rules. The orthography of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled by the best 
scholars, and many others are not usually written acooraing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant or the oithography of such words aa 
Hre uniformly spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgracefhl. 
The following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of serv- 
ice to those who wish to be accurate. 

RULES FOB SPELLING. 

RULE I. FINAL F, L, OR S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, ?, or 5, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff, mill, pass : ex- 
cept three vaf—ckf, if, of; four in I — hul, nul, sal, sol ; and 
eleven in s — cw, gaSy has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thtis, pus. 

RULE n.— OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/ I, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except a56, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
burr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RULE in. ^DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an 
xidditional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting, 

Exo. — ^X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

RULE IV. ^NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a singlo 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling; 
visit, visited ; general, generalize. 

Exa — But / and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed. 

RULE V. ^RETAINING. J 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : seeinff, blissful, oddly ^ 
hilly, stiffness, illness, smaUness, carelessness, agreement, agree- 
able. 

Exo^ — Hie irregular wor^fied, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt, 
Mhali, wili, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

RULS VI. — ^FIKAL E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate, ratable; Jbree, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying, 

Exc. — ^Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before able or 
ous, to preserve the soft sounds of c and j^; as, peace, peace' 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

BTJIiE Vn. — ^FINAL E. 

Hie final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale, 
paleness; lodge^ lodgement 

Exo. — ^When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted ; as, true, truly ; awe, awful: and sometimes retained ; 
as, rue^ rueful; slioe, shoeless, 

BULB Vm. ^FINAL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable, 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
f ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Bule 6th, change i into y, for the same reason ; aa, die, dying, 

Ob8. — ^When a vowel precedes, y sbonld not be ehaoged : as, day, days; 
walley, wUleys; money, moneys; monkey, monkeys, 

BULE IX. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose them ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish, 

Exc.T— In permanent compounds, the words ^w?? and all drop 
one /; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they re- 
tain both ; as, full-eyed, allwise, save-all, 

Obs. — Other words ending in U, sometimes improperly drop one 2, wben 
taken into composition ; as, miseal, downhil. This excision is reprehensible,' 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and becanseboth letters are neoes- 
•aiy to preserve the sound* and show the derivation of the compound. 
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Where is the consistency of writing, r^caU, mUoal, — inOtrdiL lethrol, — mnd^ 

falj—fHoUkiU, dunakUy— 
DicUonaiy, first Ameri' 



fall, drnpfifaL—ldrysUUly {humbttal^ — vyUendU, overfoL—fnoUkiUj dunffkUi— 
windtniUj twwUy — dodpoU, enrol f [See Johnson's Du 



cuL ed. 4to.] 



CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 

LESSON I. — OXNXBAL DIV1BI02V. 



What is EngUsb Grammar f 
How is it divided! 
Of what does Orthography treat ! 
Of what does Etymology treat I 
Of what does Syntax treat? 
Of what does Prosody treat ? 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LESSON XL — LEITIEUS. 

Of what does Orthography treat f 

What is a Letter f 

What is an elementary soand of a word f 

What name is given to the sound of a letter? and what epithet, to a lettei 

not sounded ? 
How many letters are there in English ? and how many soonda do thejf 

represent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same? 
What different sorts of types, or letters, are used in English? 
What are the names of the letters in English ? 
Which of the letters name themselves ? and which do not ? 
What are the names of all in both numbers, singular and pluni t 

LESSON m. — CLASSES OF LEITEBS. 

Into what general classes are the letters divided! 

What is a vowel ? 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what, consonants ! 

When are w and y consonants ? and when vowels? 

How are the consonants divided ? 

What is a semivowel! 

What is a mute? 

What letters are semivowels ? and which of these are aspirates! 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ? 

LESSON IV. — ^POWEBS, OB 80T7NDS. 

What is meant, when we speak of " the powere of the letters V* 

In what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds ! 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables! 

Can you form a word firom each by means of an/f 

Will you form an other such series with v^pt 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English t 

In what series of 'v^ords may all these sounds be heara ? 

In what series of Tvords is each of them heard more than onoe ? 

"Do our letters admit of combinations enough? 

What do we derive firom these elements of language ! 

8* . .. 
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UBSBOlf T. — ^FOBMB OT TR8 UTTTERS. 

What is said of the employment of the several styles of Icttore in English! 

What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters ? 

What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used ? 

How many mles for capitals are given? and what are their heads? 

What says Bale 1st of tities qf books f^B.xj}Q 2d of^r«/ tcords f— Bale 8d of 
names of Deity f — Bule 4th of proper names f — iTule 5th of obiects personi' 
fedZ—iiiilQ 6th of ivords derived f—^ule 7th of / and <?f— Bule 8th of 
poetry f — Bale 9th of examples^ &c. /—Bole 10th of chi^ words? 

LESSON TI. — SYLLABLES. 

Whatisasvllable? 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear ? 

What is a word of one syllable called?— -a word of two? — of three? — of four 

or more ? 
What is a diphthong ? 

What is a proper diphthong ?-r-an improper diphthong ? 
What is a triphthong ? 

What is a proper triphthong? — ^an improper triphthong? 
What chiefly directs us in mviding words into syllables? 
How many rules of syllabication are eiven ? and what are their heads? 
What says Bule 1st of consojtants f — Kule 2d of vowels f — ^Bule 8d of termina* 

tionsf — ^Eule 4th of prejixesf — Bule 6th of compounds f — ^Bule 6th of lines 
fuUf 

LBBSOK Vn. — ^WOBDS. 

What is a word ? 

How are words distinguished in reerard to species and figure? 

What is a primitive word ? 

What is a derivative word ? 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compound word ? 

How do permanent compounds differ from others ? 

How many are the rules for the figure of words ? and what, their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of compoumuf — ^Bule 2d of simples F—R\x\a 8cl of ike 

sense f — Bule 4th of ellipses f — Bule 5th of ike hyphen? — Bule 6th of using 

nohypJtenf 

LESSON "Vm. — fiPELLDfa. 

"What is spelling f 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many rules for spelling are there ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of Jmalf, I, or sf— Rule 2d of other Jnalsf—RuiQ 8d of 

the doubling of consonants ? — Bule 4th against the doubling of consonants ? 

—Bule 5th of retavningf—'RulQ 6th of >uiitf/— Bule 7th of Jinalet'— 

Bole 8th ofjmdl y /—Bule 9th of compounds f 



CHAPTER VI.— FOR WRITING. 

EXEBCISES m OBTHOGBAPffY, 

[SpelliDg Is to be taught by example, rather than by rale. For oral exerciset 
inlhis branch of learning, a spelling-book or vocabulary should be employed. The 
following examples of fklse orthograpiiy are inserted, that they may be corrected by 
the pupil in writing. They are selected with direct reference to the rules ; which 
are at first indicated by figures. For it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without 
express rules for their correction, would rather perplex than instruct the learner; 
and that his ability to correct them without reference to the rules, most presuppose 
such knowledge as would render them uselees. 
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EXERaSE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb'a 
english synonymes, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
of purley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker ? shall he not 
fear the omnipotent ? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one 1 — * The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greeee. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to hav6 killed the nemean lion, the ery- 
manthian boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
birds. The christian religion has brought all my thologio stories 
and milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, .i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
love as i do. — o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
o father Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth !* 

Q. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember this 
maxim : **' it is the second blow that makes the battle," 

EXERCISE n.— CAPITALS. 

*time and i will challenge any other two,' said philip. — 
*thus,' said diogenes, 'do i trample on the pride of plato.'— 
'true,' replied plato ; ' but is it not with the greater pride of 
diogenes V 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
Words : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, '' say to thy brethren, ' do thi»-*« 
lade your beasts, and go to the land of canaan«' " 
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•who 13 she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips 
over yonder plain ? her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
of the immediate family of adam, afler his fidl. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles decide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voice of god among the trees. 

EXERaSE in.--SYLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words : ** ci- 
vil, co-lour, co-py, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver, fea-ther, garther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-mid, whi-ther; — ^be^ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral ; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-ra-ble, e-pi-de- 
mic, pa-ra-ly-tic ; — a-ca-de-mi-cal, cha-rac-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al." — Murraxfs SpeUing-Book. 

2. Correct Webster's division of the following words: 
" oy-er, fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am- 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience, 
pc-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-ciate, 
e-nun-ciate, ap-pre^^iate/ as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiatc, 
sub-stan-tiate." — Webster^ 8 Spelling-Books, 

3. Correct Cobb'a division of the following words : " dres- 
ser, has-ty, pas-try, sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — Cohb^a Standard Spell- 
ing-BooJe. And these : " eas-tem, full-y, pull-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Webster. Also these : *' woo-dy, stor-my, clou-dy, 
ex-al-ted, at-ten-danoe." — Murray. 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, mistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underanged, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal. 

5. Divide the following compounds into syllables : England, 
anthill, cowslip, farewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 
eandstone, forever, husbandman, painstaker. 
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EXERCISE IV.— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 

The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 
A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man. 

2. An Hl-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-fablea. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's-gifts brighten many a face on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manufactured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in slavemerchantsl 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-thought. 
The glory of the common-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Rain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERaSE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction* 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

3. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 

Contempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of all tame animals the flatterrer is the most mischievous. 

4 
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5. Smalness with talness makes the figure too slender. 
Heedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquirey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it. 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou denyest a favour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint. 
A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of fame b ^together an uphil road. 

EXERCISE VL— SPELLING. 

1. He is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
Repetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to suc:»ss. 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies^ and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresion is foi^iven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakeings, ponder the motive and the end. 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment. 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A casoade, or water&l, is a charming object in scenery. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothfull. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and nmnbsculs. 

EXERCISE VII.— SPELLING. 

1. He that scofs at the crooked, should beware of stooping: 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vices. 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the oflender in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the fooUish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whlsperring to the deaf. 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-bearer. 

6. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By selfexamination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERQSE VIII.— SPELLING. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the heart. 
Aflectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bui 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a fidshood even for truth's sake. 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net. 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivlj* 
Difiiculties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief often entrapp themselves. 
G)rrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is. its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.-~SPELLINa 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 
A knave can often undersel his honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 
Rewards are for those who have fullfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties 1 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birtlu-ite. 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds frame to thy song, their chearfulj cherupp^ng 
There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every dary. 
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The soul of the slothfull, docs but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres ? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The muskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trout* 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-llved vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

' Ihese are villanous creatures/ says a blokheded boy; 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest 
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PART II. 

ET YMOLO GY. 

Etymology treats of tlie different parts of speecli, "vrith 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word ihe^ an, or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, ITie air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, Gearge,^ York, man^ 
appkf truth, 

8. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoim, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a new 
book. You two are diligent 

4. The Peonoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Yerb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule^ I am ruled; I love^ thou 
loT^est, he loves. 
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6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ d, or ed, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed three 
participles, twc simple and onefiayajpottnd; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruied^ 8. having ruled, (P^^CAjL^^. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as, They are now Aere, 
studying very diligently. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependemifL. " 
of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he SxeTiappy, 
because you are good." — L, Murray, 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : a?, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh I alas I ah I poh I pshaw I avaunt I 



PARSING. 



Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, 
^r of some related word or words, according to the defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making com- 
plete sense ; as, ** Eeward sweetens labor. — " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 
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A definition of any thing or class of things is such a dcscrip* 
tion of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or class from every 
thing else, by briefly telling what 't is. 

A rule of giammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom reguld>8 and prescribes the right use of lan-^ 
guage. 

' A praxis is a method of exercise, showing the learner how 
to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, practice, 
or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to prove 
or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of tha 
learner in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 



^ 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

PRAXIS I. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 



Jn the First Praxis, it is required of^ the pupil — to distinguish 
tlie different parts of speech, and to assign a reason for such 
distinction, by citing the proper definition, and adapting it to 
each particular case. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performa 
the labor required of him." 

l.^Submitt is a verb, because it signifies action ; 

Perfornu is also a verb^ for the same reason. 
2. Ox is a nonn, because it is the name of a thing ; 

Yoke and labor are nouns, for the same reason. 
S. The is an article, because it limits the signification of ox, yoke, ot 
labor — ^the noun before which it is placed. 

4. Bitieni is an adjective, because it expresses the quality of ox. 

5. Him is a pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun ox. 

6. Mequired is a participle, because it expresses action like a verb^ 

and qualifies the noun labor like an adjective. 

• l3Er* The numbers are here used to indicate the order in whi- N the pupil should, 
at first, bo required to distinguish the parts of speech in any sent nee. Tne rer^ Is 
made the first in this series, because it is the word to wliicli all others ve an iniaie« 
diate or remote relation, and because t is easily recognized, and, when discovered, 
leads the mind necessarily to a knowledge of the other parts df speech comprehended 
in the sentence, by showing the particular office of every >w>rd. This cannot be done, 
at this stage of tne pupil's progress, with a proper degree of intelligence and pro- 
ciston, by mechanically examining each word in succession; for the reason that to 
do so requires him to compare the distinctive oflice of «acA pari of speech with the 
word examined ; wh^' > f i these preliminary exercises, he is only required to keep In 
mind the charade r of a Hngle part of speech, and compare it with «acA word of the 
sentence in succession. Besides, an eeleeUo process like that indicated. Is better 
calculated to keep t^e interest and attention of thu pupil awake, the constant detir* 
•f cUecovery continnaUj stimulating mental avUylty. 
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7. Meekly is an adverb, because it is added to the verb pitforma^ 

and expresses manner. 

8. And is a conjiinctioii, becanse it connects eubmits and performs. 

9. To is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verli 

submits to the noun yoke. 

EXERCISE I. 

parse J in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, and the 
article, in the order, and a^cordinff to tJie method, indicated 
in Praxis I. 

The tree bears fruit. Pizarro invaded Peru. Avarice causes 
crime. The miser loves gold. The ox bears a yoke. The 
river overflowed the banks. John's brother has entered college. 
The carpenter is using a saw. John Smith explored Virginia. 
Columbus was a Genoese. Napoleon Bonaparte died an exile. 
Lend Charles a book. The m ere L ant has made a fortune. 
'»\Did the candidate obtain the office? The elephant is a quad- 
ruped. Virgil praised the emperor Augustus. The boys have 
told an untruth, ^he scholar's diligence desei*ves a reward. 
Could the criminal have escaped punishment? Queen Dido 
founded Carthage. Scipio defeated Hannibal. 

EXERCISE II. 

Parse^ in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, the article, 
the adjective^ the pronoun, and the adverb, in the order, and 
according to the method, indicated in Praxis I, 

\The industrious boys have recited their lessons well. 

The architect who planned that fine building, is named Brown. 

Demosthenes was a very famous Grecian orator. 

A child who disobeys his parents, is very ungrateful. 

Human happiness is exceedingly transient. 

The man who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 
\I saw the whole transaction ; both parties disgraced them- 
selves. They had a fierce dispute. 

Pei-severance finally overcomes all obstacles. 

I, who was present, know all the particulars. 

A Being infinitely wise will not unnecessarily afflict Li} 
treatures. 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. 

Good books always deserve a careful perusal. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

EXERCISE III. 

Parse all the parts of speech to be found in the following sen' 
ienceSf according to Praxis T. 
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The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant flowers. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with soil 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western sky 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. 

O Virtue ] how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards ! 

Alas ! such miseries are too common among mankind ! 

Industry is needful in every condition of life ; the price of 
all improvement is labor. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 
the plants and flowers display their beauty. 



CHAPTER n.~OF AETICLES. 

An Article is the word tlie^ an, or a, wbich w© put 
before nouns to limit their si^ficatioa : as, The air, Uie 
stars; ari island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following w^ord begins with a vowel sound ; as, An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. — A is 
used whenever the following word begms with a consonant 
found; as, -4 man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and y, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES, 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite, 

I. The definite article is the, which denotes some par- 
ticular thing or things ; as, The boy, the oranges. 

II. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes^one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orange. 

pBB. 1. — The Eoglish artieles have no j^nimatical modifications ; they are 
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not yaried by nnmbers, genders, and cases, as are those of some other lan- 
guages. In respect to class, eacn is mi generis, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun without an article or other word to limit its sig- 
nification, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, ^^ A candid temper li 
proper for man; that iSj/ar aU mankiaid.^'' — Murrau. 



CHAPTER in.— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, (teorge, York, man, 
apple, truth. 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken technically,, (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken ot,) are nouns; or, rather, are 
ihings read and construed as nouns ; as, i^ is u personal pronoun." — Mut' 
ray, " Th has two sounds." — Id, " Control is probably contracted from 
eounterroU,'''' — Grdbb, " Without one \f or huV^—Cowper. " A is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great A.^''— Todd's Johnson. " Formerly ^ was cast in 
a piece, as sCa are now." — SlsL of Printing^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe, the sense and use of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to other 
parts of speech, are occasionally used as nouns, and must be parsed as such ; 
as, 1. " 'The Ancient of days:^— Bible. " Of the ancienis:' —Swift. " For 
svch impertineTUsJ'^ — Steele, "He is an ignorant in it." — Id "To the 
nines,''^ — Bv/ms. 2. " Or any he. the proudest of thy sort." — Shah, " I am 
the happiest she in K^nt:'— Steele. " The shes of Italy."— /SAoife. " The hes 
in bir(fe." — Bacon. 8. " Avaunt all attitude, and stare, and start, theatric !" 
— Cuwper, " A ma^l)e of mercy is^insuflScient." — Bridge, 4. " For the^w- 
dudng of real happiness." — Grahh. " Beading, writing, and oiphering, are 
indispensable tocivilized man." 5. " An liereajter,'*'* ^Addison. " The dread 
of a hereafter:^— FvXler. " The deep amen:'— Scott. " The while.''— Milton. 
6. « With Aari, and whoop, and wild halloo:'— Scott, " Will cuts hun short 
with a * What then T "—Addison. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; proper 
and common. 

L A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam^ Boston^ the Hud- 
son, the Bomans, the Azores, the Alps. 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as. Beast, bird, fish, insect, — 
creatures, persons, chUdrej^.^"^ 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract, and verbal or par- 
ticipial^ are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
many individuals together; as, Council, meeting, committe$f 
Joek. 
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4 2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Ooodness, hardness^ 
prtde^/railti/. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action 
^or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 

but employed as a noun : as, '^ The triumphing of the wicked 
is short." — f/oft, xx, 6. 

4. A thing 9ui generis^ (i* £•) of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself without plurality in either the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Oalvanism^ music, geometry. 

On. l.—The proper name of a penon or place with an article prefixed. Is 
{[generally used as a common nonn : as. " He is <^ Cicero of his age,'^ — ^that 
18, thu orator. " Many a fiery ^^, — ^tnat b, mountam : except when a com- 
mon noun is understood; as. The f river] Hudson, — The [/ship] Amity, — Ths 
treacherous [man] Judas, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper ; as, Th^Park^ — The Strand, 

Obs. d. — The common name of a thing or quality personified often becomes 
proper ; as, *^'My power,^ said Eeaaon^ *•]& to advise, not to oompeL*"— * 
Jdhnaon* 

MODIFICATIONS. 

KouDB have modifications of four kinds; namelji 
Persom^ Numbers^ Genders, and Cases. 

PERSONS. 

•^ Persons, in grammar, are modifications tliat distin- 
guish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken o£ 

Obs. — The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the disooune itself. It belong to 




jects, in person. - 

There are three persons; the first, the s&x)nd, and the 
third. . 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as " I Paul have written it" 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
the person addressed ; as, ^^ Robert, who did this?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person oi 
thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his iooi." 

Obs. 1. — ^In written language, the^<{j>0r«oi> denotes the writer or author; 
and tne second, the reader or person addressed : except when the writer de* 
scribes not himself, but some one else, as uttering to an other the words 
whioh he records. 
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Obs. S. — ^The speaker eeldom refers, to himself hy nams as th« speaker; 
consequentiy, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when tney are^ 
a prononn is usually prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
first person to nouns altogether; others ascrihe it: and many are silent on 
the Buhject. Analogy clearly requires it ; as may he seen by the following 
examples: **AdsumTroivia MneeaJ''' — Virff. ''^ C&Uopiua reoensuiy — Ter. Com, 
tyimdfinem. " Faol, an apostle, &o^ onto Timothy, my own son in the fiuth.^' 

Ow. 8.— When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
the^rs^ person, or to address his hearer or reader in the second, he speaks 
of l)oth or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Moses did, and Cesar 
records the achievements of Coisar, So Judah humbly beseeches Joseph: 
*' Let thy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my lord.^* — (fen.j 
a[liv, 83. And Abraham reverently intercedes with God : " Oh I let not tiU 
Jjord be uigiT, and I will speak.'^ — Gen., xviii, 80. 

Obs. 4.—When inanimate things are spoken to, they ate personified : and 
their names are put in the second person, because by the f^pire uie ODJects 
are sujfposed to be capable of hearing. 

NDMBEES. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish unity and plurality. 

Obs. — ^The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object, or of more. It belong to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by infer- 
ence from the principles of concord. Pronouns are uke their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is tliat which denotes but one ; 
as, The hoy learns. 

The plural numher is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or es to the singular : as, hook, hooks; box, boxes. 

Rule I. — ^When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally formed by adding 
B only, and Ihe number of syllables is not increased : m^peny 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

Rule II. — ^But when the sound of * cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page, 
pages ; fox, foxes. 

Obs. 1. — English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add es, but 
do not increase their syllables: as, wOy woes ; hero, heroes : negro, negroes; 
potato, potatoes; muskUto, mushittoes; octavo, octavoes. Tne exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fullv Anglicized ; 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, <&c. Other nouns in o add s only ; as, 
folio, /<mos ; bamboo, bamboos. The plural of ttoo^ is commonly written twos, 
but some prefer twoes, 

Obs. 2.--Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
Into i, and add es, without increase of syllables : as, Jly, flies ; diiiy, duties^ 

3' 
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yFiiiiCMf mitn^ ^ v%ru,j ^ "^'^J *'^^ I ''••V 1 ^^J'l '•**v * vJ «>«»»«. very, m/v^ j -wtvu,ij » «wt| 

theavea, leaves, &c. Z(/i?. az7««; Xvi^/y;, hni/oes ; v>\j€, wives; are similar. 
5^a2f makes staves: thougn the compounds oi staff art regnlar : sa^ flagstaff 
fiaqniaffs. The greater number of noons in / and /s, are r^ular ; as, j^^ 
hir\fesy chiefs^ gr^fs, gulfs, Ac 

Ubs. 4. — ^Tne following are still more irregular : man^ men ; woman, wo- 
men; child, children; brother, brethren [or brothers'] ^ foot, feet; ox, oxen; 
toothy teeth ; goose, geese; louse, lice; mouse, mice; (he, dice ; penny, pence; 
JHes, stamps, and o^nie^, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural : as^ area/nwm, 
creana: datum, data; erratum^ errata; egkivium, effluvia; medium, media 
[or mediums^ ; minima, minutioi ; stratum, strata ; "stamen, stamina ; genus^ 
genera J genius, genii [geniuses, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii; 
appendix, appendices [or appendixes] ; calx, catces; index, indices [or indexes]; 
vortex, vortices ; axis, axes ; basis, bases: crisis, crises ; thesis, theses ; anti- 
thesis, antitheses: dkeresis, duBreses; ellipsis, euipses; emphasis, emphases f 
hypothesis, hypotheses ; metamorphosis, metamorphoses ; automaton, automata ; 
criterion, criteria [or oriterions] ; phamomenon, phenomena ; dverub, cherubim ; 
seraph, seraphim; beau, beaux \ot beaus], 

Obs. 6. — ^Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no plural; 
as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs. 7. — ^Proper names of individuals, strictly nsed as such, have no plural. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
in some deffreo common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, The 
Stuarts, — The Qxsars : so likewise when such nouns are uaed to denote char- 
acter; as, " The Aristotles, the TaUys, and the Lvoysy — Bv/rgh, 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 
and, except in a direct address, they are usually coostrued with the definite 
article: as. The Greeks,— The Jesuits, 

Obs. 9. — When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, U varied to form the plural ; as. The 
Miss Howards, — The tioo Mr, Claries, But a title not regarded as a part of 
one compouna name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one; as, 
Messrs. Lambert ana Son, — The Lords Calthorpe and Erskine, — The Lords 
Bishops of Durham and St. David's, — The Lords Goinmissioners of Justiciary, 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular ; as, emlers, ides, oats, soissors, 
tongs, vespers, literati, 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, sheep, deer, vermin^ 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and more properly, 
as plural: alms, amends, pains, riches: ethics, mathematics, mstapnysics^ 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. Bellows ana 
gaUoua are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, " Let a gallows be made."— 
Bsther, v, 14. "The bellows are burned." — Jer., vi., 29 ;) but they have a 
regnlar plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isikmus, prospectus, and rebus, 
admit the regular plural. 

Obs. \2.— Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive 
(lase : as, Sing, father-dn-law, Plur. falher8-4n'law, Poss. father-vnAauPs ;— 
Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. court-^martiaPs, The Possess^ 
ive plural of such nouns is never used. 

Obs, 13. — Compounds ending in ftd, and all those in which the prindpal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns : as, 
handfuls, spoonfuls, mouthfuls, fellow -servants, man-servants, outpourings, 
ingatherings, downsittings, 

Obs. 14. — Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, frenerally admit 
the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken distributively, they 
have a plural signification, without the Ibrm ; ss, " The Jury were divided." 

Obs. 15, — When other parts of speech become nouns, they either want tii« 
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plural, or firm >. regularly ^ like common sonns of the same endingR ; as, 
^*Hia afi^rs wear on at tixe9 and sevens,''^ — ArbiUknot. ** Some mathemati' 
dans ha/e pir.>06ed to compute by ttooes; others^ hy fours: others, by twelves."^ 
— CAurckiU. * Three/awr<A#, nine fe»/A«." — Id. ^^Tim»^A takings vad kav-^ 
inffsJ*^ — JSartcn. "They«t* and »ay»." — Newspaper. "Theajw and noesJ" 
— Jbid, ^* The tns and the outs.^^ — 3id. ** Hift ands and his ors," — Mott* 
'' One of the btOs^'—Fowle, *' In raising the mirth of stupids:' -^SteeU, 

GENDERS. 

Grenders, in grammar, are modifications that distin-* 
guish objects in regard to sex. 

Obs. — ^The different genders are founded on the natoral distinction of sea 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns : and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the rruzsculine^ the /emtmntf, 
and the neuter » 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind ; as, wan, father, king. 

^hQ feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes tlungs that 
are neither male nor female ; as, pen, ink, paper. -4^ 

Obs. I. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, ctyusin^ 
friend^ neialAour, parerd, person^ servant. The gender of these is usually 
determinea by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
the unnecessaiy and improper term common gender, Murray justly observes. 
''There is no such gender belonging to the lanj^uage. The business oi 
parsing, can be effectufdly performed without having recourse to a common 
gender:^ The term is more useful, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2.— Generic names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virtoally include botn sexes ; as, '* Hast thoa given the horse strength r 
bast thou clothed his neck with thunder I'' — " Doth the hawk fly by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her wing^s toward the south t" — Job, These have been 
called epicene nouns — ^that is, euperoommon j' but they ea<6 to be parsed each 
according to the gender of the pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8. — ^Those terms which are equallv applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females,) ana those plurals which are known to 
include both sexes^ should be called masculine in parsing; for^ in all lan- 
guages, the masculine gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
employed when both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, hacheCor, maid ; hoy, girl ; brother, 
sister; luck, doe; buUy cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ; father, 
ma^er; friar, nun; gander, goose; harty roe; horse, mare; husband, wife; 
king, queen ; lad, utss ; lord, lady ; man, woman ; master, mistress ; muter, 
spawner^ nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven, slut; son, daughter ; stag, hind; 
steer, heifer ; uncle, a/ufU ; wiaard, witch, 

II. By the use of different terminations : as, d^t, abbess ; administrator, 
odmifMratrix ; adulterer, adulteress ; bridegroom, bride; caterer, oateress; 
dvJce, duchess; emperor, empress or empress; executor, exeeutriot; governor, 
govsmsss; hero, heroine; tdndgrw^e, latndgra^ine ; margra/o^, margravine; 
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marquitf marehiofUM; toreertr^ toreeren ; ttiUan^ miUaium or mtUana ; t» 
laior, Udatrix ; tutor, tutartai or tutrta$ ; widower, widow. 

The following nouns become feminine by merely adding €98 ; haron^deaeon^ 
hear, ho»t,j€w, uon, mayor, patron^ peer, poU,prie$t, prior, prophet, eh£pKerd^ 
ftiaxmnt. 

The following nouns become feminine bv rejecting the last vowel, and 
adding euj actor, ambanador, arbiter, ben^actor, chanter, oonduetor, doctor, 
eieetor, encharUer,/ounder, hunter, iddator, inventor, prinet, protector, eong- 
tter. spectator, euUor, tiger, traitor, votalry. 

III. By preflxine an attribute of distinction : as. eockr-eparrow^ hen^epan^; 
manservant, tnaic^-Bervant ; he-goat, the-goai ; male relattons, female relatione. 

Qua, 5. — The names of things without life, used literally, are always of 
the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented figuratively, 
SB having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness^ or subiimitjr, are 
spoken of as masculine ; as^ the eun, time, death, deep, jear, anger, winter, 
war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
Hie moon, earth, nature, fortune, knowledge, tutpe, eprvng,peace.- 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of miiJtitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender : but when they convey the idea 
of pfuralilT without the form, they follow the gender of the individuals that 
compose the assemblage. 

Obe. 7. — Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded^ 
are generally spoken of as neuter; as, ** He fired at the deer, and wounded 
t^'* — **If a man shall steal an ox or t^ sheep, aad kill U ot sell ttf* &c^— 
Mkodue, zxii, 1* 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that distinguisli 
the relations of nouns and pronouns to otner words. 

Obs. — The cases are founded on the different relations under which thioffs 
are represented in discourse, and from which the words acquire correspond^ 
ent relations, or become dependent one on an other, according to the sense. 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like tneir antecedents, in caae. 

There are three cases ; the nominativej the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as. The Joy runs; /run. 

Obs. — The autjeet of a finite verb is that which answers to who or wh^at 
before it; as, <' The boy runs"— TTAo runs? The bog. Boy is therefore 
here in the nomMUstvce case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as, The boy's hat; my hat 

Obs. 1. — ^The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singiilar numbei 
by adding to the nominative e preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plural, 
when the nominative ends iu s, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular, 
boy'^s ; plural, boys*} — sounded alike, but written difiercntly. 

Obs. 2.^Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, mi^n^s, men's. 

Obs. S. — When the singular and tb«i plural are alike in the nominative, 
the ^Kistrophe, which (as Dr. Johnson txsA shown) is merely a sign of tiie 
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ease, and not of elisioD, ouffht to follow the « in the plnnd, to dibtingiiish il 
lh>in the singular ; as, tfu^i, tihteptl** 

Gas. 4.— Tlie apottrophie t addd a syllable to the noan, when it will not 
unite with the sound in wiiich the nominative ends \ as, tarch't^ pzononnoed 

torchiz^ 

One. 5. — The apostrophe and 8 are sometimes ^dded to mere cbaraoters, to 
denato phralUy, and not the possessive case; as, Two a^s — ^three 6's — four 
9^B. In the Allowing example, they are used to give the sound of a verbal 
termination to words that are not properly verbs : ** When a man in a solil* 
oqny reasons with himaelf, tmdjnv'a and oon'tf and weighs all his designS|" 
^c — Qmgrete, 

The objective case is that form or state of a noon or 
pronoun, whicli usiially denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy ; he knows 
me, 

Obs. 1. — The dbfsct of a verb, partidple, or preposition, is that which an^ 
Bwers to tphom or what after it ; as, *^ I know the boy." — I know wham f The 
hajf. Bvif is therefore here in the olffecUve case. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike iu 
form, beinff distinguishable from each other only by tneir plaoe in a sen'* 
tenoei or their simple dependence according to Hoq sense. 

THE DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrangement of Iti 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 



JSXAMPLE I. FRIEND. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friend, 
friend's, 
friend ; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friends, 
friends', 
friends. 



EXAMPLE n. — ^MAK. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



man, 

man's, 

man; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



men, 

men'fl^ 

men. 



EXAMPLE in. — POX. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



fbxesj 
foxes', 
foxes. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 



EXAMPLE IV. ^FLT. 



fly, 
fly's, 

fly; 



Plur. Nom, fliei^ 
Poss. flies', 
Obj. fliea. 
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ANALYSIS. 

/ Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain two principal parts ; 
namely, the avhject and ihe predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 
evhiect ; as, " The %un has set." — " Can you write ? " 

That which is said of the subject is ^^ predicate. In 
its simplest form it is always a verb ; as, " Beauty fades/^ 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
9i, proposition. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, " Fire burns." — ^' The truth will prevail.'^ 

Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of 
the propositions which tJiey contain, into four classes ; 
dedaratiA)ey interroffative, imperati/oe^ and exclcmhatory. 

A sentence is decla/rative when it expresses an affir- 
mation or negation ; interrogative^ when it expresses a 
question; imperatvoe^ when it expresses a command; 
and exdamatoi^y^ when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. 1. — The predicate being always a yerb, the anblect of the sentence is 
the subject of the verbf as defined in Obs, page 52. The object of the verb^ 
when the latter is the predicate of a sentence, may be treated as a distinct 
part of the sentence. It properly, however, modifies the verb, and is not a 
primary element of the sentence. In imperative sentences, the subject is 
the pronoun thou or you (understood). For the definition ox the object of a 
verb, see Obs. 1, page 58. 

Obs. 2. — ^There are sometimes used in connection with a sentence, words 
that form no part of its structure. Such words are said to be independent, 
A noun or a pronoun may be independent in various ways ; as. 



1. The name of a i>erson or thing addressed ; as, *^ John, when will yoa 

go ? "— " O ye of Uttle faith! " 
\ Tne name of a person or thing which is the subject of an exclamation ; 



as, " Alas, poor Torick I " 
8. An expletive word used merely to make the subject or object em- 
phatic * as, ^' The Spring— ahe is a blessed thing I ** — *■'■ Gad, a 
troop snail overcome mm.*' 
Such nouns and pronouns, although independent in state, require the form 
of the nominative case, and therefore, in parsing, should be said tooe in 
that case. Interjections are always independent. 

EXEEOISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS n.— ETYMOLOGIOAIi. 

In ihe Second J^raods, it ia reqidred of the pupU — to sUUe 
whether the sentence is declarative^ interrogative^ imperative^ 
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€>r exclamatory ; to analyze it by pointing out the subject^ pred- 
icate^ and object ; and to parse it by distinguishing the different 
parts of speech, and the classes and modifications of the 
nouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

•* Colambus studied geography." 

Anai^tsis. — ^This is a eimple dedaratiye sentenoe. The Bubjeot is ddtefn^iu / 
the predicate, studied ; the object, geography. 

pABsma. — Columbus is a proper nomi, because it is the name of a particular 
individaal ; it is of the third person, because it is the name of a per- 
son spoken of; of the singular number, because it denotes but one ; 
of the masculine render, because it is the name of a male ; and in the 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb studied. 

Studied is a verb, because it sieuifies action. 

Qeography is a common noun, because it is the name of a thing 9ui generis : 
(see ^age 48). It is of the third person, because it is spoken of; of 
the singular number, because it denotes out one ; of the neuter gen- 
der, because it is neither male nor female : and in the objective case, 
because it is the object of the verb studied. 

''Generosity makes friends. Can .indolence bestow wealth ? 
Despise meanness. Can man avoid errors ? Does Eliza under- 
stand Italian ? Love truth. Perseverance overcomes obstacles. 
What did you say ? Diligence deserves praise. It should bo 
r^arded. Could he have avoided disgrace ? Romulus founded 
Borne. Forgetfulness cures sorrow. Can liars respect them- 
selves ? Do they fear God f Birds sing. Cowards fear death. 
Sinners feel remorse. Has John returned ? Time flies. Plants 
produce fruit. Observation increascis knowledge. Mortal, 
prepare.>s Take warning, youth ! Liberty, it has fled ! Elec- 
tricity causes lightning. Avarice extinguishes generosity. In- 
tegrity inspires confidence. Who can trust liars ? 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

^An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun^ 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. You two are diligent. 

- CLASSES. 

/ Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely. 
comnum^ proper^ numeral^ pronominal^ participial^ anu 
compound. 
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I. A common odjeciive is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting qaality or situation; as, Qciod^ had^ 
peaceful^ warlike — eastern, western, ovtery inner. 

IL A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
^per name; as» Americanj English^ Platonic, 

m. A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi* 
nite number ; as, One, two^ three, four, jive, six^ &c. 

IV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its nonn, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.B join to guard what earn desires to gain." 
— Pope, That is, AU men join to guard what cocA man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective, is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, NuHrown, laughter* 
loving, four-footed, 

Obb. 1. — Numeral adjectives are of tliree lands : namely, 

1. Qjtrdinal; as^ One, two, three, foar, five, Biz, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, <fec. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, <ftc. 

8. MuUipUoative ; as, Siiu^le or alone, double or twofold, triple or three- 
fold, quadruple or fourfbld, quintuple or fivefold, 'sextuple or sixfold, sep* 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightfold, Sco. 

Obs. 2.— Compound adjectives, being formed at pleasure, are very numer- 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and ran on in a serios ; 
as, one46ctv€dy two^eoDed^ ihre»4eamed^f<mr4e(MBed^ <&c 

MODIFICATIONS. 

""^ Adjectives have, commonly, no momfications but the 
forms of c(Wipamo7». 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by the 
•adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded ; 
as, hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of/ 
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different degrees, cannot be compared; as, two, second^ 
allj totals immortal^ infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, more skillful, most skillful — skillful, less skillful, 
least skillful. 

^ BEGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
d^ree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add 
ing e^/ to them ; as. 

Positive^ Comparative, Superlative. 

great, greater, . greatest, 

♦wide, wider, widest. 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, wise, more wise, most wise ; 
famouSy more famquSy most famous; amiable, more amiable^ 
most amiable, - 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, iffisSj less wise, leastwise ; famouSy 
less famous, least famous; amiable, less amiable, kast amiable, 

Obs. 1. — Adjecdves of more than one syllable, except dissyllableB ending 
m y or mute «, rarely admit a change of termination, but are ^ther compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus we say, fnrkunn, more virkums, mott vtrkunuf 
but not ffiHuous, viriwnuer, virtuouiek, 

. Obs. 2. — The predzing of an adverb can hardly be called a varioHan of the 
adjective: the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
degree being[ ascribed to the adverb — or, if yon please, to dom words; for 
both are varied in senee by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8. — The degrees in whioh quaUtles may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the only degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wiiich our vanation of the a^jeotive or adverb enables us to express. 
Whenever the ad^^eetive ite^f denotes these decrees, they properly belong to 
it ; as, leorthpf wmhier, vforthieet. If an advert is employed for tms purpose, 
that also is compared, and the two d^p^es formed are properly its own ; as, 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. But these same decrees may be otker^ 
wise expressed; as, worthy, in a higher degreeyroriYiY, vn the highest degree 
worthv. Here also the adjective worthy is virtually compared as before : but 
only the adjective high is grammatically modified. Many grammarians nave 
erroneously parsed the adverbs more and most^ Use and least, as parts of the 
a^ective. 

* See Bulas for SpelUng IIL and Vl 

3* 
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IBREGULAB OOMPABISO^. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good^ 
better y best; bad or «7/, worse, worst; little^ less, least ; mttch, 
more, most; many^ more, most. 

Obs. 1. — In English^ and also in Latins most adjectives that denote plac4 
or tUuaticm, not onlj form the superlative irregularly, but are also either re- 
dundant or defective in comparison. Thus : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : far, farther, far^ 
Huti, farmost or /arihermost ; netfr^ nearer, nearest or next; jore. former, 
foremost or first / hind, hinder, hindmost or hindermoet ; in, inner, tnmost or 
iOMermost; out, outer or tUter, outmost or utmost, outermost or utt^fnost ; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
latter, latest or last, 

II. The following fire want the positive : UfK &dv. J after, aftmost, or af-* 
termost; [forth, tJSy,,] further, furthest or furthermost ; hither^, hUhermost ; 
nether y nethermost; under, undermost, 

III. The following want the comparative: /fY>n^,/nM<«n<M^; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost; end, endmostj tap, topmost; bottom, bottommost; mid 
or middle, midst, midmost or middlemost ; north, northmost ; south, south- 
most ; northern, northernmost ; southern, southernmost ; eastern, easternmost ; 
western, westernmost, 

OfiB. 2.— Many of these irregalar adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
ahow to what class they belong. 

Obs. 8. — The words /ore and hind, front and rear, head and end, right and 
l^L in and out, high and low, top and bottom, up ana down, upper and under, 
mia and after, are often joined m composition with other words ; and some 
of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their 
nouns ; as, i»-laiid. mid-aesk, qfter-ages, &c, 

Obs. 4. — It may oe remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or u&er, after and hither ; 
as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, interior 
and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and junior, major and minor; that 
they cannot, like other compuutives, be construed with the conjunction 
i%a», introdcuinji^ the latter term of comparison ; for we never say, one thing 
ia former, stwenor, ttc.^ than an other. 

Obs. 6. — Oommon adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more numer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
axe pronominal, may be varied by comparison ; and some participial adjec- 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
way susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are oiten used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— An etoenvM 
school—A mahogany chair— A JSouth-Sea drenn. These also are incapable 
of comparison. 

Obs. 7. — The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regularly 
declined ; as. Such a one — One^s own self— The little ones — ^By tens— For 
twenty's aakfi— By fifties— Two moMons, 

Obs. 8.— Comparatives, and the w(»rd ether, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as. Our superiors — ^His betters — 
The elder'*s advice — An* oui^^s wo— Let others do as they will. But, aa ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9. — Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modincations : except this and that, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason fbr joining on^and other, ^n liere excludes 
any other article; and anal<^7 and consistency require that the words l)e seiuurated. 
Their union has led sometimes to an improper repetitiofi of the «rti^; as, ^Another 
•ach a mao,'— for, * An ^tber soeh msBsJ 
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the plnral these and those; and much, manp, and a few otheni, which are 
compared. 

Cm. 10. — ^Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are net expressed, may 
be parsed as representing them in persotiy number^ gender, and ease : but 
those who prefer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective simply 
as an adjective, 

Obs. 11.— The foUowmg are^the principal pronominal adjectives : AIL any, 
loihy certain, divers, each, either, else, enough, every, few, former, first, latter, 
last, little, less, least, m^ich, many, more^ most, neither, no or none,^ one, only, 
ether, own, same, several, soma, such, this, that, these, those, tohich, what, 

Obs. 12. — Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are, for 
the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS 

Words, added to any other word in the sentence to 
modify or limit its meaning, are called adjuncta. Ad- 
juncts are sometimes called niodifications. 

They are divided into two classes, primary and sec- 
ondary adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to either of 
the principal parts; as, " Oood books always deserve a 
careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; 
as, ^'Suddenly acquired wealth very rarely brings happi- 
ness." 

Adjuncts are divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes ; namely, adjective^ adverbial^ and explan- 
atory. 

An adjective adjunct is 'one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, " Both those bad boys deserve 
severe punisartaent." 

An adverbial adjunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
"Bemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youthJ^ 

An explanatory adjunct is one used lo explaia a pre- 
-^ding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor Napoleon 
was banished." — " We, the people, ordain this constitu- 
tion." 

The subject or the object in a sentence, may be modified by 
adjective or explanatory adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

* No and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the former 
being used before a noun expressed, and the latter when the noun in understood, or 
Dot placed after the lu^jective ; as, ^* For none of ua liveth to himself, and no mua 
dtoib to hinuelfl*'— i2a}nan«, xiv. 7. 
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1. By an article or an adjective ; as, ^ Hie diligent scholar 

improves." 

2. By ft noun or pronoun in the possessive case^ as, 

WillianCs sister has lost her book." 
8. By a verb used as an adjective: as, '^The desire to 

excel is laudable." 
4. By a preposition and its object^ used together as an 

adjective ; as, ^^ A man of integrity obeys the dictates 

of conscience^ 
6. By a noun or pronoun nsed as an explanatory adjunct ; 

as, " Ilis brother, Charles^ is idle." 

The predicate of a sentence may be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

1. By an adverb ; as, ''The sun shines brightly.^ 
2« By a preposition and its object^ used together as a^^ 
adverb ; as, ** He came /row Boston.^'* ^ 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 

PRAXIS in. — ETYMOLOGICAL, 

In the Third Praxis^ it is required oj the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as m the preceding praxis / to point 
out J in additioUy the adjuncts of each of the principal parts^ 
and distinguish their classes ; and to parse the sentence by 
distinguihhing tlie different parts of speech^ and the classes 
and modifications of the nounSy and adjectives^ distinguish* 
ing also the article as definite or indefinite. Thus: — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws.** 

Analysis. — This is a simple dedaratiTe sentence. 
The sab^ect is Athenians ; the predicate, cbaeroed ; the object^ laws. 
The subject is hmited by the adjective adjunct, the ; the predicate is modi- 
fied dv the adverbial adjunct, carMay ; and the object is modified by 
the adjective adjuncts, SdorCs and wise, 

Parsinq. — Tke is the definite article, because it limits the noun Athenians, 

Athenians is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular people. 

(Modifications as in the preceding praxis.) 
Carnally is an adverb, because it is added to the verb dbservedy and cz' 

presses manner. 
Observed is a verb, because it expresses action. 
Solon's is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular individual; 

it is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and in 

the possessive case, because it indicates the possession of laws. 
Wise is a common adjective, because it simply expresses the quality of 

laws. 
Laws is a common noon, because it is the name of a class of things. 
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Pleasure's call always wins an eager attention. 

Avarice rapidly extinguishes every generous emotion. 

King Belshazzar made a great feast. 
/ Every pereon highly praised William's noble conduct. 

AVhere did your kind father buy that interesting book ? 

The JPrench ambassador immediatelj presented his cre« 
dentials. ^ / / 

This benevolent young lady kindly teaches many poor children* 

Riotous indulgence rapidly destroys the bodily vigor. 

This enterprising merchant has just returned from Europe, 

The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. 

Indulgence in sloth can never lead to prosperity. 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

The beautiful pi'ospects of nature always excite the warmest 
admiration of mankind. 

The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes excited the fierce 
indignation of Athens against Philip of Macedon. 



CHAPTER v.— OF PEONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves Im book; Ae has long lessons, and ht 
learns ^em well. 

Obs. 1.— The word for which a pronoun etands, is called its wnUcedenJt^ 
because it usually precedes the pronoun. But some have limited the term 
anJUcedmi^ to the word represented by a relative. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronouns / and ikou in their different modifications, stand 
immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known without be- 
ing named; (/meaning the Bpwuur^ and wcm the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally underwood, 

Obs. 8. — ^The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
^^He that hath knowledge, spareth his words.^' 

Obs. 4."— a pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
son or thing unknown to the speaker ; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 6. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand in con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as. He that arms his intent 
with virtue is invindble."— " Who that has any moral sense, dares tell lies f 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; 'persanal^ rel- 
ative, and interrogative. 

L A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
form, of what person it is. 

The simpk personal pronouns are five : namely, I, of 
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the first person ; ftow, of the second person ; he^ $he^ and 
it, of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, myself^ of the nrst person ; thyself^ of the second per- 
son ; himself^ hersdfy and itsdf^ of the third person. 

n. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who^ which^ what, and that ; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever, whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to thai 
or those which ; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent, and 
then as relative. 

in. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with which 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and whai; 
being the same in form as relatives. 

Obs 1. — Who is Tuaally applied to persons onlj: which, though fonnerly 
applied to persons, is novtr confined to animals ana inanimate thin^ . what 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only : that is applied indifferently 
to persons, animals, or things. 

6b8. 2.— The pronoan wMii has a twofold relation, and is often osed (hy 
ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and retetive, oeing eqaivalent to ikat 
whtchf or the thing which. In this double relation, what represents two cases 
at the same time : as, ^^ He is ashamed of what he has done ;" that is, of that 
[thing] which he has done. It is usually of the singular namber, though 
•ometimes plural ; as, *^ I must turn to the faults, or what appear such to 
me." — Byron. " All distortions and mimicries, aa such, are what raise aver- 
Bion in stead of pleasure. — Steele. 

Obs. 8.— What is sometimes used both as an adjective and a reloHve at the 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : 9s. " What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is. All the money ihat we had, &c. 
" What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man whoy &c. »* What god 




do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth."— -e7«r., xliv^ 17. 

Obs. 4. — Who, wnichj^ and^ what, when the affix ever or soever is added, 
have an unlimited si^niflcation ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing, is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all com- 
monly followed by two verbs : as, " Whoever attends, will improve ;" that 
is. Any person who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the antecedent. 

Obs. 5. — Which and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
things : as, " What man ?"— " Which boy?'' 

Obs. 6. — The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who, 
whom, or which ; as, " The days that [which] ore past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; as, " That book is new." In other cases, it is a con- 
junction, as. "Live well, IhU you may die well." 

Obs. 7.— The relative thai has this peculiaritv, that it cannot t)Uow the 
word on which its case depends: thus, it is said, {John, xiii, 29,] <*Buy 
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those things thai we have need qf;^^ hut we cannot saj, << Buy those things 
qfthat we nave need/' 

Obs. 8. — The word a#, though nsnally a conjanction or an adrerh, haa 
sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun; as, *^The I/ord added to 
the church daily such [][>erson8J as should he saved.'' — AciSy ii, 47. 

Obs. 9.-^ Wither was formerlyused as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
ring to one of two things ; as, *' Whether is greater, the gold or the temple ?'* 
— Mitt,, Z2iii, 17. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this; that, 
as the suhject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
preceding^ noun, but to something which is to oe expressed in the answer to 
the question. Their )p^«oi», number , and gender, therefore, are not regulated 
by an anteeederU noun ; hut bv what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, sgree with them in these respects : as, ** Whai lies there f " 
Ans. '* Two men a^ep.*' 




MODIFICATIONS. 

PronouDB liave the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons, Numbers, Oenders, and Cases, 

Obs. 1. — ^In the personal pronouns, most of these proi>^ies are distin* 
guished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the interrogative pro- 
nouns, they aro ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2.~-The personal pronouns of the first and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
according to the known application of them. [See Leviaeui's French Oram,, 

L78.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of course 
ow the sex to which thev respectively belong ; snd, whenever they ap- 
Ssar in narrative, we are told who they are. In ixxtin, an a4jeGtive or a par- 
ciple relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with them in number^ 
^fender, and ease ; as, 

MUeroi hoc tamen unum 
Ezequere, Anna, nUhi : eolam nam perfidus Hie 
lis colere, aroanos etiam tibi credere sensus ; 
SUa viri moUes aditus et tempora ndrss.— Virgil, 

Obs. 8. — ^Many grammarians deny the first person of nouns, and the gen- 
der of pronouns of the first and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
that, '^Pronouns must always sgree with their uitecedents, and the nouns for 
which they stand, in gender, mmber, asxdpereony — Murray's Oram., 2d Ed., 
1796. Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
bothl 

THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of iti 
num)>ers and cases. 

y/ filMPLB PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the FmsT PERSON, any* of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

* That the prononna of the first and second persons are sometimes mascaline and 
sometimes feminine, is perfectly certain; but whether they can or cannot be neater, 
ti a question difficult to be decided. To things iiuaimato they are only appUad flgur* 
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Thou, ofikt bboond pbrson, any of Hit genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur, Nom. ye,* or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or youra^ 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

Hb, of the THIRD PERSON, moscuUne gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirSy 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, y^memn^ gefider. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss, her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs^ 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, oftheTOSKD person, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur, Nom. they, 

Poss. its,f Poss. their, or theirs, > 

Obj. it; Obj. them« ^ 

Ob8. 1. — ^Mofit of the personal pTononnB have two forme of the poes^siye 
case, in each number^ as, m^ or mine, our or ourt ; thv or t/lin«, you or 
yours; her or hera, their or tlmre. The former is used before a noun ex* 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood, or so plaoed as 
not immediately to follow the pronoun ; as, '* My powers are ihineJ" — Mont' 
fj^omery. 

Obs. 2. — JiRne and thine were formerly used before all words beginning 
with a vowel sound ; my and thy, before others : as, ^' It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.^^ — Psalm, But this usage la 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

<* Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.'' — Byron. 
COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word self I added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class d compound personal pronouns ;t'which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

atively ; and the qaestion is, whether the tifcare always necessarilf changes the gen- 
der of the antececfcnt nonn. Pronoans are of the same sender as the noans for which 
they stand; and if. in the following example, ffold and aiamond are neater, so is tho 
pronoun me. Ana, if not neater, of what gender are they T 

« Where thy true treaaare 7 Gold says, » Not in fne:' 
Aud, ♦ Not in *im,' the diamond. Gold is poor/— Tounff. 

* The use of the pronoun ye is mostly oonftned to the solemn style, and to the 
burlesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

t In ancient times, he, hie, and him, were applied to things neuter. In our trans- 
lation of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nominative and the objective, 
but Ai« is retained in the possessive, neuter; as, "Look not thou upon the wine, 
when it <« red, when it giveth hie color in the cnp, when it moveth «totf(/' aright"— 
JProv., xxili, 81. Its is not found in the Bii^lo, except by misprint. 

% The wurd eel/wsiS originally an adjifctive; but when URcd alone, it is now gen- 
erally a naitn. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the 
compound personal pronoans. Dr. Johns<ni caUa m{^ a pronoun ; but he explains 
it as being u4)eoHve and euMewtine, 
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8ome persons are to be distinguished from others : as^ sing. 
myself, plur. ourselves; sing, thyself plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself'^ plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itself plur. them>selves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative aad objective. 

RBLATIVBS AND INTERROOATIVBS. 

The relative and the mterrogative pronouns are thus do* 
dined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Norn, who, Plur. Nom, who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj.' which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom, what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied topersonSy animals^ and things. 

Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever^ and whatever or whatsoever^ are de* 
dined in the same manner as the simples, who, which^ what. 



'■^ ANALYSIS. 

A clause is a sentence that forms a part of another sen- 
tence. Clauses are either dependent or independent, 
A dependent clause is one used as an adjunct, or as 

* Eisself, ibutsl/y and theirsel'ves, are more analogical than himae^t ititsel/t (hem- 
ulv€9; but custuin has rejected the former, and established the latter. When an ad- 
jective is prefixed to aelf^ the pronoans are written separately in the possessive case; 
as, My aln$;le Melf, — My own seli^ — Hi9 own sell^ — T%Hr own selves. 

t VAostf fa sometimes used as the poaaeuiYO oase of toAicft / aS) ^ A religion toftoM 
«cigia is divine.''— .fltoir. 

6* 
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one of the principal parts of a sentence. The claose on 
which it depends, is called the principal clause. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A complex sentence is one composed of a principal 
claase, and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called 
members. 

0&«.--The relative claiue is a dependent daiue, and the sentence in 
which it occnrg is therefore complex. It ia not, however, always a modi- 
fying claase, being sometimes used to express an additional facL Thus 
in the sentence, ''This is the man that committed the deed," the relative 
clause modifies the nonn man; bnt in the sentence, "I gave the book to 
John, who has lost it^'' it is equivalent to " and he has lost it*' In each 
case It is used like an adjective. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSINft 

PRAXIS IV.-^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to clas- 
sify the sentences / to point out the component clauses y to 
analyze and parse each as in the preceding praxis y and to 
state the classes and modifications of the pronouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment" 

Analysis. — This Is a complex declarative eentence; the principal claase is, 
Children deserve punishment, and the dependent clause is, Who diaobey 
their parents, an adjective adjunct of <Mildren ; the connective word 
is who, ^ 

The subject of the principal clause is children ; the predicate is deserve ; 
and the object is punishment. The adjunct of the subject is the de- 

Sendent clause ; tne other parts have no adjuncts. The subject of the 
ependent clause is who; the predicate is disobey ; the object is 
^rents. The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts; tiiead> 
junct of parents is their. 

Fassino. — Who ig a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent 
word children, and connects the two clauses of the sentence : it is of 
the third person, because it represents the persons spoken ot ; of the 
plural number, oecause it denotes more than one ; of the masculine 
gender, because it is a term equally applicable to both sexes (see 
Obs. 8, page 51 J ;* and in the nominative enfle, because it is the subject 
of the verb disobey ; its declension in both numbers is, Nom. who} 
Poss. whose ; Obj. whom. 
Their is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 



* It wonM be preferable, in the opinion of the editor of these exercisea, to deslg* 
nate this the common gender, there being no reason to consider the mascuHne gen* 
der more ** wortliy" than the feminine. Besides, gender is not a difdlnction- of objects 
as to ««a\ but a distinction of words with respect to the sex which tJtey denote; 
and therefore such words as belong, in common^ to both sexes, are maaifestlv of the 
coMmoH gender. 
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third person ; it k of the plural nnmher, maacnline fender, and in 

the possessive case, because it denotes the possession of parents. iU 
declension is, Nom. <A^, Pose, ih^j v theirs, Obj. ikem. 

' (Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.) 

He wlio conquers his passions, overcomes his greatest enemiea 
Bvery teacher must love a pupil who evinces a love of stndj. 
Savages who have^no -settled abode, wander from place to place. 
Avoid rudeness of manners, which always hurts the feelings of 
others. A good reader will often make a pause, where no gram- 
marian would place a point. He who, in nature, recognizes the 
Creator's hand, will ever survey its varied scenes with reverence. 
The poems of Homer celebrate the exploits of Achilles, who 
slew the Trojan prince, Hector. Prosperity gains many friends, 
but adversity trie^ thep. I disregam their imputations, be- 
cause I 00 not merit them. When he had s^ld his patrimony, 
he engaged in traffic. 



CHAPTEE VL— OF YS^S. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be^ act, or to be 
acted upon: as, I am, 1 rule, I am rulecty^ hve^ thou 
lovesi, he hves. 

CLASSES. 

/ Verbs are divided, with respect to their ^rwi, into four 
classes; regular , irregular^ redundant, and defective. 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, hve, fovjED, 
loving, lovEB. 

/ 11. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing, seen, 

/ in. A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular; as, t/iriue, thrived or 
throve, thriving, thrived or thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, be^ 
warcj ought, quoth. 

0B8.-~Begulflr verbs form their preterit and perfect participle, by addmi; 
d to final «, and <d to all other terminations. I^e verb hMr, Mordf hiring, 
htard, adda d to r, and is therefore irregular. 
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/ Yerbs are divided again, with respect to their mgnifiA 
cation^ into four classes ; active-transitive^ active-intran$itiv& 
passive, and neuter. 

L An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
^x^tion which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
' '' Cs.\n slew Aher 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; 
as, *' John waUcs^ 

m. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am com' 
pelted:' 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expijesses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, " Thou art:'—'' He ^fegw." 

0b8« 1. — ^In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into thre« 
classes only ; active, passive, and neuter. In sach a division, tiie class of oo- 
iive verbs inclades tnose only which are acitve-4raruUivej and all the action 
tntransUive verbs are called neuter. Bat, in the division adopted above. 
active-intransitiveverbB are made a distinct class : and those only are regarded 
as neater, which impiv a state of existence witnout action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term active to ail those which express action, whether transttioe or 
intransitive. *^ We act whenever wo do any thing ; but we map act without 
doing any thin^.^' — CraWs Synonymes. 

Obs. 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them and 
the object affcerthem ; as, " Csesar conquered Pompej[." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from aciive-transitive verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is affected bv the action ; and the agent follows, 
being mtroduoed by the preposition o^i as, ^^Pompey teas conquered by 
CflBsar." 

Obs. 8. — Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransitively. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action termmates ; when they do not govern 
auch an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4.— Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter sense. 
In the sentence, *^Uere I rest," rest is a neuter verb; but in the sentence, 
" Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active-transitive verb, and governs hopes. 

Obs. 5.— An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
lect, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the object of 
the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition heioa 
retained with the verb, as an adverb : as, {AcHvey) '* They hkughed at him?^ 
r-{Famve,) <* He was laughed at." 



X 



MODIFICATIONS. 



Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moods^ 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers. 

MOODS. 

/ Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
/manner. 

y^ere are five moods; the Jnfinitivey the Indicative^ 
Ahe Potential, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited 
/ manner, and without person or number : as, To read, to 
speak. 

. The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 
/simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
know: or asks a question ; as. Do you know? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex* 
i)resse3 the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
being, action, or passion: as, I can read; we mtistgo. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
/ doubtful, and contingent : aft " If thou go, see that thou 
offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
/is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, ^^Depart thou." — "-Be com/ortedJ^ — ^^Forgive 
me." — "(ro in peace." 

Obs. l.-r-The infimtUte mood is distmgnished by the preposition to^ whicli, 
with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. In dictionanes, to is gen- 
enXXj prefixed to verbs, to distinguish them from other parts of speech. A 
verb in any other mood tlian the %fiJinUiv€^ is called, by way of distinction, 
tk finite verb. 

Obs. 2. — The potential mood is known by the signs ma^fj can, must^ rmght^ 
couUL wnUd, and should* This mood as well as the indicative may be usea 
in asking a ^uestio.i; asj Mtut we fof 

Os8. 8. — The sitbjuncttve mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence \a usaally denoted by a co^jonction ; as, |^', that, t/umffh, lest, 
wUess, 

Obs. 4. — ^The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, may be 
used in the same dependent manner ; bat this seems not to be a sulficient 
reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood.* 

— ■ - I 11- — - 

* In regard to the number and form of the tenses which should constitntc the sub- 
junctive mood in English, grammarians are greatly at varianco ; and some, supposing its 
distinctive parts to be but elliptical forms oftbo indicative or the potential, even deny 
the existence of such a mood altogether. On tbls point, the instructions published by 
lindley Murray are exceedingly vague and inconsistent The early editions of his 
Grammar gave to tlds mood stx tenses^ none of which had any of the personal inflec- 
tions ; eonsequently there was, in all the tenses, some dUj^rence between it and the 
indicative. His later editions make the subjunctive exactly like the indicative, except 
in the present tense, and in the choice of auxiliaries for the seoond-fhture. Both ways 
he goes too far. And while at last he restricts the distinctive form of the subjunctive 
to narrower bounds than he ought, and argues against. If thou loved^ If thou kneto, 
^bc, be gives this mood not only the last five tenses of the indicative, but also all those 
of the potential ; alleging, ** that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc* 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, Ac: being superadded 
to i^ so the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive.^— 
Mur. Oram., Oet^ p. 8S. Acoording to thls,tht sobjunctlve mood of every legular 
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TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, wliicli dis* 
tmguisli time. 

There arfe six tenses; the Present, the Imperfect, th« 
Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First-^future, and tne Second* 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists, or is taking place : as, '* I hear a noise ; somebody 
is comingJ^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what took 

Elace, or was occurring, in time fully past: as, "I saw 
im yesterday ; he was walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
tofen place, within some period of time not yet fully past: 
as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned : as, " I had 
seen him, when I met you.". 

The Firstfuture tense is that which expresses what 
will take place hereafter : as, ** I shall see him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses what 
will have taken place, at some future time mentioned: as, 
" I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon." Sr 

Obs. 1. — The terms here defined are the names nsnally given to those parts 
of the verb to which they are in this worlc applied; and though some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ought to bCi we think 
it inexpedient to change tiiem. 

Obs. 2. — The tenses do not all express time with equal precision. Those 
of the indicative mood, are the most definite. The time expressed by the 
same tenses for what are called by the same names) in the other moods, \a 
frequently relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 8. — The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
truths, and customary actions; as, **Vice produces misery.^' — **She often 

verb embraces, in one voico, as many as one hundred and thirty ciebt different expres- 
sions; and it may happen that In one single tense a verb shall have no fewer than 
fifteen different rorms In each person and namber. 8ix times fifteen are ninety; and 
BO many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense of the 
enbjnnctive mood of the verb to stroio—a, tense which most grammarians very prop- 
erly reject as needless I But this Is not all. The scheme not only confounds the 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemnaas bad English 
what the author himself once adopted as the imperfect subjunctive, **If thou loved^* 
&c., wherein i:0 was sustained by Dr. Priestly and others of high authority. Dr JohA- 
son, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative; and this umy have lu- 
lUiced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of the verb with sL But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively (ieclares this to be wrong : ** When such words as 
if^ though, iMlesa, except, tofietfier, and the like, are used before verb\ they lose their 
terminations of eat, em, and «, in those persons which commonly have them. No 
speaker of good English, expressing himself condilionally, says. Though XhonfaUet^ 
or Though be /{^/«, but, Though thou /(^, and Though hefali; not Though tbo< 
sameett oat Thongb, or althoagh, thou oame.'"Sist. Surop, Lang., Vol. 1. p. fi& 
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visUg US." We also use it in speaking of persons who ore dead, but whoM 
works remain', as, "Seneca reasons well." 

Obs. 4. — ^Tho present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon as^ qfier, btfore. tUly or wheuy is generally 
used with reference to future time ; as, *' If he ask a fish, will he nve him a 
Berpent ?"— jlfa«., vi, 10. " When he arrives, 1 will send for you. ' 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substituted 
^by the figure enailage) for the imperfect ; as, ** As he lay indulging himself 
in state, he sees let down fVom the ceiling a glittering sword, hung by a single 
hair." — ^^^ Cicero. " Ulysses wakes, not knowing where ho was." — P(^. 

Obs. 6. — ^Tlie present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partic 
ular time. It is usually dependent on an other verb, and, therefore, relative 
in time. It mav be connected with anjr tense of any mood : as, *' I intend 
to do 0,1 intended to doit, 1 have intended to do it;" <fec. It is often used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to come,^'' — ** The world to come.^^ — " Sap-* 
ture yet to ^." 

Oss. 7. — The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, iB 
called the preterit ; as, loved, sato, tvas, 

Obs. 8. — The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to future time ; as, " He will be fatigued before he has xoalked a mile." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a ooxh, 
junction ; as, " Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PEBSONS AND NUMBERS. 

' The person and number of a verb, are those modifica- 
tions in which. it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

8d per. lie loves ; Sd per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tinguish, or agree with, the different persons and numbers. The change is- 
however, principally confined to the second and third persons singular of 
the present tense ot the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and has 
of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished through all the tensca 
of the indicative and potential moods. And as the use of tne pronoun thou 
is now mostly confined to the solemn style, the terminations of that stylo 
are retained m all our examples of the coniugation of verbs. In the plural 
number, there is no variation of ending, to aenote the different persons \ and 
the verb in the three persons plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 
gular. As the verb is always attend.ed by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
the subject of the afi^mation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in the verb to distinguish the different persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. —Persons in high stations, being usually sniTounded by attendants,. 
It became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi- 
viduals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended. Id 
time, to all ranks of society : so, that, at present the customary mode of 
ikmiliar as well as complimentai^ address, is altogether plural ; both the 
verb and the pronoun being used in that form. Tnis practice, which con- 
founds one of the most important distinctions of the language, aff'ords a 
Striking instance of l^e pow«r of &shion. The society of Friends, or Qiiaisrs, 
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hoirever, continne to employ the einienilAi' namber in familiar diiicoime '^^ and 
custom, which han now destroyed the compliment of the ploralj has plared 
the appropriate form, (at least as regards them,) on an equality with the 

glum in point of respect. The lingular is universally employed in referc/ice 
) the Supreme Being ; and is generally preferred m poetry. It is the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ftnd is consistently retiuned in all our grammars. 

Obs. 8.— As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second person 
singular of verhs is property distinguished in the solemn style, are not Dniy 
difficult of utterance, but are quaint and formal in conversation ; the preterits 
and auxiliaries are seldom varied in familiar discourse, and the present is 





it is evidently according to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of the second 
person singular, the verb is usually varied only in the present tense of the 
indicative mood, and in the auxiliary hast of the perfect. This method of 
vanring the verb renders the second person singular analogous to the third, 
ana accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who retain the 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen- 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless termina- 
tions which serve 
wordfs not often 
ity of the language, 
in the second pernon singular nearly to the same simplicity as in the other 
persons and numbers.* 

* The writings of the Fritndi being mostly of a grave east, afford but few examples 
of their castomary mode of forming the verb in connection with the pronoun thou, in 
ikmillar discourse. The following may serve to Illustrate it : *' To devote all thou luid 
to his service;"—" If thou ehoiUa come ;"— " What thou said ;"—" Thou kindly cotim 
trifttrftfrf ;''— "The Epistle which thou sent mci"— "Thou tootUd perhaps aUou;''''-^ 
•»If thou «*ft»7w7fe<f;''— "Since thou left r—"" Should thou oc< ,'^— ** Thou may be 
ready ;"—" That thou had me«;"— "That thou had intimated:*^— "^ Before thou puts'* 
[putst];— "What thou meet*^ [meet&t];—'' It thoM had miKW;"— "I observed thou 
tca«;' — "That thou might put thy trust;'' -"Thou fuid been at my house."— J. Kkn- 
BALL. *• Thou map be ptundered ;""—** That thou may feel ;"— " Though thou toaUed 
long^ and wu(/7U hlmr— "I hope thou toill bear my style;"— "Thou also knows^* 
[knowst] :— " Thou grew up :"— " I wish thou fc<n«W yet take my counsel."— 8. Cbisp. 
**Tbou manifeftUd tby tender TegK±jtretched forth thy delivering band, .and y^ 
and swftained us." — S. Fothiebgill. The writer has met with thousands that use the 
second person singular In conversation, but never with one that employed, on ordi- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of the solemn style. The simplification of tho 
second person singular, which; to a greater or less extent, is everywhere adopted by 
the FrundSs and which is here defined and explained, removes ft-om each v.erb eight- 
een of these peculiar terminations; and, (if the number of English verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians, 8000,) disbunk ns their familiar dialect of 144,000 of these 
awkward and useless appendages. This simplification is snppoited by usage as exteu' 
sive as the familiar use of the- pronoun thou ; and is also in accordance with the can- 
ons of criticism. " All words and phrases which are remarkably harsh and unhar- 
monlous, and not absolutely necessary, should bo rejected/' — OampbdTa Philosophy 
<i^ Rhetoric R 11, Chap, il. Sec. 2, Canon Siasth. "With the subject of this note, 
those who put you for thou, can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, because Murray has said nothing about it We write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the grammar of our tongue. 
And who is he that will pretend that the solemn style of tho Bible may be used in fa- 
miliar discourse, w^lthout a mouthing aflTectationf In preaching, the ancient termi- 
nations of est for the second person singular and eth for the third, as well as ed pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste than 
the smoother Ibrms of the familiar style ; because the latter, though now frequently 
heard In religious assemblies, are not so well suited to the dignity and gravity of a 
sermon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of acnptnral sub- 
jects, to which you put for thou is obviously unsuitable, the personal terminations or 
the verb, which from the earliest times to the present dav "^ave usuallv been contracted 
and often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps still to be insisted on, agreeably to the 
notion of our tuneless critics. The critical objection to their ellision, however, can 
have no very firm foundation while it is admitted by the objectors themselves^ tit&t, 
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Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is 

"Regularly formed hy adding si or est to the first person; and 

the third person singular, in like manner, by adding s or es : 

as, I see, thou seest, he sees ; I give, thou givest, he gives ; I go^ 

thou goesty he goes ; I ^y, thou fliest, he ^eV* y I vex^ thou 

vexesty he vexes; I /o«e, thou Zb^e^^, he ^^e^. 

Obs. 1.— In the solemn style, (except in Poetry, which usually contracts* 
these forms,} the second person sin^lar of the present indicative, and that 
of the irregular preterits,! oommomy end in est, pronounced as a separate 

" Writers gtiMraUy haw recourse to thds mode of eoopression^ thai Ihey may avoid 
harsh terminations,^— Irvinff's EL Eng. Compos^Uiok, p. 12, But if writers of ^od 
authority, such as Pope, Bwlft, and FoUok, have sometimes had recourse to this 
method of simplify iuff the verb oven in the solemn style, the elision may, with teu' 
ft>ld stronger reason, be admitted in fitmUiar writing or discourse, on tho authority of 
general custom among those who choose to employ the pronoun thou In convertsatlon. 

Borne of the Friends \;^r\ixp^ froo an Idea that It Is less formal) misemploy thee 
for thotL, and often join it to the third person of the verb in stead of the second. Such 
expressions as, thee does, thee is^ thee has^ thee thinks, &c., are double solecisms: they 
set all grammar at defiance. Many persons who are not ignorant of grammar, and 
who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes improperly sacrifice concord to a slight 
improvement in sound, and give to the verb t:ie ending of the third person, for that 
of the second. ThVee instances of this occur in the examples quoted In the preceding 
paragraph. See also the following, and many more, in the works of ths poet Burns ; 
who says of hlmseli^ '^Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an ex- 
cellent English scholar; and, by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic in substantive^ verbs^ and particles :" — " But when thou poiMrs /*'—-" There thou 
shines chief ;"—" Thou clears the head,"— "Thou strings the nerves ;"—" Thou 
brightens black despair;"—" Thou oom«a;"— »*Thou travds fkr ;"— "Thou i>cin<« ;" 
** Unseen thou lurks,'" — " O thou pale orb that silent sMnes.'''* This mode ofslmpUfy'- 
ing the verb confounds the persons, and as it has little advantage in sound, over the 
regular contracted form of tho second person, it ought to bo avoided. It la too fto- 
quentiy used by the poeta 

* The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which wUl unite with that of st. The poets generally employ the contracted 
forms, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and consistent method of writing 
them. Some insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double the final conson- 
ant before «<; as, holoTst, bidd'st, said'st, ledd'st. may'sty might st^ &c.: others add 
^ only, and form permanent contractions; as, holdst^ bidst^ saidsty ledst, mo/yfit, 
mightst, &0. Some retain the vowel In the termination of certain words, and sup- 
press a preceding one ; as, guick'nest^ happ'nssty scattreat, slumb^rest, ^wn^^redst : 
others contract the termination of such words, and insert the apostrophe; as, quick- 
en^st, happen'sty scatter*^ slumber'^ s1umier''dst. The nature of our language, tho 
accent ana pronunciation of It, Incline us to contract even all our regular verbs ; so aa 
to avoid, if possible, an increase of syllables in the inflection of them. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been either 
wholly dropped, or blended with tho final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
added. Thus the plural teimination «»lias become entirely obsolete ; th or etfi is no 
longer In common use; ed is contracted in pronunciation ; the ancient ys or is^ of the 
third person singular, is changed to « or m, and is usually added without Increase of 
syllables; and dor est has, in part, adopted ti.e antUogy. So that the proper mode 
of forming these contractions or the second person singular, seems to De, to add «< 
•nly, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from the verb to which 
this termination Is added ; as, thinkst, sayst, Hdst, lov'st, lov dst, skmJbertA, shtm- 
her''dst, 

t Some grammarians say, thai, whenever the preterit Is like the present, It should 
take edst "for the second person singular. This rule gives as such words as cast^dsty 
cost-edsty btd-dedst, burst-edsty cui-tedsty hit-tedst^ l^-tedst^ put-tedst, hurt-edsi, rid" 
dedsty shed-dedst, &c The few examples which may bo adduced from ancient writ- 
ings, in suppor of this rule, are undoubtedly formed in the usnal manner firom regular 
preterits now obsolete, and if this were not the case; no person of taste could think 
of employing derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has iustly remarked, that " the 
chief defect of our language is ruggedness and asperity.'^ And this defect is peculiarly 
obviott8,.wben even the regular terminatlun of the second person singular is added to 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among thopoets, both ancient 
and ivodf^rn, in whieh that termlaat&on to omitted^Bee Percy's JSeHques o/AncieM 
J*oetry eHeryfghere, 
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ByllablQ. Bnt as the termination edf in solemn disoonrse, oonstitotcs a sjl« 
lable, the regular preterits form the second person singular, by adding <^ 
without further increase of syllables ; as, lovedy lovedst^-not lovedest, VoH 
and haHy and the irregular preterits wut^ didst, and hadst, are permanently 
contracted. The auxinaries shaU and willy change the final I to t. To the 
auxiliaries fnay^ can, mighty could, would, and sAotUd, the termination est was 
formerly added ; but they are now generalljr written with st only, and pro* 
nonncea as monosyllables, even in solenm cusoourse. 

Obs. 2. — ^Tbe third person singular was anciently formed by adding ih iA 
verbs ending in e, and «^A to all others. This method of forming the third 
oerson singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It is now con* 
sued to the solemn style, and is little used. Doth, hat^, and saith, are con' 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 8. — When the second person singular is employed in fiuniliar dis- 
course, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which is 
now aaopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of st or s, the second person singular is formed 
by adding st only, and the third, bv adding s only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : as, I read, tnou recutst, he reads; I know, thou knowst, 
he kiwws ; I take, thou taJtest, he takes. For when the verb ends in mute e, 
no termination renders this e vocal in the familiar style, if a synasresis can 
take place. 

Obs. 4. — But when the verb ends in a sound which will not unite with that 
of «^ or s, St and s are added to final e, and est and es to other terminations ; 
and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, thou trtuest, he 
traces ; I pass, thou passest, he passes ; IJlx, thovLjbxst, hQ fixes. But verbs 
ending in o or ^ preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, y is changed into i: and to both o and i, est and es are added without 




the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6.~-The auxiliaries do, dost^ does, [pronounced doo, dust, dm,]— amy 
art, is,— have, hast, has, — being also in Arequent use as pnucipal verbs of the 
present tense, retain their peculiar form when joined to other verbs. The 
other auxiUorios are not varied, except in the solemn style. 

Obs. 7. — The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, ore ing^ d 
or ed, st or est, s or es, th or eth, Ing, and th or eth, always add a syllable to 
the verb : except in doth, Aath, saith. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite witn that of the final syllable of the verb, ure added without increasing 
the number of syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In 
solemn discourse, however, ed apd est are, by most speakers, uttered dis- 
tinotly in all cases , except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OP VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement 
of its moods, tenses, jfersons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs.— The moods and tenses are formed partly by infiections, or changes 
mode in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of tJie verb or its par* 
ticiple, with a few short verbiB called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present^ 
the Preterit^ the Imperfect Participle^ and the Perfect Par- 

• The second person bingnlar of the simple verb </o, Is now usnally written dosA^ 
and read dtut; being contracted in orthoj^rapby, as well as pronundanon. And per* 
baps the compounds may follow : as, Thou widoti^ otttdost, misdost, overdost, &e. 
Bat exoeptlona to exoeption* are pussling, even wb«a tbey conform to the oeneial 
rule. 
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iiciple. A Terb which -wants any of these parta is callecl 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Obs. — ^Tbe present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the port 
fi*om irhich all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the roof, or 
simpU^/orm, of the verb. Tlie preterit ana the perfect participle are r^rn^ 
Italy formed oy adding d or ed, and the imperfect participle by adding tn^ 
to the present. 

^ An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 

y^rincipal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 

lar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. Tho 

auxiliaries are cfo, he^ have, shaU, will, ^Ttay, can, and rmist^ 

with their variations. 

Obs. 1. — Do, le, and "haw, being also principal verbs, are complete: but 
the participles of do and have, are not nsed as auxiliaries ; nnless hcnoiHig, 
-which forms tho compomid participle, may be considered as snoh. Tile 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2. — English verbs are principally conjugated by means otauxUiarisi: 
the only tenses which can be ibrmcKi by the simple Terb, beinjg^ the present 
find the imperfect; as, I lav^ I loved. And even here an aaxiliaryis usually 
preferred in questions and ne^tions : as, i>o you love f You do not 2oiw. 
All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8.— The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the Adive 
Voice; and that of the passive verb, the Pauive Voice, These terms aro 
borrowed fh>m the JuUin and Oreek grammars, and are of little or no use in 
SngUsh. 

Obs. 4. — ^English verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert in 
the coniueations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronowM, to dis- 
tiognisn tlie persons and numbeis ; the oomunction if, to denote the sub- 
junctive ; ana the adverb not, to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be oonjuffated \\ifour ways: 
1. AMrmativdy; as, I write, I do write, or I am writing, 
S. Negatively: as, I tcrite not, I do not write, or, I am not writing, 
8. Interrogatively; as. Write 11 Jhl write f or, Am I writing f 
4. Inierrogaiivdy and negatively; as. Write I not? Do I not write f or, Am 
I not writing^ 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE QR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which makes the present and imperfect tenses without 
atudliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for tho 

indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

2%e regular active verb LO VE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parte, 

Present. Preterit, Imper, Participle. Perfect Partidph, 

Love, Loved. Loving. Loved. 

IKFINrnVE MOOD. 
nm Mnttiv* m6od la that form of the verb, whieh •ipreatia th« btiog, 
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tedon, or pMskm, in «& vnlSmited manner^ and irithoat penGO or nnmbeft 
It is QMd onJj in the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the' rwt^ or radical verb; and is osnally preceded by the 
preposition lo^ which shows its relstlon to some other word: thus, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the anxiliarr have to the perfect partidplo, and Is nsu- 
ally preoedffd Dj the preposition to: thos, — 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicadve mood is that form of the yerb, which simpiy indicates or 
declarss a thing, or asks a question. It is used m all the tenses. 

Present Tense, ^ 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentiaDj the same ss the 
present infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb 6« nas am in the in- 
dicative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus: — 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed hy prefUing the auxiliary 
do to the verb ; thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 8. Thej do love. 

Imperfict Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit ; which, in all regolar verba, 
adds dotedVQ the present, bat in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfeot tense is varied thus:—* 

Singular. PluraJL 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be fonned by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus,--< 

Singular. - Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
3.^ Ha did love ; .3. They did lova^ 
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Cm. — In a fiimiliftr qneotion or negation, the amxiliaiy form is preferablt 
to the simple. Bat in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple form ii 
more dignified and graoeM: as, ^^Underatandest thou what thou readestP 
— <'Of whom gpeaheth the prophet ihi&V'—AcU, viii, 80, 84. '^Say, heard 
ye nought of lowland war V^—ilcoU: L, of L,^ C. v, H 6. 

Perfect Tense. 
TUa tense prefixes the anxiliary have to the perfect participle: thoa,— 

Singv^r, ' Plural, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
ThiB tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect participle : thns,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I . had loved, 1. We had loved, 

' . 2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had joved, 

3. He had^ loved ; 3. They had loved. 

FirsUfuture Tense. 
Thia tense prefixes the auxiliary 9hdU or ioiiU to the present : thus,— 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat :-— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Obb.— In interrogative sentences, the meaniDj^ of these auxiliaries is re« 
▼ersed. When preceded hy a conjunction implymg condition or uncertainty^ 
their import is somewhat varied. 

Secondfuture Tense. 

TboB tense prefixes the auxiliaries tthaU hav$ or will have to the perfbet par- 
ticiple: thns, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. ^ 

On.— The anxiliary «A^ may also be used in the second and third persona 
of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or con- 
tingenoy ; as, **■ If he ehaU have Jiniened his work when I return." And 
perni^ toiU may here be used in the first person to express a promise or a 
oetarmination. though such usage, 1 think, very seldom ooouza. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the Terb,- whiefa expresses the fKywer| 
Bberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, or passion. It is «8ea 
in the nwt foar tenses ; but the potential impm/eet is properly an aoritty and 
not neoessarily a past tense. No definite time is asoaUy implied in it. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary ma^j^tiy or mustj to the radical verb: 
Ihos,^ 

Singular. 7 Plural, 

1. I may l?^^, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; - S. They may love. 

Imferfett Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mi^A^, C(mldf tpotUd, or t^ould^ to the rad- 
ical verb : thus, — 

Singular, Plural 

1. 1 might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, may have^ can AaM, or must kave^ to the 
periidct participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may have Iwved, 1. Wo may have loved, 

2. Th#u mayst have I#ved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have l#ved ; 8. They may have loved* 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the anxiliahes, mig^ht kavtj could have^ would Aave^ or 
tkauld have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebein^, 
Action, or passion, as conditional, doubtful, or continffent. This mood is 

Senerally precedoa by a conjunction ; as, i/, that, though^ Ust^ unUss. Ac It 
oes not vary its termination, in the different persons. It is used in the 
present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense; rarely in any other. As this 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tensea 
is always relative, ana generally indefinite. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a ftdurk 
motion or eveit a afiirmed. It is therefore considered by some grammaiian^ 
as an eliipt^oei CNtu of the ftxtnro. 
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Singular. Plural 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 




for the word will come under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tensO) as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with whieh it 
is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or fhtare : as, " If therefore perfection were by 
the Levitioal priesthood, what further need wot there," &c. — Heb., vii, 11. 
" If the whole body toere an eye, where were the hearing?" — 1 Cbr., xii, 17. 
"If it were possible, they ehaUdeeevoe the very elect." — Matt.^ xziv, 24. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, , 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; 3. If they loved. * 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb, which is used in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used only in the 
second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

Plural. 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

0B8.--In the Greek language, which has three numbers, the imperative 
mood is used in the second and third persona of them all ; and has luso sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in English. 
In Latin, this mood nas a distinct form for the third person both singular and 
plural. In Italian, Spanish, and French, Wiq first person pUtral is mso given 
it. Imitations of some of these forms are occasionally emploi^d in English, 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
unless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : ^^Blessed be he that blesseth thee." — Gen., xxvii. 
S9. " Thy Ungdom come:'— Matt,, vi, 10. 

*'''FaU he that must, beneath his rival's arms, 
And Uve the rest, secure of future harms." — P(me. 

" My soul, turn from them— ^um we to survey,**^ <fcc.— Goldsmith. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. l%e Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
Pirst Person Singular. 

h^. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shiul have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may hava 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 
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Seeond Perton Singular, 

IwD. Thou lovest, Tbou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thou 
hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou may St love. Thou mightst k/ve, Thou mayst have loved, 
Tliou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved. 
Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Uiird Person Singular. 

Ind. He loves, He loved. He has loved, He had loved, He 
will love, He will have loved. F or. He may love. He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he 
love. If he loved. 

Pirst Person Plural. 

Ikd. We love. We loved, We have loved, We had loved, 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. 
We might love, We may have loved, We might have loved. 
Subj. If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person Plural. 

Ihd. You love. You loved. You have loved, You had loved. 
You will love. You will have loved. Pox. You may love, 
You might love. You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. If you love, If you loved. Imp. Love \je or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person PlurdL 

Ind. They love. They loved. They have loved. They had 
loved. They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, They might love, They may have loved. They might have 
loved. Subj. If they love, If they loved. 

Obs. — ^In tbe famfliar style, the second person singolsr of this verb, is nsn^ 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thon lov'st. Thou lovedj Then hast loved. Thou had 
loved, Thou will love. Thou will have loved. Pot. Thou m«^ love, Thou, 
might love, Thou may have loved. Thou might have loved. Subj. If thoa 
love, If thou loved. Ikp. Love [thoa,] or Do tiiou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

Ths irregular active verb SEE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 
tresent. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. PartieipU^ 
See» Saw Seeing. Seeo. 

INFINITIVE MOOD* 

Present Tense. 
To see. 
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Perfect Tense. 
To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I see, 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 
8. He sees ; 3. They see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

3. He saw; 3. They saw. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

3. He has seen ; 3. They have seen« 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I had seen, 1. We had s^n, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen ; 3. They had seen. 

Mrstfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

L.I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see; 3. They will see. 

Secandfuture Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have se^ii, 

3. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

% Thou mayst see, 2. You may see. 

He may see; 8i They may see. 

4* 
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Imperfect Tefise, 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
8. He might see ; 8. They might see. 

Perfect Ten^e, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I majr have seen, 1. We maj havtt seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You giay hav6 seen, 

3. He may have se^n ; 8. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might hare seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might hare seen, 
8. He might have seen ; 8. They might have seen. 

SU]5JUNCmVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, * PurdL 

1. If I see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see} 8. If they see. 

Imperfect Teitse, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 
8. If he saw; 8. If they saw. ' 

IliPERATIYE HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, 2. See [thou,] or Bo thou see ; 

Plural 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

I, The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 8. The Preperfect. 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

Obs."— In the fiunilUr style, the second peraoft ftSnifakr of this verb, is 
nsualbf formed thas : In*. Thoa seest, Thou saWjThoa hast seen. Thou had 
seen^jThoa will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou may see, Thoa might 
see, Thou may have seen, Thou might hare Seen. Bvar. Kthou «fe, If l£ott 
saw. Imp. 8«i [thoo,] #r Do thou s^S. 
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TfflED EXAMPLE. 

The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated affimuttively. 

Principal Parts, 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle, Perf, Participle. 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
To be. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been. 

* INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

On. — Bs was formerly used in the indicatiye present: as, " We le twelT« 
brethren."— ^«»., xlii, 82. '* What be these two olive branches 8'*— 2m&., 
iv, 12. But this construction is now obsolete. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 
8. He is; 8. They are. 

Impetfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 
8. He was; 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 
8. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

8. He had been ; 3. They had been. 

— *- I ■ —I.— 

* Wert is sometimes nsed indicatively for ^oa9t,' tM^ 
** Vainly u&rt thou wed."— JSyrow. 
•« Wbate'ef thou art or toarfc"— /A 
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Firnt-fature Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 
«. Ho will be ; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 
Singular* Plural 

1. 1 shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2, Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
S. He will have been ; 3. They wiD have been. 

POTEN^TIAIi MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular^ Plural, 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Invptrfect Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. 1 might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, , 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
/ " Singular, Plural, 

^ 1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3* He might have been ; 3. They might have beea 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1, If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be; 3. If they be. 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. Ifl were, 1. If we wer©, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; ,3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural, 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be, 

PARTICIPLES. 
L Tk$ Imperfect. 2, The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Obs. — In the familiar Btyld, the second person singular of this yerh is nsn- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thon art, Thou was, Thou hast beeUj/Thou hod 
been. Thou -will be. Thou will have been. Pot. Thou mar be, Thou might 
be,^Thon may have been. Thou might have been. Subj. If tiiou be, If thou 
were. Ikp. ^ [thou,] or Do thou be. 

/ n. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OB NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding tbe Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ;/ as, I am writing — ^He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb. ^ 

Obs.— Verbs of this form have sometimes a passive signification ; as, ''The 
books are now seUmpy — Allen's Gram,, p. 82. ** It requires no motion in 
the oigans whilst it \s forming*'*— MutratPs Gram,, p. 8. " While the work 
of the temple was carrying on,'*— Dr. J. Owen, *^ The desiffus of Providence 
are carrying on." — Bp, JSiUler. " We are permitted to Know nothing of 
what is transacting in the regions above us."— Dr. Blair, Expressions of 
this kind are condemned bv some critics ; but the usage is imquestionabl j 
of far better authority, ana (according to mj apprehension) in &r better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some lato writers adopt in 
its stead; as, *^ The books are now being sold," 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb READ, conjugated €^rmaiively in 

the Compound Form, 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb, 
Preset, Preterit, Imp, Participle, Pert, Participle, 
Read. Read. Reading. . Read. 

* Those Ysrhf whleh, In their simple fbrro. Imply oontinuance, do not admit the 
•empoood form; thus wtf say, **I re^MC^ him;"* but not,'** I am rwpeeting him.'' 

8 
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INFINrnVB KOOD. 
Present Tense. 
o be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

/ 1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. Yoh are reading, 

8. He is reading; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 
8. He was reading; 8. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been readings 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 
8. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I , had been reading, 1. We had been reading; 

2. Thou badst been reading, 2. You had been reading. 
8. He had been reading; 8. They had been reading} 

Mrstfaiurs Tefue. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 
8. He will be reading ; 8. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been readings 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 

Phural 1. We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have been reading, 
8 They will have been reading. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. ,1 may be reading, 1. We may be readings 

2. Thou mayat be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading ; 8. They may be reading. 

Jmper/ect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

?i. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

a He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading, 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. I. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 

Plural I. We may have been reading, 
2. You may have been reading, 
8. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading; 

PliffraL 1. We might have been reading, 
2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading, 

BUBJUNOTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

\. If 1 be reading, 1. If "vfe be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

S^ If he be reading ; 3. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If h^ were reading ; 3. 1£ they were reading, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading; 
flur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfict 2. The Perfect 3. The Preperfect 
Being reading. = Having been reading. 

Obs.— In the familuor style, the second person slngalar of this verb, is 
Qsnaliy formed thns : Ind. Thou art readmg, Thoa was reading, Tboa luist 
been reading, Thoo had been reading. Thou will be readins, Thou will have 
been reading. Pot. Thou may be reading. Thou miji^ht be reading, Tboa 
may have been reading, Thou might have been reading. 8ubj. If thou be 
xeaoing, If thou were reading. Imp. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

in. FORM OP PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in EngLsb, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes : thus^ from the active-transitive 
verb fovtf, is formed the passive verb be lovecL 

Obb. 1. — A few active-intransitive verbs, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter sigi^cation ; 
making not passive but neuter verbs, which express nothing more than the 
state which results from the change : as, I am come; He is nten ; They on 
faUen. Oar ancient writers, after the manner of the French, very frequently 
employed this mode of conjugation in a neuter sense ; but, with a tew ex- 
ceptions, present usage is ciearlr in favour of the auxiliary Aav^ in preference 
to ^ whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as, They haw arrived — ^not, They are arrived. 

Obs. 2.— Passive verbs may be distin^ished from neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrument ; which f^qnently is, and 
always may be, expressed after paeeive verbs : but which never is, and never, 
can be. expressed after neuter verbs : as, " The thief has been caught by the ' 
^iaeTc — ^^'Pons are made v>\Jth a kn^eJ*^ / 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The teguhr passive verb BE L VED^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb. . 
Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle, Perfect Participle. 
LoTOb Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INPlKmVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
To be loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2.- You are loved, 
. 8. He ia loved; d. They are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, PluraU 

1. I was loved, 1, We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 
3« He was loved; 3, They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular Plural. 

1. 1 have been loved, 1. We have beea loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved« 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been Joved, 
8. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved* 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 
8. He will be loved; 3. They will be lovei 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been loved, • 
2. You will have been loved, 
31 They will have been loved* 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PlurdL 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2, You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved 

Impeffeet Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

3. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved, 

8* 
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Perftci Teiue, 

Singular, 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. I, We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been lovei 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved; 

Plural, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

. Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you beloved, 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If! were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 
8. If he wefie loved; 3. If they were loved, 

IMPEEATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 
Plural, 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be lovei 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect, 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

Ob8.— In the familiar style, the second person sin/^lar of this verh, is 
nsually formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved. Thou was loved. Thon hast been 
lovod. Thou had been loved. Thou will be loved, Thou will nave been loved. 
Pot. Thou may be loved, Tnou mi^ht be Joved, Thou may have been loved, 
Thon miffht have been loved. Sitbj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved* 
bcp. Bo [thouj loved, ar Do thou be loved. 

IV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated tiegatively^ by placing tbe adverb 



>. 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, 1 have not loved, 
I had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
1 may, oan^* or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should 
not love, 1 may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If I love not If I loved 
not* Part. Not loving, Not loved. Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjueated interrogatively^ in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, 
or anier the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do 1 love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved 1 
Shall I love? Shall 1 have loved? Pot. May, can, or must 1 
love ? Might, could, would, or should 1 love ? May, can, or 
miust 1 have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved? 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION Wnn KEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively, in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Had I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved ? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love? May, can, or must I not have loved? Mighty 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming dov ed/ as, see^ 
saw, seeing, seen. 

0b8. 1.— When tbe verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly Bubstitnted for ed, making the preterit and the perfect participle 
irreguljur in spelling, when they are not so m sound : as, didrett for aiatretied^ 
tost for tasmdn nUxi for mixed, cradct for cracked. 

Obs. 2.— When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
of ; for «/ produces on irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In some 

'* 

• WheiipoweT ts denied, can snd net are united to prevent ambiguity; as, " I cart' 
mtt ao.'* But when the power is affirmed, and something else is denied, the words 
arc written separately; as, »'The Christian apolojdst can not merely expose the utter 
hasanew of the infidel assertion, but he has positive ground for ereotiog an opposite 
and eonflrontlng assertion in its plaea."*— I>r. malmm't. 



/ 
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tnch iireffnlarities, the poete are indnlged for the sake of rhyme ; bnt th« 
beat speakere and writers of prom prefer the regular form wherever good nso 
has sanctioned it: thus, Ucurned is better than learnt; bfim«i, than burnt ; 
penned, than peni: €ib9orbed, than ahsorpt; tpdUd^ than 9peU; tmelled, than, 
tmelt ; thouffh both forma are allowable. 

Obs. S. — Several of the irreealar verbs are variously nsed bv the best an* 
thon ; and many preterits and participles which were formerly in good nae, 
•re now obsolete, or becoming sa 

Oaa. 4.— The simple irrejirQiar verbs are about 180 in number, and aro 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived from the Sazouj in which lan« 
guage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular verbs^ 
as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the reduu> 
dant verbs, those preterits and participles wnich are supposed to be prefer^ 
able, and oest supported by authorities, are placed first. Nearly all com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivatives that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted from both tables. Wdamie and be- 
have, unlike eame ana have^ are always regular, and therefore belong not to 
either list Some words which are obsolete, have also been omitted, that 
the learner might not mistake them for words in present use. Some of thoea 
which are pla^ last, are now little used. 



LIST OF THE IBBEGULAB VERBS. 



Pretent 

Abide, 

Arise, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Beseech, 

Beset, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Oast, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, f 

Cling, 



PreteriL 


Imp. Participle. 


Perfect PaHieipU, 


abode. 


abiding. 


abode. 


arose, 


arising. 


arisen. 


was, 


being, 


been. 


bore^ bare. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


beat, 


beating. 


beaten or beat 


began. 


beginning. 


begun. 


beheld. 


beholding. 


beheld. 


besought, 


beseeching, 


besought 


beset. 


besetting. 


beset 


bid or bade. 


bidding. 


bidden or bid« 


l)ode. 


biding. 


bode. 


bound, 


bindmg. 


bound. 


bit, • — 


biting. 


bitten or bit 


bled. 


bleeding. 


bled. 


blew. 


blowing. 


blown. 


broke, 


breaking. 


broken. 


bred, 


breeding. 


bred. 


brought, 


bringing. 


brought 


burst. 


bursting. 


burst 


bought, 


buying, 


bought 


cast. 


casting. 


cast 


chid. 


chiding. 


chidden or chid* 


chose, 


choosing, 


chosen. 


cleft or clove. 


cleaving, 


cleft or doyen. 


clung. 


clinging. 


clung. 



* Borne tAgaiSeB carried : horn OgaULeBhrouaht forth. 

t Cfleat>0, to «p2tt, is irregnlar, as above ; cleaoe, to tUek, U xegnlar, bat elovf was 
foaaoerif naed in the preterit, for deaved. 



/ 
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Pret&nL 


PreterU. 


£np. Participle, Petfeet PaHidpU, 




Creep, 


crept, 


creeping. 


crept 




Cut, 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut. 




Come, 


came, 


coming, 


come. 




Cost, 


cost. 


costing, 


cost. 




Deal, 


dealt, 


dealing. 


dealt. 




Do, 


did. 


doing. 


done. 




Draw, , 


drew. 


drawing. 


drawn. 




Drink, 


drank, 


drinking. 


drunk <^ drank. 




Drive, 


drove. 


driving, 


driven. 




Eat, 


ate ^ Sat, 


eating, 


eaten or Sat 




Fall, ' 


fell. 


falling. 


fallen. 




Feed, 


fed. 


feeding. 


fed. 




Feel, 


felt. 


feeling, 


felt 




Fight, 


fought, 


fighting, 


fought 




Find, 


found, 


finding. 


found. 




Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 




Fling, 


flung. 


flinging. 


flung. 




Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing. 


frozen. 




My, 


flew, 


flying, 


flown. 




Forbear, 


forbore, 


forbearing. 


forborne. 




Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


^ 


Get, 


got. 


getting, 


got or gotten. 




Gire, 


gave. 


giving, 


given. 




Go, 


went. 


going, 
grinding. 


gone. 




Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 




Grow, 


grew, 


growing, 


grown. 




Have, 


had. 


having, 


had. 




Hear, 


heard, 


hearing. 


heard. 




Hide, 


hid. 


hiding, 


hidden or hid. 




Hit, 


hit. 


hitting. 


hit 




Hold, 


held. 


holding, 


held or holden.* 




Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurting, 


hurt. 




Keep, 


kept. 


keeping. 


kept 




Know, 


knew, 


knowing. 


known* 




Xiay, 


laid. 


laying, 


laid. 




Lead, 


led. 


leading. 


led. 




Leave, 


left, 


leaving. 


left 




Lend, 


leni 


lending, 


lent 




Let, 


let. 


letting. 


let 




Lie, (u>Mi^)lay, 


lying, 


lain. 




Lose, 


lost. 


losing. 


lost. 




Make, 


made. 


makmg. 


madei 




Mean, 


meant. 


meaning. 


meant 




Meet, 


met, 


meeting. 


met 





* **^WMlen to not In gounl me : sud to cthiefly employBd by tMxanejn.^ — CfronMs, p. 
190. Welto nuurks thtoword as ^'obscdeeoent."— iScftoo< Gram., p. 108. L. ICmn^ 
Bi|aoted % toot I«owth tvm tt aloDe^ m a p>g t ioi p l», ad4 AeU only as a.preterit.. 
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/PretenL 
Outdo, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Run, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shut, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Smite, 

Speak, 

Speud, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Stmg, 

Stride, 



Preterii. 

outdid, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

ranger rang, 

rose, 

ran ^ run, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sola^ 

sent 

set, 

shook, 

shed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shut, 

shred, 

shrunk or shrank, 

sung or sang, 

sunkor sai^ 

sat, 

slew, 

slept 

slid, 

slung, 

slunk, 

smote, 

spoke, 

spent 

spun, 

spit (fr spat 

spread, 

sprung or sprang, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

strode. 



Imp. Participle, 

outdoing, 

paying, 

putting, 

reading, 

rending, 

ridding, 

riding, 

ringing, 

running, 
laying. 



Perfect P€t9tieipU. 

outdone 

paid. 

put 

read. 

rent* 

rid. 

ridd^ or rodeu 

rung. 

risen. 

run. 

said. 



seeing. 


seen. 


seeking. 


sought 
sold. 


seUing, 


sending. 


sent 


setting. 


set 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shedding. 


shed. 


shoeing, 


shod-t 


shooting. 


shot 


shutting. 


shut 


shredding. 


shred. 


shrinking. 


shrunk or shmnkea 


singing, 


sung, 
sunk. 


sinking, 


sitting. 


sat 


slaying. 


slaia 


sleeping. 


slept 


sliding, 


slid or sliddea. 


slingmg. 


slung, 
slunk. 


slinking, 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


speaking. 


spoken. 


spending. 


spent 


spinning, 


spun. 


spitting. 


spit or spitten. 


spreading. 


spread. 


springing. 


sprung. 


Standing, 


stood. 


Stealing, 


stolen. 


sticking. 


stuck. 


stingmg, 
striding. 


stung. 

stridden or strid. | 



* Perhaps there is anihodly soffloleiit to place the verb rend among those which an 
redundAiit. See, in the Qrammar of EngUirii QrammarH^ fonr examctoi of the x«ff«la( 
form, *^ rendedJ" 

t "Sho^ ehoea or shod, shoeing, thoed or duxL"— 024 Qrafn^ (y W, TTon^ p. 04 ; 
and FduO^m True XngUak Oram.^ p. 40. 



tThat«bfirf(ft,aad Ms dsrbtlhw MMrAH «ash of ivklrttte 
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/VflMlMt 


Preterit 


Imp. Participle, Perfect Participle, 


strike. 


stmck, 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striving, 


striven. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


sweeping, 


swepl 


Swear, 


swore. 


swearing, 


sworn. 


Swjm, 


swum or swam, 


swimming, 


swum. 


Swing,. 


swung, 


swmging. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taking, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


teaching. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


tearing, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thinking, 


thought 


Throw, 


threw. 


throwing, 


thrown. 


Thruat, 


- thrust, 


thrusting, 


thrust. 


TreacU 


trod, 


treading, 


trodden or trod* 


Wear, 


^ wore. 


wearing, 


worn. 


"Weave, 


wove. 


weaving. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


weeping. 


wept 


Win, 


won, 


winning. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


winding, 


wound. 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wringing, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


writing. 


written.* y 
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EEDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be both regular and irregular; as, thrive^ thrwed or 
throve^ thriving^ thrived or thriven. Of this class of 
verbs, there are about sixty-five, besides sundry deriva- 
tives and compounds. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thoae irregular verbs which have mor<s than one form for the 
preterit or for the penect partioiple, are in some sense redundant; but, as 
there is no occasion to make a distinct class of snch as have double forms 
tiiat are never r^^^ilar, these redundancies are ^ther included in the preced- 
ing lisfc of the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as being improper to be 
now recognized for cpod Elnglish. A few old preterits or participles may 
perhaps be aocountea good English in the solemn style, which are not so in 
the f amUiar : as, ^* And none ipaJu a word unto him. " — Job, ii, 18. ^* When 
I brake the five loaves." — J/arXr, viii, 19. ^* Serve me till I have eaten and 
drunken.'*^ — Luke, zrii^ **It was not possible that he should be liolden 
of it. " — Acte, ii, 24. *^ Thou eaetedtt them down into destruction. ^^—PitalmM^ 



fomM, show also a tendenof to become rednndsnt. "He will find the polltloal hobl^ 
wbioh be has beatrided no cbild''B nag.** — The Vanffuard, a Newspaper. 

" Through the proaaed nostril spectaoIe^MlrM.^ — Cotoper, 
**A lank haired hunter ttnded.'^^WhiUter'e ScMath Scene. 

* ** WrU and wrcee were fonnerly often used as parttdplasi and writ aim as a pra- 
tMit, took tb^7 an now VMMnOlr diseonttaiiad hftPfAwemm^'^^Woreeeter^e DeiA. 
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Izxiii, 18. " Behold I was shapen in iniquity.** — Ih.y 11, 5. "A meat-oiFer- 
ing biiUcen in the oven.*' — Levitieiu, ii, 4. 

^^ With coated slough, and fresh celerity." — Shakapeare, 
"Thy dreadfol vow, loaden with death.** — Addison. 

Obs. 3. — The list which is given below, (one that originated with G. B., 
and was prepared vrith great care,) exhibits the redandimt verbs as they are 
now generally nsed, or as they mav be used without grammatical impro- 
priety. If the reader would see authorities for the forms admitted, he may 
find a ipreat number cited in Brown's largest Grammar. No woros are in- 
serted m the following table, but such as some modem authors countenance. 
A word is not necessarily ungrammatical by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated which some few 
grammarians condemn. 

Obs. S. — This school grammar, as now revised by the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of English Grammars, which wHs first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irr^ular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 
erroneous ; nor is it claimed for those which are here presented, that they 
are absolutely perfect. I trust, however, they are much nearer to perfec- 
tion, than are any earlier ones. Among the many individuals who have 
published schemes of these verbs, none have been more respected and fol- 
lowed than Lowth, Murray, and Crombiej yet are these, authors* lists sev- 
erally faulty in respect to as many as sixty or seventy of the words in 
question, though the whole number but little exceeds two hundred, and is 
commonly reckoned less than one hundred and eighty. 

Obs. 4. — The nammatical points to be settled or taught b^ these tables, 
are very many. TThey are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit; because the mere absence thtrefrom of 
auy form of preterit or perfect participle implies its condemnation, and 
the omission nrom both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always r^u- 
lar. 



LIST OF THE REDUNDANT VERBS.* 



PrtsettL 

Awake, 
Belay, 
Bend, 
Bereave, 
Bet^ 
Betide, 
Blend, 
Bless, 
Build, 
Bum, 
Catch, 
Clothe, 
KCrow, 
Curs^ 
^are, 

Dream, 



Preterm. £np 

awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended,' 
bereft or bertoved, 
betted or bet, 
betidf^ or betid, 
blended or bleiil^ 
blested or blest, 
built orbuUded, ' 
burned or .burnt, 
caught or. catched, 
clouied or clad, . 
crowed or crew, 
cursed or curst, 
dared or durst, 
dug or digged, 
dreaQiedi or drSamt, 



erf. Participle. 

awaking, 

belaying, 

bendin^f, 

bereaving, 

betting, 

betiding, 

blending, 

blessing, 

building, 

buming, 

catchup, 

clothing, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

digging, 
dreaming, 



Perfect Participle, 

awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest- 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catched^ 
clothed or clad. 
croWed. 

cursed or cursl^ 
dared. 

dug ordi^ed. 
dreamed or drSamt 



* The list inserted by the author contained nineti/seven verbs, of which twenti/'two 
have, ih this edition, been placed in the 11^ of simple irregular verbs, and nine omitted 
from both lists as regular. The remaining sixty-six include all that, in a school text- 
book, it seems proper to retain ; for, whaterer authority may exist for considering each 
forms as bloweA, free»eA, bttrsted^ toeeped^ etc., as sanctioned by past usi^^ [3e€ 
Btown^H Qrwtwnar of OrammarSy] they cannot be deemed as fframmaitoallv proper at 
the pzesent time, when thi^ have beooms entiisiy ob«olete.-i>-^^Uk)r. 
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PtesenL 

Dress, 
Dwell 
Geld, 
GUd, 
Gird, 
"r Grave, 
Hang, 

Jeave, 
ew, 

iLneel, 

^nit, 
fLade, 

Leui, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 
1>dIow, 

.Pen, (to coop,) 
^t, 

Reave, 
Tftlive, 

wKoast, 
i|i&aw, 
.Beethe, 
jCSliape, 
. 8have, 
» Bhear, 
,fihine, 
Ktehow, 
,BUt, 
.fimell, 
X(iBow, 
.Speed, 
. 8pell, 

.SpUt, 
^Bpoil, 
• Btave, 
•Stay, 
jBtrmg, 
^ Strew, 
'Sweat, 
ILSwell, 
.Thrive, 
?fcWax, 
*Wet, 
>Wont, 
.Work, 



Preterit 



dressed or drest. 

dwelt or dwelled, 

gelded or gelt, 

gilded or gilt. 

girt or girded, 

graved. 

hanged or hnng, 

heaved or hove, 

hewed, 

knelt or kneeled, 

knit or knitted, 

laded, 

leaned or ISant, 

leaped or ISapt, 

leuned or learnt, 

lighted or lit, 

mowed, 

penned or pent, 

quitted or quit, 

rapped, 

reft or reaved, 

rived, 

roast or roasted, 

sawed, 

seethed or Bod,%Av 

shaped, 

shaved. 

shearea or shore, 

shone or shined, 

showed, 

slit or slitted, 

smelled •r smelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded. 

spelled or sptelt, 

spilled or spilt, 

split or sphtted, 

spoiled or spoilt, 

staved or stove, 

staid or stayed, 

stnmg, 

strowed, 

sweat or sweated, 

swelled, 

throve or thrived, 

waxed, 

wet or wetted, 

Wont, 

worked or wrought. 



Imperf. Participle. Perfect PartieipU. 



dressing, 

dwelling, 

gelding, 

gilding, 

girding, 

Cving, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

lading, 

leaning, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lighting, 

mowing, 

penning, 

quitting, 

rapping, 

reaving, 

riving, 

roastmg, 

sawing, 

seething, 

shaping, 

shaving, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showing, 

slitting, 

smelling, 

sowing, 

speedmg, 

spelling, 

spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiling, 

staving, 

staying, 

strmging, 

strewing, 

sweating, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

waxing, 

wetting, 

wonting, 

working. 



dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
gelded or gelt, 
gilded or gilt, 
girt or girded, 
graven or graved, 
hanged or nung. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or ISant. 
leaped or ISapt. 
learned or learnt, 
lighted or lit. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reit or reavea. 
riven or rived, 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapezk 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined. 
shown or showed, 
slit or slitted. 
smelled or smelts 
sown or sowed, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or Bi>elt. 
spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted. 
spoUed or spoilt 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung or stringed, 
strowed or strown. 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived- 
waxed or waxen, 
wet or wetted, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought. 



DEFECTIVE VEEBS. 



A defectvm verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, he- 
ware^ ought^ qvoth, 

6 
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Obs. — When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the tenses 
nsaaily derived from those parts are also, of course, wanting. All the auxil- 
iaries, except <2o, he^ and havty ore defective ; but, as auxiliaries, thcj become 
parts of other verbs, and do not need the parts which are technically s^d to 
be ^^ uantingJ*^ The following brief catalogue contiuns all our defective 
verbs, except methinJbs^ with its preterit methoughty which is not only defect- 
ive, but impen<ywJ, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

LIST OF THE DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



PrtwnJt* Freterit. 

Beware, 



Can, could. 

May, might. 

Mast, inust. 

Ought, ought. 



Present, PreieriL 

Shall, should. 

WUl, would. 

QuotJ], quoth. 

Wis, wist. 

Wit, . wot. 



Obs. 1. — Beioare is not used in the indicative present. Must is never varied 
in termination. OuoM is invariable, except in the solemn stylo, where we 
find oughtest. WiU is sometimes used as a principal verb, and as such is 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third nerson singular of the present ; 
for it ends in th, and quod was formerly nsea as the preterit : as, 

" Yea, so sayst thou, (quod Troy Ins,) alas I" — Chaucer. 

Obs. 2. — Wis, preterit wist^ to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, Bp* 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain it, 
oecause it is found in the Bible : as, ^^ I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest." — Acts, xxili, 6. "lie himself *ww^ not that nis face shone.* " 
---lAfs ofSchiUer, p. iv. WU. to know, and toot, knew, are also obsolete 
except in the phrase to wit ; wnich, being taken aostractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb namdy, or to the phrase, that is to say. 

Obs. 8. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only in the third person sinsrular : as, It rains ; it »nows ; it 
freetes ; it hails ; it lightens ; it thunders. These nave been called impersonal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used before them, does not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ex- 
press a state of things. 
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CHAPTER YH.— OF PAETICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noan ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ d, or ed^ 
to tbe verb : tbus, from the verb rz/fe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruled, 3. having ruled, 

Obs. 1. — ^Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very essence 
in motion, or the privation qfmohon — in acting, or ceasing to aot. And to lUl 
motion and rest, tiTne emdpiaoe ore necessary conoomitanto ; nor ore the ideas 
of degree and num/Mr often irrelevant. Henoo the use of t/mses and of ad* 
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«fr^. For whatsoever oomes to pass, must come to pass tonutime and tome' 
vJiere ; and, in ever^ event, something must be afi'ected somewhat and some- 
hnv. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
^^aU participlee imply time,'''* But it does not follow that tna English par- 
ticiples divide time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the period of 
action ; on the contrary, it is certain and manifest that they do not. The 
phrase, **fntf» labouring,'*^ conveys no other idea than that of labourers at 
ioorh ; it no more suggests the timty than the placsy degree j or manner of their 
work. All these circumstances require other words to express them ; as, 
'* Men now Tiers awkwardly labouring miich to little purpose." 

Obs. 2. — ^Participles retiun the essential meaning of their verbs ; and, like 
verbsj are either active-transUive^ active^intransit^ivey passive^ or neuter^ in 
their signification. For this reason, many have classed them with the verbs. 
Battbeir formal moaning is obviously diflferent. They convey no affirma- i 
tion; but usually i*elate to nouns or pronouns, like adjectives^ except when | 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they/ 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Henc^i 
some have injudidously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as-! 
signed them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience 
h^ shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 3. — The English participles are all derived ftt>m the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, hke those of some other Ifijiguoges, take their 
names from the tensw. They are reckoned among the principal parts in the 
conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed fVom them. 
In the compound forma of conjugation, they are found alike in all the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselves, express any particular time ; but they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion^ m regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles^ in the Port-Boyal Latin andj 
Grsek Orammars.} ' 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect^ and the Pre- 
perfect. Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the First^ the Second^ and the Third. 

L The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing^ and implies a continuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being^ hving^ seeing^ writing — heiTig 
lovedy being seen, being writing, 

II. The Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
in ed or en, and implies a completion of the being, action^ 
or passion; as, been, loved, seen, written, 

III. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
Bign having, and implies a previous completion of the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having loved, having seen^ 
having written — having been loved, having been writing, 
having been wriUien, 

The First or Imperfed Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as look, 
hcSoing: when compound, it is formed by prefixing bein^^ 
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to some other simple participle ; as, hdrvg reading^ being 
readj being completed. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise, 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant. 

The Third OTPreper/ectFa^Tticlple is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, when the compound is triple : as, hav- 
ing spoken, having been spoken, having been speaking. 

0b8. 1. — Some have supposed that both the simple participles denote 
present time^ some have supposed that the one denotes present, and the 
other, past time; some have supposed that neither has any re^rd to time; 
ond some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the man- 
ner of their signification, some have supposed . the one to l^ active and the 
other to be passive ; some have supposed the participle in in^ to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have supposed that 
either of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amonff grammarians, m respect to the compounds. Hence several 
different names nave been loosely given to each of the participles ; and some- 
times with manifest impropriety ; as when Buchanan, in his conjugations, 
calls bein^ Active — and been^ having been^ and Tiaving had, Passive. The 
First participle has been called the Present, the Imperfect, the Active, the 
Present active, the Present passive, the Present neuter ; the Second has been 
called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect pas- 
Bive, the Perfect neuter : and the Third has been called the Compound, the 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound ]:)erfect, the Plu- 
perfect, the Preterperfeot, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thin^ itself be rightly understood by the 
learner. Grammar snould be taught m a style at once neat and plain, clear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terms the writer has bestowed much re- 
flection ; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — The participle in ing represents the action or state as eaniinuing 
and ever incomplete; it is therefore rightly termed the Ihpesfeot participle : 
whereas the participle in ed always has reference to the action as done and 
compile ; and is by proper contradistinction cidled the Pebfect participle. It 
13 hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imperfed, as thus ap- 
plied to the English participles, have no reference to time, or to those tenses of 
the verb which are usually (but not ver^ accurately) named by these epithets. 
The Xevm% present and past do denote time, and are in a kind of oblique con« 
'tnidistinction ; but how well they apply to the participles may be seen by the 
following texts : ** God wa^ in Chnst, reconoiUno the world unto himseli.^* — 
"We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconcilea to God." — St, PauL 

Obs. 8. — ^The participle in ing has, by many, been called the Present parti- 
ciple. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time : otherwise 
such expressions as, ^^I had been writing^'' — " I shaU be writinq^'' would be 
solecisms. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not always 




that it denotes an unfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or 
passion; it is therefore properly denominated the Ihpebitect participle. If 
the term were applied with reference to twine, it would be no more objection* 
abl^ than the word/vi«wA<, and would bd equally supported by the usage of 
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the Greek linguists. This namo is approved by Murray^* and adopted bv 
several of the more recent grammarians. See the works of Lr, GrOmbU^ J, 
Grant, T, 0. CkurchUl, R. MUey, JB. H, Smart, Jf. Sdrrieon, W. G. Lewis. 
J, M. JP GuUochy J*. Hazm, N. JSutUr, D, B. Towtr, W, H, Wells, C. W. and 
J. C, Sanders, 

Obs. 4. — The participle in ed, as is mentioned above, denotes a completion 
of the being, action, or passion, and sboold therefore be denominated tho 
Febfect participle. But this completion may be spoken of as present, past, 
or future, for the participle itself nas no tenses, ana makes no distinction of 
time, nor should the name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. The 
pe^ec^ participle of transitive verbs^ being used in the formation of passive 
verbs, is sometimes called the passive participle. It has a passive significa- 
tion, except when it is used in forming the compound tenses of the activo 
verb. Hence the difference between the sentences^ "I have written a let- 
ter," and, " I have a letter written :" — ^the former bemg equivalent to Scripei 
lUeras, and the latter to Sunt mihi iiterce scriptoi, 

0b9. 5. — The third partaciple has most generally been called the Cbmpaund 
or the Oompound PerjecU The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec* 
tionable on account of its length ; and ajgainst the former it may be ur^ed 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect participlo 
is a compound : as, "beirk^ toriiing, being seen, Dr. Adam calls having loved 
the perfect participle act^ve, which he says must be rendered in Latin bv tho 
tluperfectyyt the subjunctive, " as, he having loved, mi/um amavisset /" but 
It is manifest that the perfect participle of the verb to Jove, whether active or 
passive, is the simple word toved, and not this compound. Many writers 
erroneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in ed as always passive ; ana some, among whom is Buchanan, making 
no distinction between the simple perfect loved and the compound having 
loved, place tho latter with the former, and call it passive also. But if this 
participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
oetter term for it than the epithet Pkepebfect, — a word which explains it- 
self, like prepaid or prerequisite. Of tho many other names, the most oorrect 
one is Plu]^rfeet, — which is a term of very nearly the same meaning. Not 
because this compound is really of the pluperfect tense, but because it always 
denotes beiu^, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before 
the doing or oeing of something els6 ; and, of course, when the latter thing 
is represented as past^ the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense 
of its verb ; as, '•^Maving explainer her views, it was necessary she should ex- 
patiate on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure." 
JamissorCs Rhet,^ p. 181. Here luvoing explained is co uivalent to when she had 
explained, 

Obs. 6. — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are construed before nouns 
to denote quality. The terms so converted form the class of partici^nal ad- 
jectives. Words of a participial form may be regarded as a(^ectives. 1. 
When they reject the idea of time, and denote something customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as. A mors 
learned man. 8. When they are compounded with something that aoes not 
belong to the verb ; as, xinfeeling, MwfeU, There is no verb to unfeel: there- 
fore, no participle unfeeling or wifeU. Adjectives are generally placed beforo 
their nouns ; participles, after them. 

Obs. 7. — ^Participles in ing often become nowns. When preceded by an 
erticle, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they aro 
construed as nouns, and ought to have no regimen. A participle immedi- 

* ** The most unexceptionabTe distinction which fnummarians make between the 
participles, is. that tho one points to the continuation ^t the action, passion, or stato 
denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it Thus, the present par* 
ticiple signifies imperfect action, or action begun and not ended ; as, * I am wriHng ^ 
letter.* The past participle signifies action pejfected, or finished : *1 have written a 
letter.'— •The' letter is writteny—Murrofj^s Grammar y 8vo, p. 65. "The first [par- 
ticiple] expresses a ooniiwuaUonj the others, a convpieUonJ''^ — W, Allen's Gran^. 
ISmo, London, 1818, p. 6& ^ 
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ntely preceded by a preposition, is not oonTcrted into a noun, and therefor* 
rctauid iU regimen ; as. " I thank you/or helping ?um." Participles in this 
constmction correspona with the Latin gerund, and are sometimes called 
gerundives, 

OiM. 8.— To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, tho leanier 
should observe the iollowini^/owr tilings: 1. Hotina take articles and adjec- 
tives before them ; participUs. ns such, do not. 2. Nouns may govern the 
possessive case, but not tiio oojectivo ; partiiples may govern the objectivo 
case, but not the possessive. 3. Kouns may be the subjects or objects of 
verbs ; participUa cannot. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things ; 
partitipUs reter actions to their agents or recipients. 

Obs. 9.— To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit of the pamo 
form, observe th^ sense, and see which of the auxiliary forms will express it; 
thus, laved for Uing loved, is a participle ; but loved for did love^ is a preterit 
verb. 



ANALYSIS. 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, modifying 
or completing the predicate of a sentence, and relating 
to the subject, is called an aMribate ; as, " Gold is yeh 
low^ — " The sun is shiningy — *' Honesty is the best 
policy. ^^ 

Obs. 1. — All verbs except to le comprehend within themselves both tho 
predicate and the attribute, into which they may generally be resolved. For 
example, in the sentence *' The sun shines," the verb shines is equivalent to 
is shinin^f is being the affirmative or predicative word, and shining, the at- 
tribute. 

Obs. 2. — ^The verb that connects the subject and the attribute, must bo 
aotive-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes called the copula^ 
beeause it couples or unites the subject and tho attribute. 

Obs. 8. — ^The verb to be, in most cases, only affirms or indicates otherwise, 
the connection existing between the su eject end the attribute. When the 
latter is a noun, it may express, 1. Glass:, as, "Cain was a m/urderer.^* 
2. Identity ; as, *' Cain was the murderer of Abel.'' 8. Name ; as, " The 
child was called John,''^ When mere existence is predicated^ the verb b§ 
comprehends both tho predicate and the attribute. 

Obs. 4. — Class, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to the subject 
in various ways : 

1. By affirming directly a connection between it and the subject, as in 

the preceding examples. 

2. By affirming it to belong to the subject, in connection with a particu- 

lar act or state of being ; as, *' She looked a goddess, and she walked 

a queen." — ** Tlie sun stood still." 
8. Bv affirming a connection, as the result of a change ; as, "He Jias 

become a scholar." 
4. By affirming a connection, as the result of a process ; as, " He teas 

elected President." — " The twig has grown a tree." 

Obs. 5. — The attribute is often used indefifiitelv, that is, without reference 
to any particular subject ; as, ** To be good is to be happtf^ — " To be a poet 
requires genius." In analyzing, this may be called the indefinite attribute^ 

Obs. 6. — An attribute is sometimes indirectly affirmed of, or otherwise 
connected with, the otpeet of a verb ; as, " They elected him president.'*^ — 
" Vice has left him unthout friends''' (i. e. friendless). This is to be consid- 
ered as a modification of the predicate, and may be properly called the tf^* 
direct attribute. 
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Obs. 7. — ^The oonjiinction as is often employed to express the connection 
of the attribnte with the sabject or object to which it refers ; as, ** She was 
known as Curiosity. ^^ — " They engaged her as a governess,^ ^ 

Obs. 8 — ^The attribute, when it is a noun or a pronoun, is in the same case 
as the subject to which it refers ; as, *^ It is /, be not afraid.^' — ** Who is 
she V " — " They believed it to be m«." 

Obs. 9. — ^In analyzing a sentence it is most convenient to treat the attri- 
bute as a distinct part, keeping in view that it is dependent upon the sim- 
T>le predicate, or verb, and forms a part of the general predicate. 

^ The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and 
the PREDICATE, the object or attrdbute, if there bo either, 
forming a part of the latter. 

V The oth er p arts may be, 1. Prima/ry or secondary ad- 
juncts^ 2. Words used to express relation or connection^ 
3. Independent words. 

Obs. — Of the parts of a sentence enumerated, the only essential parts are 
the subject and the predicate ; the other two being accidental or occcunonaly 
and used only to modify, limit, or complete the predicate. They, however, 
differ so widely from other adjuncts, and perform so important an office in 
every sentence in which they occur, that grammatical analysis is facilitated, 
and the exact nature of the sentence more clearly exhibited, by treating 
them as distmct, even though subordinate, elements of the sentence. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS V. — etymological. 

Tn ike Fifth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence acmrding to the preceding praxis ; 
in addition^ to point out the attributes and their adjuncts ; 
and to parse the sentence as in the preceding praxes, distinr 
guishing besides^ the classes and modifications of the verbs, 
Thus :— 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Can that be the man who deceived me ?" 

Analysis. — This is a complex interrogative sentence, consisting of the two 

simple clauses, Oajh that be the man f and Who deceived nu^ oooneoted 

by loho. 
The subject of the principal clause is that ; the predicate is can le ; and 

the attribute is man. 
The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the 

attribute are the^ and the dependent clause. 
The subject of the aependent clause is who ; the predicate, deceived ; and 

the object, me, Neither has any adjuncts. 

pABSxNo. — Can is a verb auxiliary to the principal verb be^ because it ia 
added to the present inflaitive to form the particular mood and tensa 
in which the verb is found. 
j?%a< is a pronominal adjective, representing man understood, in the third 
person, singular number, masculine gender, and is in the nominative 
case, because it is the subject of tha verb can le^ being used as a 
noun. 
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Qin ^ is a verb, from be, was, being, been; it is inv^Iar, beoftiise it does 
Dot form its preterit and perfect participle b^r assuming d or ed: 
neater, because it expresses simply being ; it is found in the potential 
mood, because it expresses possibility ; in the present tense, because 
It has reference to what now exists ; it agrees with its subject that in 
the third person and singular number. (See I>efimtiony page 71.) 

J%s is the dennite article. 

J£m is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and in- the nominative case, because it is an attribute relating 
to the subject that. 

Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent word 
man, and connects the principal and the dependent clause of tl^e sen- 
tence. It is of the thira person, singular number, masculine gender; 
and is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the vern 
deceived, 

J^eeived is a verb, from deceive, deceived, deceiving, deceived ; it is regular, 
because it forms its preterit and perfect pajtidple by assuming d ; 
active-transitive, because it expresses action and has me for its object; 
it is found in the indicative mood, because it simply declares ; in the 
imperfect tense, because it expresses time fully paist ; and it agrees 
with its subject who in the third person and singular number. 

lf<ii is a personal j>ronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 
first person ; it is of the singular number, masculine gender ; and in 
the ODJeotive case, because it is the object of the verb, deceived; it ia 
declined, Nom. I, Foss. my, or mine, Obj. me. 

LESSON I. 

John has been very sick. William's brother, Henry, might 
havi^ been a prosperous man. He has become a drunkard. 
Liberty is a great blessing. The leaves of roses are very fra- 
grant. William rapidly became a good scholar. The projec| 
surely could not have been deemed a feasible one. The con- 
tract was pronounced fraudulent. Cool blows the summer 
breeze. He was bom a lord. The princess was crowned 
queen. Washington could have been thrice elected president. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Art is long 
and time is fleeting. How wonderful ia sleep I The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat. 

LESSON II. 

The seed which was planted has become a large tree. 

Whatever we do often, soon becomes easy to us. 

They, who never were his favorites, did not expect so many 
kind attentions. 

Columbus must indeed have been an extraordinary man. 

The man who feels truly noble, will become so. 

Thomas Jeflferson, who wrote the Declaration of Indepen* 
dence, was elected the third president. 

Who was it that made that great outcry ? 

EiTors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 

He that loveth pleasure, will soon become a poor man. 

When the atmosphere is clear, the distant hills look blue. 
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LESSON III. 

He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could bo 
found. 

If you dib'gently cultivate your mind in youth, yon will be 
happy when you grow old. 

A wicked messenger falleth into mischief; but a faithful 
ambassador is health. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself. 

The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and 
before honor is humility. 

If we do not carefully exercise our faculties, they will soon 
become impaired. 

It may have escaped his notice ; but such was the fact 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone cas 
guide thee to felicity. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

\> The shepherd of the Alps am I, 

The castles far beneath me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams, 
Here linger last the parting beams. 

The mountain boy am I. 



CHAPTER Vin.— OF ADVERBS. 

X An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place^ degree, or manner: as, They are now here^ 
studying very diligently. 

Oaa. 1. — Adverbs brieflj^ express what would otherwise require several 
words ; as^ Now. for at thts time — Here^ for in ihU place— Very, for in a high 
degree — Ihligenuy^ for in an induetrioua ma/nner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several castomary combinations of short wordaTwhioh 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in parsr 
ing; as. Not at aU. at length, in vam. But ail words that convey distinct 
ideas, snoold be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

1^ Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes i 
namely, adverbs of time^ of place^ of degree^ and of 
manner^ 

6* 
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"** I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, Whenf How long? How scant or How often? 
including these which ask. 

Ob8. — Adverbs of time may bo Bubdividod as follows : — 

1. Of time present; as, Now^ yet^ to-day^ presently , instanUy, immediately^ 
% Of time past; as, Already^ yesterday ^ lately y recently ^ anciently ^ hereto- 
/ore, hitherto, since, ago, erewhiU. 

3. Of time to come j as, To-morrow, hereafter, henerforth, by-and-by, soon, 
eretona, 

4. Of time relative; as, When, then, before, after, while, or whilst, iiU, ttn" 
tU, seasonably, betimes, early, late. 

6. Of time absolute ; as, Always, 0V€r, never, aye, eternally, perpetuaUy^ 
continvaUy. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, Cften, cft^ agaln^ oceasiondUy, frequently, som^ 
times, seldom, rarely, notD-ana-thsn, daily, weekly^ monthly, yearly, once, twice, 
^rice, or three times, &c. 

7. Of the order of time; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. 

|yIL Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question, Wfiere? W hither f Whence? or Whereabom? 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — ^Adverbs of place may be snbdivided as follows : — 

1. Of place in which; as. Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, dbouty 
around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wkhin, 
without, whereabout, hereaJbout^ thereah(mt, 

2. Or place to which ; as, Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, back, forth, 
inwards, upwards, dowmoards, backwards, forwards. 

8. Of place from which; as, Whence, hence, thence, atcay, out. 

4. Of the order of place; as. First, secondly, thinlly, fourthly, <&o. 

i^in. Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How mv/ch ? How little f or, to the idea oimore 
or less, 

Obs. — Adverbs of defp%e may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance ; as. Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; ehie/ty, 
J principally, mainly, generauy ; entirely, full, fuUy, completely, perf^y, 

wholly, totally, dUogetner, all, quite, dear, stark ; exceedingly, excessively, ex- 
travagantly, intolerdblyj immeasurahlv, inconceivably, infinitely. 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as, Mumgh, sufficiently^ equauy, so, as, even. 
8. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, Liitle, scarcely, hardly, merely, barely^ 

only, but, partly, parttaUy, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as. Bow, (meaning, in what degree,) how^ 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbudly. 

-V- IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question. How? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
show how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be snbdivided as follows: — 

1. Of manner fVom quality ; as, WeU, iU, wisely, foolishly, jusHy, quicHjf^ 
and many others formed by addinW^ to adjectives .of quality. 



2. Of affirmation or assent ; as, Yes, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, swrely^ 
, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen. 
natation ; as. M, nay, not, nowise. 
4. Of doubt ; as, Perhaps, haply, possiNy, perchance^ penuhenhtre, may-^ 



etrtainly, doubtless, 
8. Of 1 
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Phrases are either simple^ complex^ or compound. 

A simple phrase is one unconnected with any other; 
as, " Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase or a 
clause, as an adjunct of its principal part ; as, "By the 
bounty of Heaven." — " To be plain with you." 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or more 
co-ordinate phrases ; as, ** Stooping down and looking 

^'''jPhrases are also classified as to their form, depending upon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a pre- 

positional phrase ^ as, "By doing good." — "Of an 
engaging disposition." 

2, A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 

infinitive mood, is called an infinitive phrase ; as, 
" To he good is to he happy T 
8. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, is 
called 2L participial phrase ^ as, " A measure /o«nc?€c? 
on justice J^ 

0b9. — A preposition that introdnces a phraso, serves only to express tho 
relation between the principal part, and tno word of the sentence, on which 
the phrase depends. 

A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must bo 
substantive in office, and, with a strict adherence to grammati- 
cal rules, can only be infinitive in form ; as, " To disobey 
parents ia sinful." — ^** William loves to study grammar. ^^ Par- 
ticipial phrases are, however, sometimes used by good writers 
in this way ; as, " Hunting the buffalo^ is one of the sports of 
the West." — " John's father opposed his going to seaP [See 
Obs. 8, page 102 ; and Note III., with Obs. 3, under it. Syntax, 
Rule XIV.] 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or adjec- 
tive in ofiSce, and may have the following forms : 

1, Infinitive ; as, "The object of punishment is to reform 

the guilty. ^^ — " His conduct is greatly to he admired. ^^ 
[In the latter example, the phrase is adjective^ to be 
admired being equivalent to admirable.]^ 

2. Prepositional ; as, " He is in good health."*^ — " The 

train was behind time.^'' [In each of these examples, 
the phrase is adjective^ 
An adjective phrase may have the following forms : 

!• Prepositional ; as, ** Carelessness in the us$ qf money^ 
is a vioe.** 
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2. Infinitive ; as, " The desire to do good is praise* 

worthy." 

3. Participial ; as, " Seeing the danger^ he avoided it." 
Ad adverbial phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, " He was attentive to his bfisinessJ^ 

2. Infinitive ; as, " They were anxious to ascertain the 

truthP 
8. Idiomatic ; as, " In rain." — " Day by day." — " By and 
by." — " As a general thing." 

An explanatory phrase is always substantive in office, and 
infinitive in form ; as, ^' It is pleasant to see the sun^ 

The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distinguished as, 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To he candid^ I was in fault." 

2, Participial y as, " Considering the circumstances^ much 

credit is due." 
8. Vocative ; as, " Boast not, my dear friend^ of to-morrow.'* 

4. Pleonastic ; as, " The blessing of the Lord^ it maketh 

rich." 
6. Absolute ; as, *^ The sun having risen, the mists were 
dispersed." 

Osa. 1.— The last form of this phrase is often adverbial in signifloation ; 
M in the example |^ven, in whicn it is equivalent to the clause, when Vi4 
sun had riten. It is, therefore, independent only in construction. 

Obs. 2. — An adverbial phrase ma^ be modified by an adverb ; as, '' It 
lasts hut for a moment ;^' i. e. hid equivalent to OTUy^ and modifying the ad- 
verbial pnrase, for a moment, 

Obs. 8. — A phrase or a clause is sometimes used aa the object of a prepo- 
sition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or anomaloua 
character ; as, " Blows mildew from hehoeenrhit-shriveUt^lipa," — ^" That de- 
pends on whO'Can-run-the-fasteet*" 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS VI. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to chissify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to 
classify and analyze each phrase / and to parse the sentence, 
distinguishing the parts of speech, and all their cUusee and 
modifications. Thus : — 

EXAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED; 

^ Ab ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 
Bj truth illumined, and by taste refined f" 
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ANAI.7B1S. — ^This is a simple inteirogativo sentence. 

The subject is vjho ; the predicate, can teU ; the object, trvum^Ta, 

The snbject and predicate are nnmodified ; the adjnucts of the ol^eet, aro 

the aad the complex adjective phrase, of the mmd illumined oy truths 

and refined by taste. 
The principal part of the phrase is mind; its adjuncts are ihe and the 

compoand adjective phrase, iUwnined by truth, and refined by taste, 

ivbidi consists of the two coordinate participial phrases connected 

by and. 
The priDcipal part of the former ia iUumined, and its adjunct, the simple 

adverbial phrase, by truth ; the principal part of the latter is rejijudy 

and its adjanct, the simple adverbial phrase by taste, ^ is an inde^ 

pendent word. 

Pabsino. — Ah / is an Interjection, because it is a simple exclamation of won** 
der or admiration. 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, of the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender ; and in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb can telL 

Sy is a preposition, because it shows the relation between truth and i27tf* 
mined, the phrase by truth being an adjanct of iUumined. 

Shith is a common noun, and ab»truot, because it is the name of a quality. 
It is of the third person, singular number, neuter gender ; and in the 
objective case, because it is the object of the pre|>o6ition by. 

TUumined is a perfectparticiple from the regular passive verb be iUumined" 
It performs the office of a verb, by expressing passion ; and of an ad^ 
jective, by modifying the noun mind. 

^n/ia a conjunction, because it connects the two phrases, by truth iUu^ 
minedy by taste refined / it is copulative, because it expresses an ad- 
dition. 

fay* [Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 

LESSON I. 

Frankness, suavity, and benevolence, were prominent traits 
in the character of Dr. Franklin. 

Industry, good sense, and virtue, are essential to health, 
wealth, and happiness. 

Enral employments are certainly natural, amusing, and 
healthful. 

The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. 

Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live con- 
tentedly. 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and Collatinus, 
the husband of Lucretia, were chosen the first consuls in 
Rome. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift and a profli- 
gate ; and goes out of the world a beggar. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suflfering virtues. 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
is tamed. 

Having sold his patrimony he engaged in merchandise. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals the grandeur 
manifested in the heavens. 

10* 
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LB8BON - II. 

He, stooping clown and looking in, saw the linen clothes 
lying ; yet went he not in. 

Cheeifulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting IS the best posture for deliberation ; standing for per- 
suasion ; a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. 

Most of the troubles which wo meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hardly be questioned. / 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretch 'd o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to solemn thought. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire. 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

UaSON L — ^FAJEOB 07 SPEECH. 

Of what does Etymology treat? 
How many and what^re the parts of speech ? 
What is an article ?— What are the examples ? 
What is a noan ?— What examples are given ? 
What is an adjective ? — ^How is this exemplified I 
What is a pronoun ? — How is this exemplified ! 
What is a verb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a participle? — How is this exemplified f 
What is an adverb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a conjunction ?— How is this exemplified f 
What is a preposition ?— How is this exemplified? 
What is an interjection ? — What examples are given I 



LES80IT n. — ^PAssma. 




a ruU <f grammar t 

Vk praxis T and what the literal meaning of the word? 

What is an example f What is an exemise f 

What is required of the pupil in the fxbst fbazis of parsing. 
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What is required in each of the three Exercises given t 
How is the following example parsed f " The patient ox sabmits to the 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour requirea of him." 

[Now parse, in like manner, the other examples onder the IlrH iVoa^.] 

LESSON m.— iJmCLES. 

What is an Article? — ^Mention the examples! 

Are an and a diiferent articles, or the same ? 

When is an used ? and what are the examples? 

When is a used ? and what are the examples ? 

What form of the article do the sounds or «; and y require ? 

Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter 

Kame the parts of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in grammar? 

Which is the definite article, and what does it denote? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote? 

What modifications have the articles ? 

LESSON IV.— NOUNS. 

What is a Noun ?— ^an yon give some examples ? 

Into what general classes are nouns divided i 

What is 2k proper noun ? — a common noun t 

What particular classes are included among common nouns? 

What 18 a collective noun ? — ^an ahstract noun ?— a verbal oi parUoipial noon I 

What is a thing eui generis f 

What modifications have nouns ? 

What are Persons in grammar ? 

How many persons are there, and what are they called ? 

What is tne^r«^ person ? — ^the second person ?--the Mirc^ person? 

What are Numbers in grammar ? 

How many numbers are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the singular number ? — the plural number? 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 

What are the rules for adding s and es to form the plural ? 

LESSON V.~N0U»8. 

What are Genders in grammar ? 

How many genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the mascuUne gender 1^-the feminine (fender ?— the neuter gender? 

What are Cases in grammar ? 

How Qiany cases are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the nominative case ? 

What is the subject of a verb? 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns formed? 

What is the ot^ective case? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition ? 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do you decline the nouns /r»eiu^, man, /ox, &ndfli/f 

LESSON VI. — ^ANALYSE AND PABSINQ. 

What is Analysis f — ^What is the subject of a sentence ? 
What is a predicate f — ^What is ii proposition t 
What is a simple sentence t 
How are simple sentences divided ? — ^Define each. 
What is required of tho pupil in the Second Praxis f 

LESSON Vn. — ^ADJBCnVES. 

What is an AnnDcnvs? — How is this exemplified ? 
hito what classes may adjectives be divided ? ^ 

What it a eomrnum acgeotive ? — a proper adjective ? — a numaraZ acUective ?• 
fronMnmai a4Jeotive U-^^arUnpud adjective ?— a compound adjeotive ? 
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What modifioatioDB have a4J6CtiTW? 

What is Comparison in grammar? 

How many, and what are the degrees of comparison t 

What is the potUive degree }— the comparative degree I— the n^pcfZo^MW de« 

gree? 
Wliat aciljectives cannot be compared f 
What adjectives are compared oy means of adyerb^f 
How are adjectives regalarly compared ? — Compare ffrtatf wids^ and hcL 
To what adjectives are er and est applicable ? 
]s there any other mode of expressing the demeef 
How are the degrees of diminution expressed! 
How do yon compare Hfood, bad, or ilL UUU^ miu^ and mam^f 
Uow do you oompare/ar, ntoTy/ore, hind, tn, out, up, law, and latet 

usMsos ym. — analyses ksd tasssso* 

What are Adjuncts f — ^How are they divided ? 

What are primary adjuncts t — What are secondary a^^uncts t 

What is an adjectioe adjunct f — An adveH>ial adjunct f 

What is an explanatory adjunct t 

How may the subject, predicate, and object be modified V 

What is required of the pupil m the T^vrd Praxis f 

UBHOlf iz.— PBONOmn. 

What IS a Pbonouk ?— Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is Vk personal pronoun ? — Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun f — Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative uihat t 

What IS an interrogative pronoun f — Tell the interrogatiyea. 

What modifications have pronouns? 

What is the declension or a pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, ihou, Tie, ski, and Ut 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns ? 

How do you decline who, which, what, and thatf 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns f 

LESSON X. — ^ANALYSIS AND PAUSING. 

What is a Clause f — ^How may clauses be connected ? 
What is a dependent clause t — A. principal dause t 
What is a complex sentence f — A compound sentence t 
What is required of the pupil in the Fourth, Praxis t 

LESSON zi.— ysxtss. 

What is a Veeb ?~What are the examples ? 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form! 

What is a regular verb ?— an irregular yerb ? — a redundant verb ?— a defeetivi 

verb? ^^ 

How are verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 
What is an active-transiUve verb? — an activ€-4ntransitive verb? — tk passive 

yerb ?— a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How many moods are there, and what are they called! 
What is the infinitive mood ?— the indicative mood i— the potential mood?— 

the stibjunctive mood/— the imperalive mood? 

T 

LESSON zn. — VJUUM. 

What are Tenses in grammar? 
How many tenses are there, and what are they called? 
What is the present tense?— the imperfect tense?— the Mrf«^ tense ?—th> 
phiperfeet tense t—^^first-fubure tense ?^the sseondrfutwrs tenaa ? 
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"What are the Penion and Number of a verb f 
How many persona and numbers belong to verbs f 
How are the second and third persons singular formed f 
"What is the conjugation of a verb? 
T/hat are the pria^ipal parts in the conjugation of a verbf 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts f 
"What is an auxiUary in grammar? 
What verba are used as auxiliaries f 

LESSON zm. — coNjiraAnoN. 

What IS the simplest form of an English conjugation f 

What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the Drincipul parts of the verb love! 

How many ana what tenses has the infinitive moodf — ^the indioaHvef- 
potenUat^-^he subjunctive f — ^the imperative f 

What is the verb love in the Jnflnitivey present?— perfect?— Jh^ioo/i^ pres* 
cut ? — ^imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — ^pluperfect ?^first-iuture ? — second-future ?— 
JPotentialy present? — ^imperfect? — perfect? — pluperfect? — Subjunctive^ prea* 
ent ? — ^imperfect ?— /inpero^i^, present ? What are its participles t 



r-tha 



LESSON ZIV.— STN0F818. 



What is the synopsis of the verb love, in the first persoB singular ?-HMO(md 
person singular ?— third person singular? — first person ^ural? — second 
person plural ?— third person plural ? 

LESSON ZV.— -THE VEEB SEE. 

What is the second example of conjugation? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout ? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb eee, with the pronoun // Ikout list 
toef yout theyf 

JJESaOlX XVI. — THE VEBB BS* 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominadve // thouf 
hef ioef youf iheyt memoaif themenf 

LBSON XVn.— <IOMP0fDND ItlBIC 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated ? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What IS the fourth example of conjugation? 
How is the verb bead coi^ugated in tne compound fbrm ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be reading, with the nominatiye // 
thouf Aef toef youf tkeyt the boy f the boys f 

LESSON XVm. — PASBIVB lOBM. 

How are passive verbs formed ? 
What is tlie fifth example of conjugation ? 
How is the passive vero be loved, conjugated throughout? 
How do you form a svnopsis of the verb be loved, wit& the nominative // 
thout Mf toef your theyf the child f the children f - 

LESSON ZIZ.— OTHEB IOBMS. 

How is a verb oonjogated ntgatively f 

How is the form or negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 

How IS the form of question exemplified? 

How is a verb conjugated vnterrogfUvvely and neffoHtelyf 

How is the form of negative question exemplified? 
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LxnoN zx.— nociauLAB yrESS, 



What is an irregular verb ? 

ilow mtiuj irre^akr verba are there ! — ^and whence are they derived f 

Uow doeti the hst exhibit the irregalar verbs ? 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Arise, — Be, bear, beaty 
begin, behold, beset, beatead, bid, bind, bite, bleed, break, breed, brinf, 
buy,--Caat, chide, cnoose, cleave, chng, come, cost, cut, — Do, draw, drlnl, 
drive,— Eatj—Fall, feed, tfeel, fignt, find, flee, fling, fly, forbear, forsake, 
— Get, give, go, grow,— Have, hear, hide, hit, hold, hurt,- Keep, know ! 

LESSON ZZI.— IBBEOUIAB VXBE8. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— Lead, leave, ]end,-)et, 
he, lose. — Make, meet,— Put, — Read, rend, rid, ride, rine, rise, ran,— iSay, 
see, seek, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shred, shrink, sing, sins. 
Bit, slay^ shog, slinky smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, sming, stand, 



steal 
tear 



il, stick, sting, stink, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing, — Take, teaob, 
', tell, tnink, thrust, tread, — Wear, win, write f 



LESSOlf ZZn.— ^BEDtrNDABT VXBB8. 

What is a redundant verb ? How many redundant verbs are there f What 
are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Abide, awake, — Belay, 
bend, bereave, beseech, bet, betide, bide, blend, bless, blow, build, bum, 
burst,— Catch, clothe, creep, crow, curse,— Dare, deal, dig, dive, dream, 
dress, dwell. — Freeze, — Geld, gild, gird, grove, grind, — ^Hang, heat, heave, 
hew,— Kneel, knit, — ^Lade, lay, lean, leap, learn, light, — Mean, mow, 
mulct! 

I>ESK>N ZXm. — BKDUMDANT VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the followiric ve;^ . — Pob , pay, pen, plead, 
prove, — Quit, — Kap, reave, riv«, /•.>»,, — Sut/. ...alic, .-^ako,'iih'ape, sliave, 
shear, shine, show, r^lecp, ei«..<i,. biit, smell, sow, speed, s|)eli, spill, spht, 
spoil, stave, bt»y, string, strive, strow, sr/etit, sweep, swell, — ^Thrive, 
tnrow, — Wake, wax, weave, wed, weep, wet, whet, wind, wont, work, 
wring? 

What is a defective verb ? — ^Wliat tenses do such verbs lack t 

What verbs are defective f and wherein are they sot 

•^ LBSBOir XZIV. — PABSICIFLEB. 

What is a Pabticiplb f and how is it generally formed f 

How many kinds of participles are there? and what are they called? 

How is the imperfeet participle defined ? and what are the examples? 

How is the jit^^c;^ participle defined ? and what are the examples ? 

How is the preperfect participle defined ? and what are the examples? 

How is the nrsi or imperfect participle formed? 

How is the second or perfect participle formed? 

How is the third or preperfect participle formed? 

What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the simplett 
form of conjugation : — Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, appeari 
Approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive? 

LESSON zzv. — AXAlTSa A2n> PABSXXa 

What is an Attribute f 

What are the principal parts of a sentence ? 

What may the other parts of a sentence be ? 

What may be attributed to the subject ? — ^In what ways ? 

What 13 required of the pupil la tile Ilfth Praxis t 

LESSON ZZVL— ADVEBBS AND 0QK7Ornncn» 

What is an Asivebs? — What is the example ? 
To what obuMMS may adverbs be redaoedl 
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"Which are adverbs of time f — ot place t — of degru f — of manner t 

"What are conjunciM>e adverbs ? 

Have adverbs any modifications ? 

Compare weU, badly or iUy little, fmick^far Ka^forfh. 

"What is a Conjunction ?— How are conjunctions divided? 

"What is a copulative coiy unction ?— a disjunctive couj auction f — a eorretpontiv^ 

oon junction ? 
IVhat are the copulative conjunctions t— the disjunctive f— the corresponsive f 

LESSOR XXVn.— FBEPOOinOKB ASD INTEBJECnOlVS. 

What is a Preposttion ? — How are the prepositions arranged! 

What are the prepositions beginning with af — with ft/— with c/— with df 
—with «/— with /r— with i/— with f»/— with n/— with of— with ©f-t 
with r /—with 8 /—with t f— with v /—with wt 

What is an Interjection ? — How are tlie interjections arranged ? 

Wliat are the interjections of joy ?— of sorrow ? — of wonder? — of wishing or 
earnestness 9 — of praise ? — of surprise?- of pain or fear? — of contempt?-^ 
of aversion? — of expulsion? — of calling- aloud ? — of exultation? — of laugh- 
ter?— of salutation ?— of calling to attention?— of calling to silence?— of 
Burprise ? — of languor ? — of stopping ? — of parting ?— of knowing or ddtecl»- 
ing ? — of interrogating t 

LESSON ZXVm. — ^ANALYSIS AND PAB8INO. 

What is a eormtound sttl^ect or predicate? — What is & phrase f 

How may a phrase be used ?— What is a substantive phrase f 

What is an independent phrase f — ^the prineipalpart of a phrase t 

What is a simple phrase f— What is a complex phrase t 

What is a compound phrase f 

What is required of the pupil in the Svxih Praxis f 



CHAPTER xm.— FOR wRimra 

EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY, 

^ pn»en the pupil has become familiar with the different parts of speech, and 

their classes and modifications, and has been safficiently exerdied in stymiMiQiaciL 
parsinffy be shoold torUe out the following exercises.] 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths; loss, losses; name, names ; page, pages-; want, wants; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases ; 
Geoi^e second — fair appearance — ^part first — reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — wide circle — man of honour — nian of world 
—old books— common people — same person — smaller piec^— 
hcfa and poor — first and last — all tim«— great excess — ^nme 



I 
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muses — ^how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — ^very quick motion— other sheep — 
such power — what instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— ^too great difference — ^high honour — humble station — univer- 
sal law — what strange event — ^so deep interest — as firm hope 
—so great wit — ^humorous story — ^sudi person — ^few dollars — • 
little reflection. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, hal^ 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, calf^ sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : bedy, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, dlsta£ 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE m.— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word ; good, great, tall, \yise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus 
— ^good pens, dec. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follieS| 
actions, l^us — wise man, dsc 

3. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright, ahort^ 
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"white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, drj, fet, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the 
comparative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agree- 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, excellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by the 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable^ 
£>rcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent. 

EXERaSE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns ; 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself 
thyself^ himself, herself, itself whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form: 
her's, it's, our's, your's, their's, who's, meself, hissel^ theipr 
selves. 

4k Write the objective singular of all the simple pronouns. 
5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, soakt, 
propt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, guslit, confest, 
snapt, bru^t, ^ipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

3. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres* 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. V$rrit6 the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pres« 
ent tense, in the three persons singular : serve, turn, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
1re?b omiMe, conjugated affirmatively. 

6 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the 
neuter verb nV, conjugated affirmativelj in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speakj conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb be reduced^ conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb lose J conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a svnopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb stand, conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb derive^ conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, bum, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulfb, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

5. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the fbllowing irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, fitted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

EXERCISE Vm.— ADVERBS, &c 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, oflen, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs : secretly, slily, liberally, &vourably, power* 
fully. 
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4. Insert suitable oonjunotions in pilaoe of the following 
dashes : Love-^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — * 
factions. Do well — ^boastnot. Improve time — ^it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud — • 
thou art human. I saw-^^'it was fieoessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. Neither he — ^I can do it. It must be done — ^to day 
— ^to morrow. Take care — ^thou fijl. Though I should boast 
— ^am I nothing. 

5. Insert suitable propositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — ^the dumb. Qualify thyself — action — study. 
Think often — ^the worth — time. Live — ^peace — all men. Keep 
—compass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not— temptation. Depend 
not — ^tfae stores— others. Contend not — ^trifles. Many fall- 
grasping — ^things — ^their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 

6. Correct Uie following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha ! 
aha! I am undone. Hey! io! I am tired. Ho! be still. 
Avaunt ! this way. Ah ! what nonsense. Heigh-ho ! I am 
delighted. Hist ! it is contemptible. Oh ! for that symp«i 
thetioglowl Ah I what withering phantoms glare I 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 



Syntax treats of the relation, agteement^ government^ 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The rdaticm of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ticular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is iheir collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 

[Obs. l,—SjfrUax, as the name indicates, hu reftrenoe only to those prin- 
ciples and rules which serve to guide us in the construction of sentences. 
The principles of analpsit lie much deeper in the subject of grammar — 
are much more fhndamental, than the technical considerations which form 
the groundwork of syntactical rules. 

Sentential analjrsis is founded upon the general lawt of language ; and, 
therefore, its principles are aa, applicable to one language as another ; ayn- 
tactical rules, on the other hand, can. as a general tmng, have reference only 
to the particular language the use or which the^ are designed to direct. 

Analysis is generidly introduced in connection only with syntax, as if it 
had a si)ecial and exclusive reference to that department of grammar; 
whereas it deals with principles that underlie almost all grammatical dis* 
tinctions, and is quite as necessary to the proper elucidation of etymological 
relations as those which es^cially belong to syntax. The classincation and 
definition of the different kmds of sentences, and their elements have there- 
fore been removed from this part of the work (where they were originally 
])laced by the author), and introduced progressively at intervals, in connec- 
tion with the exercises of analysis and parsing, desired to illustrate, and 
practice the pupil in, each consecutive part of tne subject studied. The defi- 
nition of a eerUence immediately follows that of parting : because up to that 
point, the term had been twice used ; once, in the defimtion of a conjunction, 
and once, in that of parsing ; a &ct which, of itself, demonstrates the elemen- 
tary character of this definition, and to wnat extent even etymological dis- 
tinctions depend upon it. 

Obs. 2. — Syntactical rules are limited to the construction of eenteneetf as 
separate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles and 
rules which re^^ulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, and these 
again into particular kinds of composition, is not comprised m tne subject 
of grammar^ but £dls within the province of its kindred arts, rheUyrio and 
logie, 

Obs. 8.— Bules 1, 2, 4, 9, 14, 15, 18, 17, 18. 20. 22,— nearly one half 
of the twenty-six Eules of Syntax laid down in this work, are rather a 
repetition of the definitions comprehended in etymology, than separate rules 
necessary to guide us in the construction of sentences. For eiuunple, we need 
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no mle to inform ns that '* the snbjecl of a finite verb is in the nominative 
case,^' after learning that the ** nominative case is that form or state of • 
noun or pronoun ^niich denotes the subject of a finite verb.^' The case is 
different, however, when we have two or more connected subjects belonging 
to the same verb ; for here etymology gives us no explicU direction, althouga, 
it still aitbrds the guiding prtncyole. 

The rules, above enumerated, although withont any directive utility, form, 
however, the basis for many subordinate rules, contained in the observations 
and notes, which should be attentively studied by the learner, and the exer* 
eises upon them be carefully performed.— Editob.] 

Obs. 4.-r-Word8 that are omitted by ellipsis, and that are necessarily un<* 
derstood in order to complete the oonstruotion, must be supplied in analysui 
andporaing. 



CHAPTER I.— THE RUXES OF SYNTAX 
1. RULES OF RELATION AND AGREEMENT, 

RULE I. — ^ABTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit, 

RULE n. — ^NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
yerb, must be in the nominatiye case. 

RULE m.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, bj apposition, in the 
same case. 

RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

RULE V. — ^PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
Hnd gender. 

RULE VL — PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurahty, the Pronoun muct agree with it in 
the plural number. ' 

RULE Vn. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con* 

11* 
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nected b j and, it must agree with them in the ploial 
number. 

RULE VnL — FRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected bj or or rwr^ it must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

BULK IX. — VKKftS. 

A finite Yerb must agree with its subject, or nomin- 
ative, in person and number. 

BULE X. — ^VEBBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noim conveying 
the idea of plurality; the Yerb must agree with it in the 
plural number. 

BULE XI. — ^VERBS. 

When a Yerb has two or more nominatives connected 
bj and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE Xn. — ^VERBS. 

When a Yerb has two or more singular nominatives 
conuected bj or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
singular number. ' * 

BULE XXn. — ^VERBS. 

When Yerbs are connected by a conjunction^ they 
must either agree ^ in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

' Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions. 

RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

God junctions connect either words or sentenoes» 

RULE XVIL— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 
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BULB XVni. — ^INTEEJECnONa 

Interjections liave no dependent construction. 
2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT* 

RULE XIX. — POSSESSrVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in tlie Possessive case, is gov^ 
emed by tlxe nani^e of the thing possessed. 

RULE XX. — OBJECmVES. , 

1 I 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre* 
perfect participles, govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXL — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing. 

RULE XXn. — OBJECTTVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXIIL — INFLNlTiVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

RULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, hidj dare^ fid, hear^ let^ moike^ need^ 
aeCj and their participles, usually take the Infinitive aftei 
them, without the preposition to. 

fBULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin« 
alive, when its case depends on no other word. 

RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 

the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 

indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 

but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 

the Indicative mood. y 

, , . /> 

^ The ArrangmmeiU of words It tr«oied ol^ In tho ObflonratloDs nndor flw BiiIm of 
BTntaZflnChaptonSdaadSd. / 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS VIL — SYNTACTICAL. 

In the Seventh Praxis, it is required of the pupU — to aiialyze 
the sentence according to the method indicated under each 
example ; to distinguish the parts of speech and their classes ; 
to mention their modifications in order ; to point out their 
relation, agreement, or government^ and to apply the Hule 
of Syntax. Thus : — 

BXA&CPLB ANALYZED Aim PAB8BD. 

'^ To be continually sabject to the breath of slander^ will 
tarnish the purest reputation." 

Amaltbb. — This is a simple deolantiye sentence. 
The subject is the complex in&utiye phrase, to 64 eanHnuaUv tu^eei to ihs 

hrttttk t^ dander; the predicate is iDiU tarmth ; the object is r^tOa- 

Uon, 
The prindpcd part of the phrase isi tole, and its a^nuots are e(miiwMiUyj 

and the indefinite attnoute, 9ut)ject. which is modified bv the complex 

adverbial phrafle, to the breath qfeumder; the prind^ part of this 

phrase is breath, which is modified by the, and the smiple adjectiYa 

phrase, qf dander » 
The predicate of the sentence has no a^jnncte ; the adjuncts of the object 

are ^A« and j9tfre«^. 

EaBsom. — 2b 60 is an irregiilar neuter verb, ftxxn le, was, JmnQy been; found 
in the infinitive mood and present tense, and is, with the phrase of 
which It is the principal part, the sobiect of the Terb wiU tarnish ; ac- 
cording to Note 11, under Rule IX,, which savs, *' The infinitive mood, 
a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimee the subject to a verb." 

CbntipuaUy is an adverb of time, and relates to the yerbtobe; according 
tb^Rule XV., which says, etc. 

Subject is a common adjective, of the positive degree, compared only by 
means of the adverbs, more and mott, and leee and least ; it is taken, 
abstractly with the infinitive to be; according^ to Ibceeptiou 2d, under 
Rule IV., which says, ^^ With an infintive or a participle denoting 
being or action in the abstract, an adjective is sometunes also takea 
abebnudy,^^ 

7b is a preposition ; and shown the relation between Mffeet and breach; 
according to Rule XVII., which says, etc. 

jflW is the definite article, and relates to breath ; aecor^ng to Rule L, which 
says, eta 

JBreaUi is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 

ftnder, and objective case ; and is govemea by to; aooording to Rule 
XII., which says, etc 
WiU tarnish is a regular active-transitive verb, from tarnish, tarnished, 
tarnwung, tarnished ; found in the in£cative mood, first-ftiture tense, 
third person, and singular number ; and agrees with its subject, the 
infinitive phrase to &?, etc ; according to Note 11, under Rule IX., 
which says, ** The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is some- 
times the subject of a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, 
if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person sin* 
gular." 
Ihtrest is a common adjective of the superlative degree, compared, pure, 
purer, purest; it relates to remOoHon ; aocordiM: to Rule IV., whiab 
aays, etc. , ^ ^ 
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JBepuiaHon is a common noniii of the third person, singular Dnmber, nei> 
ter gander, and obrective case ; and is governed by vfiU tarwuh; ac* 
cording to Sole Xa., which says, etc 

EXERCISE L— THE SUBJECT PHRASE, 

To train* citizens is not the "work of a day. 

To be happy without the approval of conscience, is impoe* 
p'ble. 

To have remained calm under such provocation, was a proof 
of remarkable self-control. 

To be at once a rake and glory in the character, discovers a 
bad disposition and a bad heart. 

To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for it. 

To be satisfied with tne acquittal of one's own conscience, is 
the mark of a great mind. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
of character. 

To spring up from bed at the first moment of waking, is 
easy enough for people habituated to it. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face* 

EXERCISE n.— THE OBJECT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

*Can a youth who refuses to yield obedience to his parents, 
expect to become a good or a wise man f" 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex interrogative sentence. 

The principal clause is, Oan a yowh expeei to beoome a good orwMmant 
The dependent clause is, who refusea to yield obedience to hit parente. 
The connective is who, ^ 

The subject of the principal clause is youth ; the predicate is expect ; the 
^hject is the infinitive phrase, to become a good or a toiee man, 

Th^ognnets of the subject are a and the dependent clause ; the predii 
cate has no adjuncts ; the principal part ^f the phrase is to become, and 
its adjunct is the attribute mfon, which refers to the subject wti/^ and 
is modifled by the a^uncts a, good, and a, loiee, connected by or. 

* The various uttM^es of the infinitive mood, exhibited in tbeM and the following 
elaasifled phrases, might dictate some modification of Bale XXIII., which asserts 
that the infinitive mood is, in all cases, governed by the preposition to. The forms 
of expression, and their analysis, here given, show that this statement, if correct, ex- 
plains scarcely at all the nature, and mode of nse, of this form of the verb. We per- 
eelve that, with or withont ac^unets. it may be need as the subject or the object of a 
verb, or as a substantive or adjective attribute, and that it may be independent 
Moreover, when it introduces an a4jocttve or adverbial phrase, it apoeara to be used 
as an adjective or adverb, although it may be considered to be the object of to (it a 
preposition), or of some preposition understood. In this case only, does Bale Xxlll. 
appear to have any application whatever. ▲ more general rule, and one more in 
consonanct with the nature of this form of speech, would be, **The ixiflnitlTe mood 
kat the eonstrnotlon of a noon or aa adjective.** 

6* 
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Th* rabject of fh« d< 
obJMt is the com 




[Man is in the nominfttive case, after Uoome^ agredng with youth / ac 

•ordGjog to Bole XXI.] 

If you desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, wise mea learn how to correct the.'r 
own. T 

In reasoning, avoid blending arguments confusedly together 
that are of a separate nature. 

lie who refuses to learn how to a^void evil, may properly bo 
deemed guilty of it. 

He did not oppose his son's going to sea, because he desired 
lo remove him from the evil influence of bad company. 

Never expect to be able to govern others, unless you have 
learned how to govern yoursel£ 

He who loves to survey the works of nature, can anticipate, 
wherever he may be, finding sources of the purest enjoyment. 

He who attempts to please every body, will soon become 
an object of general indifference or contempt. 

None but ulo virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

If ever any author deserved to be called an original^ it was 
Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE III.— THE ATTRIBUTE PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ The predominant passion of Franklin seems to have been 
the love of the useful." 

AivALTsm. — This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is pasnon ; the predicate is tetma ; Xhib ttltribnte is the infini- 
tive phrase, to have bun ike love of the usefuL 

TJie adjuncts or tlie subject are the, predominant, and the simple adjective 
phrase, qflhinJtiin ; the predicate has no adjuncts ; the principal part 
of the attribute phrase is to have been, and its adjunct is the attribute 
love, which refers to the subject paeeion, and is modified by the, and 
the simple adjective phrase, ^ the ueefvL 

C^~ \To have been is used as an adjective, and relates to paeeian.] 

The fire of our mipds is immortal, and not to be quenched. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the n)otives of all his actions. 

Children should be permitted to be children, and not de- 
prived of amusements proper for their age. 

Was he not to live the best part of his life over again, and 
once more b« all that he ever had been ? 
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CrimiDsls are observed to grow more anxious as their trial 
approaches. 

Knowledge is not to be received inertly like the influences of 
the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the place^of instruc- 
tion. 

' The great purpose of pofetry is to carry the mind above and 
beyond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift 
it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotions. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

Integrity is of the greatest importance in every situation of 
life. 

To he useful in some degree, is within the means of every 
one. 

To discover the true nature of comets, has hitherto proved 
beyond the power of science. 

His conduct was, under the circumstances, in very bad taste. 

The merchant was to have sailed for Europe last week. 



EXERCISE IV.— THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE. 

*^ EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement." 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is /; the predicate is began ; the object is the oomplez infin- 
itive phrase, to figure to mysdf the miseries (jf confinement. J?he prin- 
cipal part of the phrase is to figure, the adjancts of which are the 
simple adverbial phrase, to myself, and the object miseries, which is 
mooified by the and the simple adjective phrase, of confinem^ent, 

Ke adjmict of the snbject is the complex adjective phrase leaning my "head 
upon my Tiand, the principal part of which is learning, and its adjuncts, 
the object head modified by my, and the simple adverbial phrase, 
upon my hand, the principal part of which is hand, and its ad< 
jonct, my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 

Augustus had no lawful authority to make a change in the 
Boman constitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard 
against committing them. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on all sides by the brightness of another's 
prosperity, like the scorpion^onfined within the circle of fir^ 
•tings itself to death. 
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Tie Tequisites for a first-rate actor demand a combination, of 
talents and accomplishments, not easily to be found. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether* 
on the tented field; but ideas, leaping from the world's 
awakened intellect, and burning all over with indestructiblo 
life, were to be marshalled against principalities and powers. 



EXERCISE v.— THE ADVERBIAL PHRASE. 



XXAMFLK AKALYZXD. 

^ We live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and in 
the future by hope and anticipation." 

AxALTBD. — This is a oomponnd deolaratlve sentence, abbreviated in form, 
and conBiaUng of the two ooordmate clauses, We live in the past by a 
knowledge qf its kittory^ and (toe live) in ike future by hope <Hhd anUci- 
paiitmy connected' by atul. 
The sabject of either clanse is we ; and the predicate is live. Neither of 
the subjects is modified. The adjuncts of the first predicate are the 
aimple adverbial phraae, in the poet, and the complex adverbial phrase, 
by a knowl^e qfita hi^ory ; tne princifpal part is hnowledge^ and its 
adjuncts are a and the simple aajective phrase, ofiU history. [The 
adjuncts of the second predicate are of the same (diaraoter, and may be 
analyzed In the same manner.^ y A.l 

At that hoar, O how vain was all sublunary happiness 1 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

The public are often deceived by false appearances and ex« 
travagant pretensions. 

Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. 

Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinixd passion, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to 
desire the good, and to do the best. 

Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 
^ The statement which, he ma^e at first, he reiterated, again 
and again, without the least variation. *** 

Jacob loved all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best. 

There is very often more happiness in tne cottage of the 
peasant than in the palace of the king. 



* Altogether is her« on adverb reLadiig to the adycrbial phraae, on Ou tinted JUUL 
Bm Otas. 2, ptc* lis. - 
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EXERCISE VL— THE EXPLANATORY PHRASE. 



EXAMPLE ANALYZBB. 

^ It is useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to on« 
who is blind." 

Analtsib. — ^This a complex declorativo gentencd. 
The principal clause is, It is tuelese to expatiate wpon ihe heawtiee of nature 
to one, and the dependent clause is, vfKo ia mnd. The connective la 
who. 



The Bubiect of the principal clause \a U; the predicate Is it; and the 
attribute is taeUea. 




mpm the beauties qfnaturej and the simple adverbial phrase to one! The 
principal part of the former is beaittneej and its adjuncts are the and 
tht simple adjective phrase qf nature ; the principal part of the latter 
is one, and its adjunct is the dependent adjective clause who is blind. 
The subject of the dependent clause is w?io; the predicate, it ; and the 
attnbute, blind; each without adjuncts. 

It is always profitable to know our own faults and infirmities. 

It is the characteristic of a pedant to make an idle display 
of his learning. 

If what I say be not truer, it is easy to convict me of false- 
hood. 

It is very often impossible to estimate the extent of injury 
which a careless word will produce. 

How happy had it been for him to have died in that sick* 
ness, when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety ! 

It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well-educated 
mother to inspire such tastes and propensities in her son as 
shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 

It is impossible to read a page in Plato, TuUy, or any of the 
other eminent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater 
and better man for it. t 

If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is a great 
happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 

If we were base enough to desire it^ it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire^ 
ftnd many things to fear. 

Death ! Great proprietor of all I 'tis thine - 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

Through worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

12 
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EXERCISE VIL— THE INDEPENDENT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLB ANALTZED. 



99 



^ This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument.' 

AifALTsis.— This is a simple declarative tentenoe. 
The subject is /; the predicate is ttate ; thb object is araumetU, 
The subject has no adjoncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is now; tti# 

adjunct of the object is my. 
Tkit propontian hdng admitted is an independent phrase ; the prindpai 
part 13 proponHon, and its adjuncts are this and UiMg admitud. 

EXAMPLB H. 

** One day, I was gnilty of an action which, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste.** 

AvALTBiB. — ^Thia is a complex dedarative sentence. 

The principal clanse is. One day liDot guiUy ofwn oeHfin: and the depend- 
ent clause is, trAieA, to eay ike leaet, woe tn very had taste. The con- 
nective is wkkh. 

The subject of the principal clattse is /; the predicate is fcae ; and the 
attribute is guuty. 

The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial 
phrase (prepositional in form), (on) one day ; the adjunct of the at* 
tribute is the adverbial phrase of^ an a^ian. Of the latter phraso 
action is the principal part, and its adjuncts are an and the dependent 
clause. 

The subject of the dependent clause is which; the predicate is foas; and 
the attribute, the adjective phrase in very bad taste, 

l^either has any adjuncts ; the principal part of the attribute phrase ia 
taste ; had being its primary, and very its secondary adjunct. 

To say the least is an independent phrase of the infinitive form. The prin- 
cipal part is to say^ and its adjunct, the object least, modified by the. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide 
npon it. 

To be plain with you, your conduct is very much to be 
censured. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters df nations I to you 
I fly for refuge. 

The baptism of John ; was it from heaven, or of men ? 

Generally speaking, the life of all truly great men has been 
a life of intense and incessant labor. 

To give one ibstance more, and then I will have done with 
this rambling discourse. — Hazlitt, 

The great utility of knowledge and religion being thus appa- 
rent, it is highly incumbent upon us to pay a studious attention 
to them in our youth. 

A shoe coming loose from the fore-foot of the thiU-horsd, at 
the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taorina, the postillion 
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« 

dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket. — 

Sterne* 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair I) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not brea^ng : 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
'Days of danger, nights of waking. 



EXERCISE Vni.— THE SUBJECT CLAUSE. 



EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** That it is our duty to obey the laws of the country in 
which we live, does not admit of question." 

Analtbd. — ^This is a complex declarative sentence. 

The subject is the dependent claase, That it U our duty to obey the lawe oj 
the country in vfhtch tee live ; the predicate is does admit. That is the 
connective. 

The adiuncts of the predieate are not and the phrase qfgue^ionf 

The subject of the dependent clause is t^; the predicate is w; and the at* 
tribute is duty. 

The adjunct of the subject is the complex explanatory phrase, to obey the 
laws qfthe country %n which we Ivofi-j the adjunct of the attribute isour. 

The principal part of the explanatory phrase is to obey, which is modmed 
DV the object latosy the adjuncts of which are the and the complex 
phrase, qf the country in which we live. The principal part of this 
phrase is country, and its adjuncts are the and the Simple adjective 
clause, in whvcJi we live. The subject of the clause is we ; the predicate 
Is Uve^ which is modified by the simple adverbial phrase in which, 

Obs. — ^It will be perceived from the example ^ven in this exereise, that 
« complex sentence may be analyzed by treating it as a wnole, pointing out 
the BUDJect, predicate, etc., and analyang the dependent clause in its proper 
place, as one of the principal parts, or an adjunct to either ; instead of di' 
Tiding the sentence immediately into the pnncipal and dependent dauses, 
\txplaining their connection, and then analyzing them separately, as in the 
previous exerdses. The latter method is preferable fbr oeginnerSj but for 
advanced scholars should give place to the other, which is more logical, and 
easier for intricate sentences. 

r 

That the government of our desires is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty, is a truth never to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die ' for one's country, is a sentiipent 
uniformly cheryhed by all good men.'' 

At yQj£^ penod tho poems of Homer were composed, has 
Bot bejtt positively as certaio ed. 

WEo was the authof of the Letters of Phalans, has been 
the subject of verjf ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author^s work is the mirror of his mind, is a position 
that has led to very false conclusions. 
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Why a inan with so excellent an education, and surronnded 
with 60 many inducements to a virtuous life, should havo'fallen 
into habits of vice and dissipation, is inexplicable. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, and virtue be 
triumphant in a struggle with vice, are highly cherished senti^ 
ments among mankind. 

How he was to extricate his army from so dangerous a posi 
tion, baffled all conjecture. 

Whether Columbus was the first discoverer of America or 
not, is a question among historians. 



EXERCISE IX.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ Children should know that it is their duty to honor their 
parents, to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes.'^ 

Akaltbu. — ^This is a complex declarative Sentence. 
The subject is (^ildren: the predicate is thouid know j the object is the 

dependent dense, Thai U ts their duty, &e. Thai is the connective. 
The subject of the dependent clause lA U; the predicate is m; the attri^ 

bute is duty. 
The adjuncts of the subject are the explanatory phrases, to hian/or their jHim 

rentif to ads advice of them, and to dbeerve their wishet, 

lie knew that solicitations or remonstrances would avail 
little with the companions of his enterprise. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of 
metals, declare that iron is everywhere to be found. 

Columbus felt that there was a continent to be discovered ; 
and ho discovered it. 

The authors of the American Revolution believed that they 
were in the service of their own, and of all future generations. 

It is interesting to notice how some minds* seem almost to 
create themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, 
and working their solitary but irresistible way through a thou?- 
sand obstacles. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily discern that the human character is a very complicated 
system. 

How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, 
who only believes that, after a short term on this stage of ex- 
istence, ne is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness 
forever ? 

See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind. 

The majority of the assembly wisely considered that to de- 
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cline a cessation, wonld be to refate all their professions of 
loyalty. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 

Brashing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the snn upon the upland lawn." 



EXERCISE X.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

IKFINrnVE FORM. 

Qbs. 1. — In tbe infinitiye Ibrm of this danse, the lubjiect and rredicata 
an ooimeoted indiredlif. The predicate, instead of being a finite Tarb. is a 
Terb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the objective case. Thus, 
In the sentence, ^' He commanded the army to march," army is the subject, 
and to maii^, the predicate ; because it is indicated (although indirectly) 
that the act of marching is peribrmed by the agent armpy the sentence being 
eqmvalent to, '* He commanded that the army should march." 

Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive clause is also sometimes used as the mil^eet of a 
^ntence, and occasionally as an expUuuUory adjunct ; as, ^' For im to learn to 
die, is the great business of life." — '* It is the great business of life, far u* 
to Uam to tfM." [See Exception 2, Bale XVU.J 

SXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

^ Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years." 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject is thm 
(understood) ; the predicate \a l^; the object is the infimtive clause, 
the child learnt &c. 

The subject of the dependent clause is child: the predicate is (to) learn ; 
the object is that (comprehended in the aouble relative what^ equiva- 
lent to t&z^ whieh,^ 

The adjunct of the suDJect is the; the adjunct of the object is the simple 



ac^jeotive dause ioKich is apprwriaUjor his yeare, 
isuDJectof this clause is which; the 



The subject of this clause is whim ; the predicate, is ; the attribute, ap- 
propriatCy modified by the simple adverbial phrase, /<7r his years. 

_,Thou think^st it folly to be wise too soon. 
* In this melancholy state, he commanded messengers to recall 
his eldest son, Abouzaid, from the army. 

Graves describes the steps by which Shenstone made the 
Leaaowes become what it at last was. 

Let ns all, in onr mourning attire, and accompanied by our 
ciildren, go and entreat Yeturia, the mother of Corlolanus, to 
i itercede with her son for our common country. 

Madam Boland heard herself sentenced to death with the 
air of one who saw in her ^ndemnation. merely her title to 
immortality. 

Goldsmith said to Johnson very wittily and very justly, " If 
yon were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would 
make the little fishes talk like whales," 

12* 



-/ 
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The fact of Shenstone's having written the School-mistress^ 
and the ^ Pastoral Ballad,'^ alone entitles him to be ranked 
amongst the classical poets of English literature. 

The cariosity of the Caliph being awakened to know the 
canse of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, 
which being opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to 
•nter for rest and refreshment 

See some strange comfort every state' attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

On what foundation stands the warrior^s pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

EXERCISE X.— THE ATTRIBUTE CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ The truth is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatos 

of instruction can impart nothing of importance to the passive 

and inert mind." 

Ahaltbis. — ^This ik a complex declarative sentence. The subject is indh ,• 
the predicate Ib it ; the attribute is the dependent daase. The moH 
tlahoraU and manifold apparatusy &c. The connective is that. 
The subject of the dependent clause is apparaiua; the predicate is can 
impart ; the object is notkiag. The adjuncts of the subject are thi^ 
sJaborcUe, manifold, and of inttruetion ; moH is an adjunct of daborais 
and manifold; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial phrase 
io the passive -and inert mindj the principal part of which is ndnd^ 
and its adjuncts the, and passive ana inert ; the adjunct of the object 
IS the simple adjective phrase, of importance. 

The crying sin of all governments is, that they meddle inju- 
riously with human affairs, and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive legislation. 

One of the most useful effects of action is, that it renders 
repose agreeable. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk later, and 
more suddenly. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress" is> 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. 

The proper end of instruction is, not that the soholar should 
be able to repeat the thoughts of others, but that ho should 
have the power to think correctly for himself. 

The physician's directions were, that the patient should 
travel to the South, that he should avoid excitement, and that 
he should be careful in diet. 



\ 
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EXERCISE XL— THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

KZAMFLB ANALYZED. 

*^ Whoever yields to temptation^ debases himself with a de» 
basemient from which he can never arise." 

AiTALTsis.— This 18 a complex declarativo sentence. 

The subject i^ he (comprehended in the doable relative k^Ammt); th« 
predicate is debases ; the oLject is himeey. 

The adjunct of the subject is the simple adjective clause, viho yieUde to 
t4mptatton; the adjunct of the prcdic&to is the com{)lex phrase, toUk a 
deUuement from tMieh he never can arise. The principal part of the 
phrase is dedasemerUj and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjectivo 
cIaa8e,/rom which he never can arise. The subject of tliis clause is he ; 
the predicate is can arise. The adjuncts of the predicate are ruverf 
and the simple adverbial phrase, /romtcAicA. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
some vices and follies which we have committed. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms on 
-which its members shall be admitted. 

There is no foundation for the popular doctrine, that a 
state may flourish by arts and crimes. 

It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of 
lively ignorance, that study is an enemy to originality. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever with- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughtS| 
Benighted walks under the mid-day son. 

No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them, 

EXERCISE XII.— THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. , 

" Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its aid, 
would never be able to make their appearance." 

Analysis^— This is a compound declarative sentence. ^ 
The first daose is, JSduaOiaii^ token U works upon a noNs mindf draws oui 
to visw many meni virtues and pmfsGtions ; and the aeoond is, Wiichf 
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wiihtAii Ut add. wmld never hi dbU to make ikof appearance, 
oonneoUve is which. 



Tho 



\ 10 a complex member ; the Bnbjeot is education; the predicate is 
V8 ; the ODJects are virtuee voA perfections. 



The first 

draws ^ 
The subject has do ndjanots ; the adjuncts of the predicate are the wA- 

verbial clause, when it works upon a noble mindy outy and the simple 

adverbial phrase, to view; the a^Jnnots of the objects are many and 

iaUnt. 

Tlie suLjeot of the dependent clause is t< . the predicate is workt, Th« 
adjuncts of the predicate are when, and the adverbial phrase, vpon a 
noUe mind, Tb» connective is when. 

The subieot of the second clause is which ; the predicate is would he ; tho 
attnoute is able. 

The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the predicate are the phrase, 
without its aid, and never ; the adjunct of the attribute is the simple 
adverbial phrase, to make thar appearance, of which to make is the 
principal part, and its adjunct, the ODJect appearaneef modified by their. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortane, affects ns, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

When the Creator had finished his labor on our planet, his 
last and noblest work being man, he conferred on him a part- 
nership in his labors. 

Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does on 
the body. 

When Education had proceeded, in this manner, to the part 
of the mountain where the declivity began to grow craggy, she 
resigned her charge to two powers of superior aspect. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, my protector 
called out to me, ^' Remember, Theodore, and be wise, and let 
not Habit prevail against thee.'' 

While this thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of the 
remotest star, and tho last glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkness. The agonies of despair every moment in- 
creased, as every moment augmented my distance from the 
last habitable world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, that, 
when ten thousand thousand years had carried me beyond the 
reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, I should still look 
forward into an immense abyss of darkness, through which I 
should still drive without succor and without society, farther 
and farther still, forever and forever. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard* 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

EXERCISE XHL— THE EXPLANATORY CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ Why is it that to man have been given passions which he 
cannot tame, and which sink him below the brute V 
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Ahaltsis.— This is a coinplez interrogative sentence. 
The Bubjeol^ is i^ ; the predicate is is ; the adjunct of the Bubject is the 
oomplex explanatory clanse, to man have been given passions which he 
eannoi tame, and vohioh sink him below the iruite; the connective is 
• ^at^ the aqjonct of the predicate is whp. 
The subject of the explanatory claase is musions; the predicate is have 
been given. The adjuncts of the subject are the simple adjective 
clauses, vjhieh he cannot tame, and which sink him betow the bnUs' 
[Each to be analyzed as in previous exercises.] 

It "Was the fate of Dr. Bentley, that every work, executed or 
projected by him, should be assailed. 

It is surprising in what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the far West, within but a moderate number of years. 

To tell you the why and the where/ore would take too long ; 
BuflSce it to say, that they hate us with a deadly hatred. 

Seeing these, I at length comprehended the meaning of thoso 
terrible words, " Must we kill them both f ' 

It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent 
them from breaking into the Is^t retreat of the unfortunate. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that 
when the heart is touched and softened by some tranquil hap- 
piness or affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 

Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feelings 
agree in this, that they seek for solitude, and are nursed by 
solitude. 

Is it because foreigners are in a condition to set our malice 
at defiance, that we are willing to contract engagements of 
^endship ? 

See 1 and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this^ though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
lliat never air nor ocean felt the wind. 
That never passion discompos'd the mind. 

EXERCISE XIV.— THE PARENTHETICAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

**The virtuous man, it has been beautifully said, proceeds 
Without constraint in the path of his duty." 

Analysis. — ^This is a compound dedarative sentence; composed of the 
simple claase, The tnrtuous man proceeds without constrawU in the path 
of his etutff, and the parenthetic^ elause, It has been beaut^fuUy said, 
[Let the pnpU analyze each claase as in the preceding exorcises.] 

0Ba.>>86ntence8 of this form may often be analyzed by considering the 
panntketieal olanse, the principal one, and the rest of the centenee depend' 
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ent npon it The mode of anal jni, indloated in the example, ia, however, 
preferable ; as, although the parenthetical clause is onitea in conBtmction 
with the other part of the aenience, it is not necessary to complete the sense. 

How dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not plea- 
sure?, it mav be said, which attend it ? 

** I leave my second son, Andrew," said the expiring miser, 
" my whole estate ; and desire him to be frugal." 

'^ Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, '* and stand upon tba 
mount before the Lord." 

"I think, boys," said the schoolmaster, when the clock 
struck twelve, ^ that I shall give you an extra half-holiday this 
afternoon." 

"You remember my garden, Henry," whispered the old 
man, anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering 
upon the child, ** and how pleasant it used to be in the evening- 
time?" 

** Therefore," said he, " hath it in all confidence been ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

** Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not lie, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 
Thou fine and delicate child of the sky." 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 

EXERCISE XV.— COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Ocs. 1. — ^In analyzing componnd sentences, at this stage of the pnpU^s 
progress, the leading clause snonld be distinguished from the eubordwhoU 
clause. It mnst, however, be understood that the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, is logicaL not fframmatiMl, differing in this respect alto- 
gether from the relation oi the principal ana the dewnderU clause of a com- 
plex sentence, which is purely grammatical, since the latter is an adjunct, 
or used as one of the principal parts, in the principal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or grammatical 
dependence. They may then be called coordinate clauses, 

[@r In the following examples of analysis, for the purpose of abbrevia- 
tion^ and in order to furnish the pupil \(dth a ready method of clearly repre- 
sentmg, in written exercises, the parts of a sentence and their relations, the 
compound da/uses or members are marked by capitals ; the simple dauseSy by 
numerals ; and the phrases^ by small letters. When these are all written 
out in the order in which they occur, care being taken to unite in brackets 
dependent clauses contained in the same sentence or member, the character 
and composition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

According to this mode of representation, a simple sentence wbnld, of 
course, have no numerical or literal designation; 1 would indioate a oompiez 
eentenoe with a simple dependent clause * It 2, a oompound sentenoa cp&- 
aieting of two simple olausea, but if enclosed in braoketa thus [1, ft], a oom- 
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plez sentence o(»taming two dependent clauses ; A, 1, 2, B, 8, 4^ a eemponnd 
sentence composed of two compound members ; bat A, [1, 2]. B, [8, 4]^ a 
compound sentence composed of two complex members, eacn contaimng 
two dependent clauses ; A, 1, B^ 2, a compound sentence composed of two 
complex members, each containing one dependent clause ; A. 1, 2, B, 8, a 
compound sentence composed oi a compound and a complex member: 
A, 1, B, 2, 3, a compound sentence contaming a complex and a compound 
member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentence contaimng a complex dependent 
member, which, itself contains a complex dependent member ; and so on. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the eeneral conformation of a sen- 
tence, its members, clauses, etc.. in their order and, partially, their depen- 
dence, will be found easy after tne previous practice, and cannot fail to bo 
nsefal. [In the forms of analysis ^iven, S. stands for subject ; P., for predi- 
oate ; O., for object ; Att., for attribute ; Ad., for adjunct.] 

BXAMPLES ANALTZSD. 

1. '^ Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he ind* 
denly become poor." 

Akaltbes. — Compound imperative sentence ; consisting of 

A. rLeadin^) Let khn that hattens to he richy take heed ; 

1. {^\\\iovdin9X&) Ee eikidenly beoome poor. Connective, 2m^. 

A. Complex imperative member. 

8. 2%ou (understood); P. Ut; O. Aim that haetene to be rick^ take 
heed. (B.) * 

B. Comj^lex infinitive member. 

S. htm ; P. take ; O. heed. 

Ad. S. that hastens to be rich. (2). 
S. Simple adjective clause. 

S. that ; P. hastens ; Ad. V.toU rick, (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part, tohe ; Ad. rich (indirect attribute). 
1. Simple clause. 

%.M; P. become; A.iX.poor; Ad. P. suddenly, 

3. " Say not thou, * I will recompense evil ;' but wait on the 
Lord, and he shall save thee." 

Analysis. — Compound imperative sentence ; consisUug of two oo^rdinata 
members : 

A. i^w not thou, " I will recompense evU.^^ 

B. Wait on the Lord, a/nd he shall save thee. Con. but. 
A. Comj^ex imperative member. 

5. 7%t>u; r, say ; O. J%dW, reeompenu etfil (1) ; Ad.JP. natm 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

6. /; P. toiU recompense ; 0. emL 
R Com^und imperative member. 

2. Wait on the Lord. 

8. Be shall save thee ; connective, and, 
S. Simple imperative clause. 

S. Thou (understood) ; P. wait; Ad. P. on the Lord, (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnu. part. Lord ; Ad. the, 
8. Simple declarative clause. 

S. He; P. shaU save ; 0, ihee. 

11 thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else 
ahocdd find entrance, vice certainly would. 
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While riotous indalgence enervates both the body and the 
mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

If the King were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, 
sordid, blind man ; but, upon his following him from place to 
place, he at last found, by his own confession, that he was 
I^lutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death. 

Let any one resolve always to do right noro, leaving then to 
do as it can, and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong ; but the common error is to resolve *** 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or next time ; but noWj ju^ noWj this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely 
because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, then will bo notf • 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 1 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be ! 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee 1 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell. 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If &te unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 

EXERCISE XVL— MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

1. ^Rasselas could not catch the fugitives, with his utmost 
efforts ; but, resolving to weary, by perseverance, him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of th« 
mountain stopped his course." — Johnson, 

▲naltbib. — Compound declarative sentence : 

1. Batselas could not catch thefugUwc with hit utmost efortt ; 

A. BesUving to weary .... course. Connective, but, 
1. Sim^e declarative clause. 

8. liasselas ; P. could catch ; 0. fugitive. 

Ad. P. not^ with his utmost efforts (a) ; Ad. O. ihs. 
ft. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part, dforts ; Ad. his and vJlmost% 
A. Complex dedarativo member. 



I 
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6. jEf&; T. pressed. 

Ad. S. resoMng to voeary^ hy perseverance, him .... speed (b) ; 

Ad. P. on, and UU the foot qftKe mountain stopped his course (2). 
b. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, resolving ; Ad. to weary .... speed (o). 
e. Complex objective pnrase. 

TTm. ^2Lrt,y to weary ; Ad. him (obj.) and hy perseverance ; Ad. of, 
Aim, t0A(W» .... «;^c^ (3). 
t- Simple adjective clause. 

S. He ; P. cotdd surpass ; 0. whom ; Ad. P. not and in speed. 
& Simple adverbial clause. 

B.foot; P. stopped ; 0. course. 

Ad. S. ^A«, ^ £/^ mo«7»tot» ; Ad. P. tiU ; Ad. O. Am ; Connective, t/SU, 

2. " There is etrong reason to suspect that some able Whig 
politicians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, 
the laws against political offences, but who could not, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves ad- 
verse to relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by 
fomenting the dispute about the court of the lord high steward, 
defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which they dis- 
liked, and yet could not decently oppose." — Macavlay, 

Analthis. — Complex, declarative sentence : 
S. Heason; P. is. 

Ad. S. strong, to suspect .... oppose ; (a) Ad. P. there. 
9u Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, to suspect ; Ad. (object), Some able .... oppose ; (A) 
Con. thai, 

A. Complex object clause. 

S. Politicians; P. had conceived ; 0. hope. 

Ad. S. Som^^hUy WhiOf and the two coordinate clauses, connected 
by but. Who thought .... ofences, (B), Who could . ... re- 
laxation (C) ; Ad. O. Ihey might .... oppose (D). Con. that, 

B. Complex adjective clause. 

S. who : P. tftoughi ; 0. It (to he) dangerous .... qfences (1). 
1. Simple ODJect clause, of the infinitive form. 

S. It: F. to he (und.) ; At, dangerous, » 

Ad. S. to relax .... qfenr^s. (b) 
b. Complex explanatory phrase. 

Prin. part, to relax; Ad. (primary), ai that moment, (c) and Isim; 
(Secondary), the, and against pomieal offences, (d) 
0. Simple adverbial plirase. 
d. Simple adjective phrase, modifying laws, 
CX Complex adjective clause. 

S. Who ; P. covXd declare ; O. themsehes {to he) adverse to relaaa- 
Hon (2). 

Ad. P. not, without mewrring the charge qf inconsistency (e). 
m. Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, incurrvng; Ad. (primary), charge; (secondary), the, and 
qf inconsistency, 
S. Simple object clause, infinitive ibrm. 

S. themselves ; F.tohe (und.) ; Att. adverse ; Ad. Att. to relaxatipn, 
D. Complex adjective clause. 

S. thw ; P. might defer ; 0, passing. 

Ad. P. hy fomenting .... steward (f ), for at least a year (g) ; 

Ad. 0. me, and of a hiU whi^ .... oppose (h). 
£ Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, /<w»«i<wi^; Ad. (primary), di^nOe, (seoondaiy), M«, and 
aahd .... eteward (i). 

1 
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I. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, wuH ; Ad. tk$y and qf th$ lord high ttmoard (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase. 
g. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pria. part, ^ear; Ad. a. At leoHj independent phrase. 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, hill ; Ad. a, and uihich .... oppose (8). 
S. Simple adjective clause, with a compound predicate. 

S. they; P. (compound), diiHied, and cotddoppot$; Coil OiuL* (X 
which. 

Ad. P. (second), not and deantly, 

^. What wonder, when 

Millions of fierce enconnt'ring Angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ? How much more of pow'r 
Army 'gainst army numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heav'n high over-ruled 
And limited their might ; though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seemed 
A num'rous host, in strength each armed band 
A legion, led in fight yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Lost, VI., 219, 

AxALTSis. — ^The first period which terminates at regions^ is a compound in- 
terroffative sentence. 

1. What wonder (ahoidd ihere he) ? A. Whei^ .... regione / Con. 

wh£n (used as a conjunction). 
1. Simple interrogative clause. 
A. Compound declarative member. 

2. tVhen miUions .... aide : 8. The least .... regions ; Con. whom. 
The second period, comprising tne remainder of the passage, is a com- 
pound exclamatory sentence. 

1. Bow .... seat ; A. Had .... grim war ; Con. if (understood). 

1. Simple exclamatory clause. 

8. army; P. womd have widded (understood) ; O. power. 

Ad. S. numberlessy and warring against {numiherlessj army; Ad. O. 
to raise dreaafvl combustion^ and disturb^ though not aekrof ihtif 
happv native seat, 

A, Compound member. 

2. Had .... might ; B. Though .... toar ; Con. (hough, 

2. Simple clause, with a compoand predicate. 

B. Compound declarative member. 

3. (They were) numbered such ; 

C. M!ach divided legion .... war ; Con. as (for tkat)^ 
a. Simple declarative clause. 
0. Compound declarative member. 

4t^Mch divided legion .... hostf 

9. In streng^ .... legion ; 
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"D^Ledvn^la .... war. No conoeotiye. 
4. 5. Simple declarative clauses. 
D, Componnd delarative member. 

6. Mtch single warrior seemed as a leader in chief ,. expert . . • . tsar I 

7. (Bis was) led infighi. Connectives (correspond.), though and yet. 
6, Sicnple declarative member. 

S. Warriar; "P, seemed; Att. Z«w^ (connected to the subject by <m). 
Ad. S. each,, single ; Ad. Att. a^ in chMjf^ and expert ; Ad. of expert^ 
' When to advance .... war (a). 
a. Compound adverbial phrase. 

b. When to advance ; c. when to stand; d. when to turn the sway o} 
battle; e. when to open and when to close the ridges of grim war. 



[Let the pupil be required to analyze and parse oralhj^ 
according to the Praxis^ the sentences in the following para-- 
gtaphs, or to prepare a written analysis of each, according to 
the method, indicated in the examples, and explained in the 
Remark on page 142.] 

1. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
V^ reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and 

flatterers to excuse them while they reign, there is the con- 
scfence of humanity afterwards to judge them, and pity to do- 
test them. — Lamar tine, ^ 

2. Some, in their discourse, desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true ; as if it we^e a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. — Bacon. 

3. If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modern times, were to bo collected together, and made to 
bring their combined cfibrts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
ment. — Degerando. 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who 
sport on earth in the night-season, and melt away in the fii*st 
beams of the sun, which lights grim Care and stern Reality in 
their daily pilgrimage through the world. — Dickens, 

5. Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an 
odious charge. Saith he, ** If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man licth, is as much to say, as that he is bravo towards God, 
and a coward towards men." — Bacon, 

6. Dear sensibility ! sourco inexhausted of all that is pre- 
cious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw, and 'tis thou who lift^st 
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bim up to heaven ! Eternal fountain of oar feeling ! 'tis here 
1 trace thee, and this is thy " divinity which stirs within me ;" 
not that, in some sad and sickening moments, *'*' my soul shrinks 
back upon herself^ and startles at desirm tion /" (mere pomp 
of words !) but that I feel some generous cares beyond myselt 
All comes from thee, great — great Sensorium of the world ! 
which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls to the* ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Sterne. 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glo- 
.rious, but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in the exuberance of vegetation, and prepared 
by the diversity of land and water, for the abode of uncreated 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the firmament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
heaven or on earth, resembling herself. But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, here a third, there a fourth 
resplendent c mpanion had joined her, till, light after light 
stealing through the gloom, in the lapse of an hour, the wholo 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. — Montgomery, 

8. To learn A, B, C, is felt to be extremely irksome by the 
infant, who cannot comprehend what it is for. The boy, forced 
lo school, cons over his dull lesson because he must, but feels 
r.o amusement or satisfacti^ in it. The labor he is obliged to 
undergo is not small ; the privations of pleasure and activity, 
he regrets still more ; and all for what ? To learn what he 
does not like ; to force into his mind words to which he at- 
taches no ideas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no value ; 
[because] he cannot put them to any proper use. Youth is 
not aware, that not for present use is all this designed. The 
dull, laborious, but necessajy routine, like plowing and sowing 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, at some not very 
distant season. Education is not the end, but only the means. 
— Taylor. 

9. Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian pilgrim's explora- 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well 
remember, on one fine summer holiday (a " whole day's leave " 
we called it at Christ's Hospital), sallying forth at rise of sun, 
aot very well provisioned either for such an undertaking, to 
trace the current of the New River — Middletonian stream ! — 
to its scaturient source, as we had read, in meadows by fair 
Am well. — Lamb. 

10. The voice of the world had whispered to Columbus thfil 
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the world is one; and as he went forth toward the west^ 
ploughing a wave which no European keel had entered, it was 
his high purpose not merely to open new patlis to islands or to 
continents, but to bring together the ends of the earth, and join 
all nations in commerco and spiritual life. — Bancroft, 

11. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater 
part of the existence here allotted us, were little more than an 
apprenticeship to the business of living ; and that, if ever wo 
come to understand our authentic position and relations in the 
world, and how our time and talents might have been wisely 
and most effectually employed, it is at a stage of life, when the 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportunity is 
left us to turn what we have been learning to account. — R. 
Chambers, 

12. We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for 
having impressions made upon us which we consider as being 
altogether out of our power : but only for what we do, or 
woald have done had it been in our power; or for what wo 
leave undone which wo might have done, or would have left 
undone though wc could have done it. — Bp, Butler. 

13. Resisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a 
bitter pang as otten as the iirecoverable flight of our time is 
brought homo with keenness to our hearts. The spectacle of a 
lady floating over the sea iv-^boat, and waking suddenly from 
sleep to find her magnificent ropes (jL. pearl necklace, by some 
accident detached ^t one Av^^tF-frora its fastenings, the loose 
string hanging down into the water, and pearl after pearl slip- 
ping off forever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of 
the case. — De Quincey, 

14. Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths,, so won- 
derful and so indisputable, let mo ask, whether, among all tho 
spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look 
down upon with an ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there ono 
fairer and moro enrapturing to tho sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from tho Creator's hands, and wjth the unspent 
energies of tho coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, sur- 
veying and recounting, in the solitude of his closet, or in tho 
darkness of midnight, the mighty gifts with which he has been 
endowed, and tho magnificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness, which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all-concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will live, 
true to the noblest capacities of his bemg, and in obedience to 
CiJ hiffhest law of hia nature ! — Haraoe Mann. 

^ 13* 
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15. Could eveiy man apply himself to [the] eraploymenta 
which are most saitcd to his capabilities, and, in his appoiDted 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sincere, and en 
nobling results, the measure of his achievements might still, 
perchance, fall short of his original aspirations; but, being 
commensurato with his powers, and conformable to the eternal 
laws, it could not fail to yield him that assurance of security 
and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith 
fulness of action. — Chambers. 

' 16. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O my coun- 
try ! for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard for Milo 
may be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodius not only 
lived, but were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than [that I 
should] bo witness to such a scene as this. Immortal gods ! 
how brave a man is that, and how worthy of being preserved 
by you! By no means, he cries; the ruffian met with the 
punishment he deserved ; and let me, if it must bo so, suffer 
the punishment I have not. deserved. — I>uncan's Cicero, 

17. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If dis- 
cord and disunion shall wound it ; if party strife and blind am- 
bition shall hawk at and tear it ; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary restraint, shall succeed to separate it 
from that Union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with what- 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proud- 
est monuments of its glory, and on tbo very spot of its origin,— 
Webster, 

18. So livej that when thy summons comes to Join 
/ The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
Ilis chaittfeer in the silent halls of death, . 

% "^Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

- By an unfaltering trust,! approach thy gTav<3,- 
Like one who wraps, th' irapery of his couch 
About him,and lies do n to^ pleasant dreams- — BryanU 

19. Of chance or change, O let not man complain. 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 

For, from the imperial donae, to where the swain 
Bears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
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All feel th' assaults of Fortune^s fickle ^le; 
Art, empire, Earth itself, to change are doomM ; 
Ea]:thquakes have raised to heaveu the humble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain's mighty mass entomb'd ; 
And where th' Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed 

Meattie, 

20. The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heavens light forever shines, Earth's shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which ^ou dost seek I 

Follow where all is fled ! — Rome's azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — words are weak 

The glory they transfuse, with fitting truth to speak. 

21. The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the gai'den o'er. 
To gather in his fragrant Avinter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song. 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast^ 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips; 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And,' like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 

A, O. Lynch. 

22. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Byron. 

23. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
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Prom brotes what men, from men what spirits Iteow ; 

Or who could sufier being here below ? 

The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just raisM to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the fature ! kindly given 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heaven, 

Who sees witn equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubl>le burst, and now a world. — Pope. 

84. As thus the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce. 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
DisasterM stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor Cnds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through fhe dnfted heaps, 
Stung with the tho ights of home; the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. — Thomson. 

25. O treacherous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened reign, 

And give us up to license, unrecalPd, 

XJnmark'd ; — ^see, from behind her secret stand,* 

The sly informer minutes every fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone employs her pen : I- ^ 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy. 

Listening, o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. — Young^ . 

26. The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) — 



* See QbSt 8, page 113. 
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The pnlpit (when the satirist has, at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an empty school, 

Spent all his force and made no proselyte) — 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall standi 

The most important and offcctual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there, stands 

The legate of the skies ; his theme, divine ; 

His office, sacred ; his credentials, clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and, by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. — Cowper* 

27. Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such is the lightness of you conuuon men. 

28. Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish mea 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 

29. * O, Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 

' All things proceed, and up to him return. 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assign'd, 
Till body rp to spirit work, in bounds 
F^oportion'd to each kind. — Milton, 

1* 
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CHAPTER II.— RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rules of Syntax are 
again exhibited, iu their former order, with Examples, 
Exceptions, Observations, Notes, and False Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, designed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the I alse Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useful. 

Obs. — Relation and Apr^ement nro taken together that the rules mny eland 
iu the order of the partis of speech. Tlie laiter is moreover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few exceptions. 
incapable of any agreement ; of these, the relation and vse must be explained 
in parsing? ; and all necessary agreement between any of the rest, is confined 
to words that reUUe to each other 

RULE I.— ARTICLES. 



\ 



Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, " At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 



aged elm." 



V 



EXCEPTIOK riRST. 

The definite article, used intensively, ma. relate to an adjeetvoe or adterb 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, *^ A land! which was the 
mightieat.^'' — Byron. " I%e farther they procoeded, the greater appeared 
their alacrity." — Dr, Johnson, " He chooses it the rather,^' — Cowper, [See 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 



EXCEPTION SEC ND. 




Ko. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 



OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 

0b3. 1. — Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, "The \rvoer\ 
Thames,"— " Pliny the younger" [ww/i],— " The honourable \hody\, the 
Legislature," — " The animal [world] and the veffetable world," — " Neither 
to the right {hand'] nor to the left" \hand]. — BiUe, " He was a good man, 
and a just" [man']. — Ih. " Thepridc of swains Talemou was, the generous 
[man], and tlie rich" \man].-^Thom8(m, 

Obs. 2. — It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several nouns 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the pig- 
pificationof more than one noun; but we doubt the propriety of ever con- 
•truing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8.— The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, plaoed after 
It ; as, "Passion is the drunkenness otthe mmd^'—Southey, 

Obs. 4. — When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is placed beforo 
4h« adjective, that its power may extend over that also ; as, 

" T^e private path, t^itf secret acts of men, 
If i40ble, far ^ noblest of their lives."-- Jbun^. 
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JE)xcept the adjectives aU, suehf marw, wTuU, loth, and those which are pre- 
ceded by the adverbs too, so, as, or how : as, *' Au the materials were boiight 
at too dear a rate." — " Like many an other poor wretch, I now suffer cUl ^ 
£U consequences otsofodUsh cm induigence.^^ 

Obs. 5. — When the adjective is placed <ifter the noun, tho article generally 
retains its place before tne noun, and is not repeated oefore the aajective ; 
as, "-4 man ignorant of astronomy," — " 2%e primrose pale." In Oredb, when 
an adjective is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noun, it 
is repeated before^the adjective; as, 'H ir6Xis ii iieyd\ri, jThe city iA« great; i. e., 
The great city. 

Obs. 6. — Articles, according to their own definition, belong before their 
« nouns ; but the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 

Bfter the noun to wluch they both relate : as, " Section the Fourth j" — " Henry 
the Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical ; and, if 
they are so^ the article, in Uriglish, can never be placed after its noun, nor 
can two articles ever properly relate to one noun, in any particular construc- 
tion of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and superior 
fives; and its -effect is, as J^fi^rray observes, (in the words of Zototh^ "to 
snark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
** UTie oftencr I see him, the more I respect him." — " A constitution me most 
fit." — "A claim, th^ strongest, and the most easily comprehended." — " The 
men the most difficult to be replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adverbiaUt/, and to relate only to the adj^'ective or adverb following 
it ; but after the adjecii/ve, the noun may be supplied. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article the is applied to nouns of DOth numbers ; as, The man, 
ih€ men ; — The good boy, the good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article me is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, by 
ellipBiS) as nouns ; as, 

" The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ?" — Cowper. 

Obs. 10. — ^The article the is sometimes elegantly used in stead of a possess- 
ive pronoun; as, "Men who have not bowed the knee to tho image of 
Baal." — B&m,, xi, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural; as,**^ few days,!' — "ul hundred sheep," — 
*' There are a great many adjectives." — J)r, Adam, In these cases, the arti- 
cle seems to relate only to the adjective. Some grammarians however call 
these words of number nouns, and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition of. 
Hurray and many others call them adjectives, and suppose a peculiarity of 
construction in the article, 

Obs. 13. — An or a has sometimes the import of each or ever?/ ; as, " He 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood, 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently used ; as, " Fifty cents [for] 
a bushel," — ^rather than, "^r bushel." 

Obs. 14. — A, as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
^reposition; being, probably, the French a, signifying to, at, on, %n, or of; as, 
^* They burst out a laughing."— if. Mgeworth, " He is gone a hunting."— 
"She lies a-bed all day."— "He stays out a-nights."— " They^ ride out a- 
Sundays." Shdkspeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a manner 
peculiar to himself; as, "Tom's a cold,^' — "a weary." 

Obs. 15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying \f; as, 

" Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, I'll rant aa well as thou."— /SAai&, 

NOTES TO BULE L 

-f-. Note I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
alwajrs be used before the sound of a consonant, and an^ before 
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that of a Towel ; as, *' With the talents of an angel, o mim 
may be a fool." — Young. 

Obs. — An was formerly used before all words begumiog with k, and before 
Beveral other worda which are liow pronounced in auch a manner as to re- 
quire a: thus, we read in the Bible, ^^An house,'' — ^^an hundred," — **a» 
one," — "a» ewer," — " an usurer." 

Note IL — ^When nouns are joined in construction, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must 
be repeated. ^ The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitoru.'* 
-— TFw. Penn. The should be inserted before merit. 

Note III. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to things individually different, though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated iMas, *'^A black and a 
white horse ;" — i. c., two horses, one black and the other white.^ 

Note IV. — When adjectives are connected, and the qualities^ 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not 
be repeated :|as, "^ black and white horse ;" — i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1. — ^The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repetition of 
the article before several adpectives in tiie same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the artide, the adjectives 
are confined to oue and the some noun. 

Obs. 2. — ^To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join incon- 
sistent qualities to a plural noun; as, "The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, ♦* The Old and ths New Testament." But the phrases, " The Old and 
New Testament^^^ and, '* The Old and the New Teataments^^'' are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Note V. — ^The article should not be used before the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences ; before simple 
proper names ; or before any noun whose signification is suf- 
ficiently definite without it :/ as, ^^Falsehood is odious." — ^Iron 
is useful." — ''^Beauty is vain." 

Note VI. — ^When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the article should 
not be used ; (as, " He is styled Marquis?^ — " Ought a teacher 
to call his pupil Master f* 

Note VII. — ^In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted ; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
"He is a better teacher th^n poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIIL — ^The definite article, or some other definitive, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun whc 
or which in a restrictive clause; as, "jTAe men who were pres- 
ent, consented" 
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NoTB IX. — ^The article is generally required in that con- 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
*'TAe completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart."— 
Wm. Penn. " They shall be an aJbhorring unto all flesh." — • 
Jsaiahy Ixvi, 24c 

Note X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, " He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge tJie. ^ ■ 

FALSE SYI^AX UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

^0S* [The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rules, are to be corrected 
oraUy by the pupil, according to the formulcs given, or according to others framed in 
like manner, and adapted to the several notes.] 

Examples under Note 1. — AN or A. 
He went into an house. 

p'oRsnTLV.— Not proper, because the article a/n is used befbre AotcM, which begins 
with the sound of the consonant h. But, according to Note 1st under Bule 1st, 
**• When the indeflnito article is required, a should always be used before the sound of 
a consonant, and an before that of a vowel." Therefore, an should be a; thus. Ha 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A hupible heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

!Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth, 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken* 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected* 

What is the difference between the old and new method? 

The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand or left ? 

Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 

He was influenced both by a just and generous principle^ 

The book was read by the old and young. 

I have both the large and small grammar. 

Are both the north aad south line measured? 

14 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured 1 
Are both the north lines and south measured ? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected. 

Is the north and the south line measured ? 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured ? 

A great and. a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an inefTectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses. 

The light and the worthless keiTiels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not Bequisitem 

Cleou was an other sort of a man. 

There is a species of an animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have an other such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
'* Por the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects." — Blair'* s Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons, 

He is a better writer than a reader. 

H^ was an abler mathematician than a linguist, 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Which. 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis> 

understood. 
Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote at that 

time. 
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Under Note 9. — jParHcipial Nouns, 

Means are always necessary td 'accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 
In keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10. — Participles, not Nouns, 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Torbear the boasting of what you can do. 

EDLE n.— NOMINATIVES. 

y^ A NToun or a Pronoun wbicb is tbe subject of a finite 
yerb, must be in the nominative case : as, 

*'I know thou sayst it : says thy life the samel"— Jown^. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULE H. 

Obs. 1. — To tliis rule there are no exceptions. And in connected language, 
every nominative stands as the eabject of some verb expressed or under- 
Btooa ; except such as are put in apposiiion with other nominatives, accord- 
ingto Bale Zdr-<ifter a verb, accor<ung to Bole 2l8t — or absolute, according 
to Kule 25th. 

Obs. 2.— The subject, or nominative, is generally placed htfore th© verb ; 
Its, " Peace da/wned upon his mind." — Johnson. ** What is written in the 
larNV'—BiUe. 

Obs. 8.— But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
qfter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in tho 
nominative case; as, ^''ShaU mortals be implacable?" — '^What art thou 
doing f — Hoohe. 

2. When the verb is in tho imperative mood : as, " ^o thm,^'* 

8. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, ^^■May 
she be happy !" — "How toere we struck V* — Tounq, 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ^^WereUtTOQ^ 
* it would not injure us." 

6. When neither ov nor^ signifying and not^ precedes the verb ; as, " This 
was his fear ; nor was his apprdUnchn groundless." 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are placed beforo 
the verb, which more naturally come after it ; as, " Here am i?' — " Narrow 
is the way." — " Silver and gold have /none ; but such as I have, j/iw/thee." 
— Bible. 

7. When tlio verb has no regimen, and is itself cmphatical ; as, " Echo tho 
mountains round." — Thomson. 

8. When the verbs sai/y think, reply, and the liko, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, " * Son of affliction,' said Omar, * who art thou V * My name,' 
repUed the stranger, * is Hassan.' " — Johnson, 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There Uifed a man."— 
Mimtg* <* I& oil vorldly joys, there is a Bsoret wound^^^^Ovmu 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB II. — ^NOMINATIVES. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[Fonfmx.—Not proper, because the objeettye prononn thes is made tbe subject of 
the verb mtut have be&n. But, according to liulo 2d, ** A noun or a nronoun which 
Ss the subject of a finite verb, must bo in tbe nominatlro case." Therefore, (Ats 
ahould be thou ; thus, 2%o« must have been idle.] 

Him that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Are not John and thee cousins ] 

I can write as handsomely as thee. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there ? 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — SkaJe. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement. 

RULE III.— APPOSITION. 

K A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun, or pronoun, is put, bj apposition, in the 
same case : as, 

" But he^ our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." — Barbauld, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE III. 

Obs. 1. — Apposition is the usinjyr of different words or appellations, to des- 
ignate the same thing. ApponUon also denotes the relation which exists be- 
tween the words which are so employed. In parsing, rule third should bo 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of the prmewal term 
depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under some 
other rule. 

0b9. 2. — To this rule, there are properly no exaptions. Bat there arc many 
puzzling examples under it, whicn tne following observations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word to be the principal term, with 
which the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : but the explanatory 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 

" From brightening fields of ether fair disclosM, 
CliHd of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — ITtomson. 

Obs. 8. — The pronouns of the j^rst and second persons are often prefixed to 
nouns, merely to distinguish their person ; as, ^^ J John saw these things."—. 
" This is the stone which was set at nougnt of you buHderaJ*'* — BiMe. "His 
praise, ye brooks^ attune." — Thomson, In this case of apposition, the words 
are closely united, and either of them may bo taken as the explanatory term ; 
the learner will find it easier to parse the ntmn by rule third. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi* 

/ tion, the possessiye termination added to one, denotes the case of bo3i or 

aU J as, *^His hnoiher PhOip's wife ;"—",;&*» the JBaptiefs head j»— " At my 
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friend Johnson^Sj the MkseUer.'''* Bj a repetition of the possessive sign, a 
distinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition is destroved. 
Ofis. 5. — In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is sometimes 

CI; m apposition with a pronoun of the possessive case; as, ** As an author ^ 
* Adventurer' is his capital work." — Murray. 

** Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. 
The promised/fl^Atfr of the future age." — P(^. 

Obs. 6. — ^When a noun or a pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, "They haveibraaken me^ tho Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterris^Token. cisterns, that can 
hold no water."— Vw*., ii, 13. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence ; as, '* Ho 
•^permitted mo to consult his library — a kindness which I shall not foraret." — 
ir. AUen, 

Obs, 8. — A distributive term in the singular number, is frequently con- 
Btrned in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " 2%e7/ reap vanity, 
• everv one with his neighbour." — Mible. " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
Jbia, And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series of par- 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, "Ambition, interest, honour, a^^ con- 
curred." — Murray. " Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, 
patriots, aU parties concurred in the illusion." — Hume. 

Obs. 9. — To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and oTie an other are employed: as, " They love each other ;''"' 
— " They love one an other. ''^ The words, separately considered, are singalar ; 
but, taken together, they imply plurality ; and they can bo properly construed 
only after plurals, or singulars taken conjointly. Each other is usually ap- 
plied to two objects ; and one an other, to more than two. The terms, though 
reciprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be analyzed, each and one will generally appear to be in the nom- 
inative case, and other m the objective; as, "They love each other f i.e., 
each loves the other. Each is properly in apposition with tJiey, and other is 
governed by the verb. The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; 




'hjjoy. " Love will make you one an other^s joy." Here one is in the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with ^ou, and other's is governed as before. 
The Latin terms alius alium, alii alws, &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — ^The common ana theproper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in apposition ; as, The' river Thames,— The ship Albion, — ^Thq 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie, — Cape May, — Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of ti. place, when accompanied by the common name, is generally put in 
the objective case, and preceded by of; as, The city c^ New York, — The 
land ^Canaan. 

Obs. 11. — The several proper names which distinguish an individual, are 
always in apposition, ana should be taken together in parsing ; as, WiUiam 
Pitt, — Marcus TuUius Cicero. 

Obs. 12. — When an object acquires a new nsme or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after tho passive : as, " They named the 
ehUd John ;" — " The child was named John.''"' — " They elected him president f^ 
— "J5fe was titctQdi president.'''' After the active verb, the acquired name 
must be parsed by Rule 8d ; after the passive, by Rule 2l8t. 

^ FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

rFoKMiTLv.— Not proper, because the nomlnatlTe pronenn she is used to explain the 
i>q)9CtSve noim itauein. But, acoordinf to Bole 8c^ ** A noun or a personal pronoun 

14* 
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used to explain « preceding nonn or pronoun, Is pnt, bv^pposition. In the same ease.^ 
Therefore, the shonld be her ; thus, i have recefred a letter from my cousin, her that 
was here last week.] 

The book is a present from 1x17 brother Richard, he that keeps 

the bookstore. 
I am going to see my friends in the coimtry, they that we met 

at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, she that we 

saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prorn* 

ised mo a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever 'd realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, ^ 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as^ "He is a 
wise TfiaUj thougli he is youngj^ 

EXCEPTION FmST. 

An adjective Bometimes relates to & phrase or eerUenoe which is made the 
Bnbiect of an Intervening verb ; as, ^*lh irisvU (he afflicted, is impunie,^'* — 
JHtiwyn, ^* TluU he shouU r^uee^ is not etrangeJ'^ 

EXCEPTIOir SECOND. 
With an infinitive or a participle denoting being or action in the abstract, 




OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IV. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives often relate to nouns nnderstood; as, "The nine" 
[nmaes'j. — " Philip was one of the seven" [deacons]. — Acts, xxi, 8. " He came 
unto his own [possessions]^ and his own [men] received nim not." — John^ i, 
11. ** The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty [God], and a terrible" [God],—Deut., x, 17. 

Obs. 2. — In as much &s qualities belong only to things, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some n<?un expressed or nnderstood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
that in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronouns, and, through them, to the nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, as may be seen by the 
followmg examples, which retain something of the Greek idiom : "-4K ye are 
brethren." — Matt., xxiii, 8. " Whether of them twain did the will of hi» 
father?"— i/a«., xxi, 81. 

' Obs. 8. — ^When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by a 
nouuj it generally relates to the subject of the verb ; as, "/am fflad tiiat the 
door IS made vnde^ — *' Every thing which is false, vicious, or unioorihvjJM 
despicable to himi though all the world should approve it,"— /^pecto^, jTob 
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620. "BeTe/aiMf vieiofM^^nd'trntcor^y, relate to tphich; and detpkaiU relates 
to thing. 

Ob8. 4. — When an adjective follows an infinitive or a participlCj the noun 
or pronoun to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes after 
it, and often considerably remote ; as/' A real gentleman cannot but practise 
tbced virtues which^ by an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has found to 
be useful to them." — " He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks himaelf obliged 
in dutj to be wd and discoiisoUUe*'' — Addison. *' He is scandalized at yovth 
for bems^ livdy^ and at childhood for being plaifuV^ — Id. " But growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out of breath, he left him for Horace 
and Anacreon." — Steele, 

Ofls. 5. — ^Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
ellipsis, cs having the force of nouns. Thev designate those classes of objects 
which are characterized by the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, the 
noun may be supplied. They are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to persons, pla<!e8, or things^ understood ; as, *' The careless (^persons! 
and the vmprudenty the giddi^ and the Jic&lej the ungralefvl and the inlerestea 
everywhere meet us." — Blair^ 

** Together l^t us beAt this ample field, ' 
Try whiitfthe tpg/i '[places], what the eotert, yield," — Pope^ 

Obs. 6. — ^The adjective is generally placed immediately t^ore its noun ; as, 
** Vain man ! is grandeur given to gay attire?" — BeatUe. 

Obs. 7. — ^Those adiectives which relate to pronouns most commonly /c?KoM 
them ; as, " They left me weary on a grassy turf." — Milton. 

Obs. 8. — In the following instances, the adjective is placed after the noun 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjective : as, "A mind conscious of 
fVA^,"— " A wall three feet thick.'" 

2. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue rendew 
life happy.''^ 

8. Wlien the adjective would thus be more clearly distinctive; as, '* Good- 
ness infinite,^^ — " Wisdom unsearchable.''^ 

4. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, " Truth 
stands independent of all external things." — Burgh. 

Obs. 9. — In some cases, the adjective may either precede orfoUow the 
noon ; as, 
1. In poetry; as, 

" Wilt thou to the isles 
Atlantic, to the rich Hesperian dime^ 
Fly in tne train of Autumn?" — A&enside, 

5. In some technical expressions ; as, ** A notary public," or, " A publio 
notary." 

8. When an adverb precedes the adjective; as, *' A Being infinitely wise," 
cr, " An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun; as, "AwoYnan, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, *^ A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo- 
man." 

Obs. 10. — An emphatic adjective may he placed first in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb ; as, " Weighty is the anger of the righteous." — 
Bible. 

Obs. 11. — ^By on ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposition before 
it, is sometimes equivalent to an adverb; as, ^^In particulars*^ that is, in a 
particular manner / equivalent to ^^ particularly,^^ In parsmg, supply the 
ellipsis. [See Obs, 2d, under Rule zxii.J 

NOTES TO RULE IV. 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree vith their nouns in number | as. That sort, those sorts. 
Note II. — ^When the adjective is necessarily plural, or neces* 
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Bsnlj Singular, the noun should be made so too ; as, ^^Tkifenty 
paundsy'^ — ^not, " Twenty pound ;^^ — "On^ sesnon,^^ — ^not, **Ono 
eessions.^^ 

Oaa. 1. — In eome peculiar phrases, this rule appears to ho disregarded ; as, 
•*7bo hundred pennytoorih oi bread is not sufficient." — John^ vi, 7. ^^Twentp 
tail of vessels j^»— " A hundred head of cattle." 

Ob8. 2. — To denote a collective nnmber, a singalar adjective maj precede 
a plnnil one; a», *^One hundred men,"— "^wry six weeks," — *^One seveD 
times." — Dan.^ iii, 19, 

Cos. 8. — To denote plurality, the adjective tnantfmaj, in like manner, pr&* 
cede an or a witL a singular noun ; as, 

*' Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste it* sweetness on the desert air." — Gray, 

Note III — ^The reciprocal expression, one an otker^ should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other, or one the other^ 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one to the other, an object definite, 
and not of one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

NoTB IV. — The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many :|as, " Edward is taller than James ^ ho 
is the largest of my scholars." v. 

NoTB V. — ^When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never include the former ;/as, 
*^Jron is more useful than all the metals^ It should be, *^than 
all the other metalsJ* 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ^ as, 
" A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain." 
The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super- 
latives should bo avoided i as, "aSo universal a complaint :" 
say, ">Sb general^ — "Some less nobler plunder:'* say, ^''less 
noble.'*^ — " The most straitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first/ 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother," 
» Note IX. — ^An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun : as, "A fine young man," — ^not, "A young fine man." 
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NoTB X. — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is !m 

proper: as, "He writes elegant ;^^ — say, ^^ elegantly c^^ 

Obs. 1. — In poetry, an adjective relating to the noun or pronoun, is some- 
times elegantly ased in stead of an adverb qnabfying the vero or participle ; as, 

" To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
ContinuaUiolimbJ'^ — Thornton, 



Obs. 2. — ^In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adfective at 

1 adverb is reauired, the learner should carefully attend to the aefinitioni 

of these parts or speech, and consider whether, in the case in question^ guai* 



ity or manner is to be expressed : if the former, an adjective is proper ; if 
the latter, an adverb. The following examples will illustrate tnh 



aje< 
an adverb is required, the learner should carefully attend to the definition^ 

iroper; if 
lis point: 

•* She loots c(M ; — she looks oolMy on him."—** 1 sat ailefd /—I sat silently 

musing." — " Stand ^rw; — maintam your cause ^rw^y." 

Note XI. — ^The pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of those : say, " 1 bought those books," — not, 
*' them books.'* This is a vulgar error. 

NoTB XII. — When the pronominal adjectives, this and that^ 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former; 
as, 

" And, reason raise o er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 

*' Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those /" — Burns. 

NoTB XIII. — The pronominal adjectives each, one, either, and 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, "JKwrA of 
you is entitled to his share." — ^" Let no one deceive himself. ^^ 

Note XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, *^Any of the three ;" 
—not, ''Mther of the three."— "iVb/i^ of the four ;"— not, "iVci 
iher of the four," 

. Note XV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they 
are followed by the objective case, a preposition must be in- 
serted to govern it : as, " The man who is most sparing q/'hia 
words, is generally most deserving of attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

jExamples under Note 1. — Of Agreement 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

rFoRHTTLB.— Not proper, because the adjective fhoee Is in the plural numlMr, 8n<t« 
does not agree with its noun 8or% which is singular. But, according to Note lat ucdef 
Bale 4th, "Acycctiyes that imply unity or plurality, must agreo with their nouno in 
Bumber." Therefore, those should be that ; thus, That sort of people you will iind to 
Im trpab)oaouBo.J 
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Things of these sort are easily understood* 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop this scissors? 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disregard this minutiae. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected 1 

Under NoU %— Of Fixed NumbetM. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

^Tis for a thousand pound. — Cowper. 

How deep is the water ? About six &thom. 

The lot is twenty -five foot wido. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 3. — Of Reciprocals. 

Two negatives in English c^estroy one anothefC^—Lowih, 
That the heathens tolerated eacli other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various, ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Gracec always hold the one the other by the hand* 

Under Note 4. — Of Decrees. 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 

W^hich are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

Under Note 5. — Of Comparutives. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was 

the son of bis old age. — Gen,, xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — Of Superlatives. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters, 

Hope is the most constant of all the other passions. 

Under Note 7. — Extra Comparisons. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 

How much more are ye better than the fowls ! — Luhe^ xiL 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest. — Bsdras, hr. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. — Skakspeare. 
The waters are mr.e sooner and harder frozen. — Verategan, 
A more healthie'. place cannot be found. 
The best and t'ae most wisest men often meet with discourage 
ments. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument. 
Some of the most moderate aiid wisest of the senators. 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed, 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 

!Ej)gland had not seen such an other king. — Goldsmith, 

Under Note IX).— Adjectives for Adverbs. ^^ 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent. 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is, 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

Under Note 11. — Them for Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to them twow 

Which of them three men is the most useful ? 

Under Note 12.— This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is Qie 
anticipation of good, that of evil. 
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The poor want fM>me advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
ahould not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age, 

Under Note 13. — Each^ One^ dhc. 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep the sab- 
bath. — Irenctus. . • 
Are either of these men known ? 
No : neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note 14. — Either and Neither. 

Did either of the company stop to assist you 1 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives. 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 
Eudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 
To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — JDryden. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

. A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gendfer: as, "This is the friend of whom I spoke ; 
he has just arrived." — " This is the book which /bought ; 
it is an excellent work." — " Je, therefore, who lovo 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — Cowper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
When a pronoun stands for some person or things indefinite or tmhwton to 




EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The nenter pronoun it may be applied to a young cliild,^or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously distin^ 
guishable with regard to sex ; as, ** Which is the real friend to Uie chUd, tha 

Eerson who gives ii the sweetmeats, or the person who, considering only iU 
ealth, resists its importunities ?'^ — Opie, 'vBe loads the antmoZ, he is ahow- 
in^ me, with so many trap]>ings and collars, that I cannot distinctl]^ view 
it7^— Murray, ** The nigntingale sings most sweetly when it sings in thd 
night." — Burke, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

The pnmoun it is often used without a dofinite reftrenoe to any aateo** 
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dent, and is Bometimes a mere expletive ; as, ** Whether she gnpple U with 
the pride of philosophy." — Ghalmers. 

'* Come, and trip U as yon go 
On the light lantastic toe." — JGUon, 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singnlar antecedent with the adjective manyf sometimes admits a plural 
^onoun, hut never in the same clause ; as, 

<*In Hawick twinkled many a li^JUf 
Behind him soon they set in night"— TT, Sooiit 

EXOBPTION FIFTH. 

When a phml prononn is pnt hy ensilage for the singular, it does not 
agree with its noan in nnmber, hecanse it still reonires a plnral verb ; os, 
**W£ [lindley MurrayJ have foUowed those authors." — Murray' % Oram.. 8vo, 
p. 29. " We shall dose our remarks on this subieot." — Jb^ ** My loroi you 
inow I love youJ^^—Shakepeare. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE Y. 

Cos. 1.— -The pronoun we is used bj the speaker to repreflent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort of fiction, 
in stead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not alone in his opin- 
ions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a smguJar noun ; as, ** We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Russias." They also employ the compound oureeif, whidi 
la not used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
erally applied alike to one person or to more. [See Obs. 2a, pa^e 71.1 This 
usage, however it mav seem to involve a solecism, is established by that 
authority against which the mere grammarian has scarcely aright to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessary or advisable, to encumber 
the coigugations, as some have done, by introducing this pronoun and the 
Gorresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly better to say^ 
that the plnral is used /or the singular. l)y the figure JSnaUage. This change 
has introduced the compound yoursetf.^FfhiQh. is used in stead of thyself. 

One. 8. — ^The general usage of the French is like that of the Enghik^ you 
fat thou; but Spaniahj Porbumuee, and Qerma/n politeness requires that the 
^ird person be substituted for the second. Ana, when they would be very 
courteous, the Oermane use also the plural for the singular, as ihey for thou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person : as, they, denot- 
ing the highest degree of respect ; he, a less degree ; you, a degree still less ; 
and thou, none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, the last 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to GkkI I 

Obs 4.— Such perversions of the origin^ and proper use of language, are 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These obanges in the use of the 
pronauns being evidently a sort of complimentary ^fieUoM, some have made it 
A matter of conscience to abstain from them, and have published their reft- 
eons for so doing. But the moral c^ectione which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian's prov- 
ince. Let every one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
utters. [See Matthew, xii, 86 and 87.] 

Ofls. 5. — When a jpronoun represents the name of an inanimate object per^ 
ioiUfied, it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the literal 
eenae ; [See the figure JSyUepais, in pabt iv ;] as, 

** Penance dreams her life awi^r." — Sogers. 

" Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud." — Id, 

One. 6. — ^When the antecedent is applied metaphoricaUy, the pronoun 
igrees with it in its literal, and not in its ngnrative sense ; as, " Pitt was the 
^tUar which upheld the Btate."^" The monarch of mountains rears hi4 
•Dowy head." [See Figures, in past iv.] 

S 
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Osi. 7d«-When the anteoedent is put by mdonymy for a noun of dilFerent 
properties, the pronotin sometimea agrees with it in the figurative, aa4 
•ometiniea in the literal sense ; as, 

"The wolf, who [that] from the niehtly fold, 
Fierce draffs the bleatinff j?fv^, ne*er drnnk her milk, 
Nor wore %8r wanning fleece." — T%oma(m, 

"That each mav fill the drdc markM by Btavet^ 
Who sees wiin equal eye, as God of aU, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fiUl."*— JP<7^ 
r " And lieaven beholds Us image in his breast.^'— JSI. 

Oaa. 8d — ^Whcn the antecedent is put \>y syneedoeks for more or lesa then 
it literally signifies, the prononn agi^es with it in the figurative, and not in 
tka literal sense ; as, 

<* A dauntless soul erect, yfho smiled on death." — 2%om8Qm, 

" But, to the ffonerous still improving nUndj . 
Thai gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
To him the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to bo felt." — IcU 




Ons. 10^ — A pronoun sometimes represents a phram or mttaux ; and fai 
this case, the pronoun is always in tne third person singular neuter: as, 
** Sh€ it wry mndsomt: and she has the misfortune to know i<." — <* Tet men 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianitv ; whick is to talk and act as if 
Ih^ had a demonstration of its fiUsehood." — Bp, Butier, 

Obs. 11. — ^When a pronoun follows two wordsu having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both refiBrring to the same thing, it may represent either 
of them, (mi noi wUh the tame meaning ; as, 1. *^ I am the man who oom« 
mand :" here, who command belongs to the subject I^ and the meaning is^ 
" I who command, am the man." (The latter expression places the relative 
nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) I: ^' I am the man 
who commands :" here, uiko commands belongs to the pre<Hcate man^ and 
tiie meaning is, ** I am the commander." 

Obs. 12.— After the expletive U^ which may be employed to intit)duce « 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
dislinction is generally disregarded ; and the relative is made to agree with, 
the latter wora : as, *^/i( is not I that do it." The propriety of this construe- 
tion is questionable. . 

Obs. 18. — The pronoun U frequently refers to something mentioned in th« 
subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a dousa 
which, by transposition, may be mado the subject of the verb ; as, ^Qt t» im- 
possible to please every one,'*'' — ^^It was requisite thai i^ie papers 9h>idd hesentJ* 

Obs. 14. — Bdatme and iwterrogatvoe pronouns are placed at or near the le^ 
ginnwg oi their own dauses ; and the learner must observe that, tlirough. 
all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in ^e sentence, 
and are often found before their verbs when the order of constructaon would 
reverse this arrangement : as, ^* He who preserves me, to whom I owe mr 
being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal." — Murra/v, *^ Who but CKkL 
can tell us who they are V—Pope, " He whom you 8eek.'^Zott^ 

Obs. 15. — ^Every relative pronoun^ being the representative of some antooe- 
dent word or phrase, derives from tiiis relation its person, number, and gen- 
der, but not its case. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form aa 
other clause; and, by retaininff the essential meaning of its anteoedent^ 
aerves to connect this clause to that in which the anteoedeut is found. Rel- 
atives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple sentence, nor 
with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they belong at the bead 
<>f a clause in a compound sentence, and they exclude conjunctions, except 
when two such clauses are to be joined together: as, " Blessed is tha 
liBareth the Lord, and who keepetb his commandmento.^ 
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OBi, 16v-^Tbe Mveud ruUi oomnM^nlj given hy the mmtnartons. Ibr th« 
OonstrQotioa of mativeft, <fe both unneoesaarj and faulty. It niuaUy takei 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noun or nouns 
which it represents^ and the Qtber for its ewe. But neither relatives nor in- 
terrogative;^ require any special rules for the emistruetion of their ccuesy be- 
cause the general rules for the cases apply to pronouns as well as to nouns. 
And both relatives and interrojyratives generallv admit every construction 
common to nouns, except apposition^ £Bt thQ learner parse the following 
examples : — 

1. ilamifkatives b^^U%d: ^^Ivho write; — Thou wk^ wlitest :-*He v^t^ 
writes; — ^the animal wMch runs." — Dr. Adam, "He that sparda his rod, 
liateth bis son.** — SolenMn, "He who does any thing whtch he knows U 
wrong, is a sinner." — " What will become of us without religion V^^^Blait*, 
** Here I determined to wait the hand of deatb ; whkh^ I hope, when at last 
it comes. unUfa^ lightly upon me." — 2V. Johfuon. " What is sudden and 
unaccountable, ««*qm to confouiid."— ^-OoSft. " They only are wise, wh» ure 
vise to salvation." — Chodmn* 

2. Mminaa9e8hyJ2yle2Ut: " TF^o art thou ?"—" TOtf« were we?"— -BiW<r. 
'*Do not tell them tcho I am.^-'-^Let him be tpho he may, he is not the 
bozteat fellow Ikat he seemed." — " The general conduct of mankind is neither 
uihai it was designed) nor t»ha$ it ou^ht to be," 

8. JVominativ&t ahsoltiie by BuU 2^h : " There are certain bounds to im- 
pRidenoe and misbehaviour, t&Aic;. heinff tranMresMd, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things." — JBp, SuUer, This construe-' 
lion of the relative is a LatiiMm^ and very seldom used by the best English 
writers. 

4. Po88€89we8 ly RvU 19^A; "The ehief maa of the island, whose name 
was Publius." — 4Ms. " Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose prisons none 
can escape."— i>r. Johnson, " To coatempli^tQ oa Ilim whfm yoke ia easy 
and whose burden is light." — Steele, 

h, Oiaectifoesbg BuletQ^: " Those to^om she persuaded." — Ih. Johnson* 
" The cloak that I left at Trow^'^SU Pml, " By the things which he suf- 
fered." — Id, "A man whom there is reason to suspect."— •" Ifto are wo 
to do?" — Burke. "Love refuseth nothing thai love BendsJ'^— GarnaU, 
** Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Zotcm, " Whatsoever he doetb, nfaall 
proaiper." — fiiole, ^^What wo art afraid to do before men, we should be 
afraid to think before God." — Sibs, " Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
whit^ I do ?"—(?«»., xviii. 82. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I do ?"— 
** Call imperfection what tnou fanciest such."— jP<)p«. 

6. Ol^ectwes by Bule 2l8t: " He is not the man thtU I took bim to be."— 
*' Whom did you suppose me to be ?" — " Let the lad become wJtat you wish 
bim to be." 

7. OMeeHves by Huh 3S<f ; " To u^sm shall we ppo?"— j?i^. " The laws 
by which the world is governed, v© ceneraj." — Butisr, " Whom he looks 
upon as his defender." — Addison, "That secret heaviness of heart which 
unthinking men are subject to." — Jd, " I cannot but think the loss of such 
talents as the man otvmm I am iipef^kisg was master of^ a more melancholy 
instance." — Steele, 

Obs. 17. — ^In ikmiliar langua^, the relative in the objective case is fre- 
quently understood ; as, " Here is the letter [trAi^AI I received." The omis- 
Bion of the relative in the nomintUMe case, U inele^nt; as, "This is the 
worst thing [that] could happen." The letter eUipsia sometimes occurs iu 
poetiy; as, . 

<*Iii this 'tis God— directs, in that *tis man."— P<^. 

Ob8. 18. — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially !n poetry; 
iiSy "How shall I eurse [him or thsm] whom God hath not ouised."— 
Jhtmib,^ xxiii, 8. 

tffe\ " Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Ife] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich," — Young, 

Om.19. — What is sometimes used adverbially; as, "Though I forbear, 
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MMiDT having bis ooantry wasted, ithat by himself and wkai by the soldiers, 
findeth sacoour in no place." — Spenter, Here what means porUy, — ** wasted 
partly by bims^elf and strtlif by the soldiers.'' 
Obs. 20.— What is soaetimes need as a mere itUeryeetion ; as, 

**Wkat/ tbis a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon.'* — Shakapeai^ 
<* What/ can yoa loll the winged winds asleep i^CampoelL 

N0TS8 TO RULE T, 

Note I. — ^A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 
with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 
an other pronoun ; as, 

** My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Shenstone. 

Obs. — ^This is only an example otplMnasm^ which is allowable and iVe- 
qnent in animated msoouise, bat inelegant in any other. [See PUonam^ in 
FABTrv.] 

NoTB II. — A change of number in the second person, is in** 
elegant and improper ; as, ^ You wept, and I for thee^ 

Obs. — Poets have sometimes adopted tbis aoUeiBm^ to avoid the bnrnhnmia 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 

** As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You Imrn'd an all commanding power, 
Tkjf mimic soal, O nymph enctear'd ! 
Can well recall what tben it heard."~Cb2Ztfi«. 

Note HI. — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and*tcAicA, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, ** The judge who presided ;" — " The old crcUt 
who advised the young one ;" — "The horse which ran ;!' — " The 
book which was given me." 

Obs. — Whkh, as well as who, was formerly applied to persons ; as, " Our 
Father tcfiich art in heaven.'^ — Bible. It may still be applied to a youDg 
child ; as, ^* The child which died.** — Or even to adults, when they are 
spoken of withoat regard to a distinot personality or identity ; as, ** Whi4ih of 
yoa will go ?** — '* Crabb knoweth not which is which, himself or his parodist.*' 
•—Leigh Hunt. 

/ Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who : to say, " The family whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, which may represent them ; as, 
"The conmiittees which were appointed. ^ 

Note V. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by which^ and not by who ; as, ^' Herod — which is 
but another name for cruelty." — "In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a rewarder ; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Dr. J. Owen. 

Note VI. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per* 
sons or to things. In ihe following cases, it is generally pre. 
ferable to who or which^ unless it be necessary to use a pr^»c^ 
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eition before the relative :J-1. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree, when the relative clause is restrictive ; as, " He 
was the^rst that came." — 2. After the adjective same, to ex- 
plain its import ; as, " This is the same person that I met be- 
fore." — 3. After the antecedent who; as, " Who that has com- 
mon sense, can think so f— 4. Aft.er a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, ^^ He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum." — 6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "/i? is you that command." — "/if vfos 1 
tliat did it." — 7, And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, " The little diild that was placed in 
the midst." 

NoTK VIT. — When several relative clauses come in succes*. 
fiion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each I as, "O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come ! — " And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon,' and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and tohom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer,, viii, 2, ^^ 

Note VIII. — ^Tlie relative, and the preposition govemmg it, 
should not be omitted, when* they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to the sentence ; as, " He is still in the situation \in 
which^ you saw him." 

. Note IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the' relation 
of the terms; as, "A cause where [for in which^ justice is so 
much concerned." 

Note X. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of if' [ — that variety]. 

Note XI. — To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

Note XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction thai; as, " He will not believe but 
vhat 1 am to blame." W7iat should be that. 

, Note XIII. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
defective ; because it can neither express a concrete quality as 
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such, nor eonvert it properiy Into tn alwtract Example: 
** Be attentive ; without wfUck yon will learn nothing/' Better: 
^ Be attentive ; jfbr without attention you will learn nothing/' 

FALSE STNTAX UNDER BULB V.— PEOKOUNS* 

No person should be censured for being careful of their rep- 
utation, 

[FoKMirLV.— Not imvper. bMsme tiM pnmoan i\eir ts of tiio plnml bhiiiIh*!; and 
doos not coiT«etlv rapresent iu antecedent noun psrwn^ which is of the tbird perf^ui, 
tin^ffvlar^ masculine. Bat, according to Bnla Otn, ** A pronoun must agree Wlih its 
antecedent, or the noun or proooun wUoh It rcpraaenta, In permn, number, and gen- 
der.** Therefore, thsir shoold be kU : thus, "So penon Bboold be censoreU for being 
canAd of Am repuuiloa.] 

15 very one must judge of their own feelings. — 2hpr(m. 

Can any person, on their aitraace into tb^ world, be fully a^ 

cure that they shall not be deceived ? 
lie cannot see one in prosperity without envying them« 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat it 
Hebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 
Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
A person ntay make themselves happy without riches. 
Every man snould try to provide for themselves. 
The mind of man should not bo Idl without sometlung om 

which to employ his en^i^ies. 

An idler is a watch ttiht wnnts both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1, — Pronouns Wrong or Needkse. 

Many words they darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them* 

These people they are all very ignorant 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, in stead of going about doing good, they ai>e perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief — TiUotson. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts, iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts, ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact 
What Le said, he is now sorry for it 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
Tins incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number. 
Thou art my Other's brother, eiae wovdd I reprove you. 
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Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickednes3 is not. 
Kow, mj son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your faoH* 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own, — Thomson. 

Under Note 3.-0/ Who and Which. 

This is the horse whom my father imported. 

Tliose are the birds whom we call gregarious. 

He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 

What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 

Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do thiit 

which is right. 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard* 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 

The court, who has great> influence upon the public manners, 

ought td be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with a»tonisbment, and gaze upon the starry heaveaia 

with delight. 

Under Note b^^—Mere Names, 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betra^e4 his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris,-^who is a name for all that is crueL 

Under Note 6.— That Preferable. 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green 1 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, nerer have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door ? 

It was not I who shut it. 

The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — Relative Clauses Connected. 

He is a man that knows whaf belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
Thc» M^id who was here, and that entertained us so much, wiU 

never be #ble to visit us agiun. 
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^Rie curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shalj 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition. 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed* 
My companion remained a week in the state I left him. 
The way I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Belatives. 

Bemember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I hare 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note 11. — Place of the Relative. 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. 
Theife is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintnessofwit 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of Chlna^ whoa^ 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note \2.— What for That. 

I had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Adjectives for Antecedents, 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble; without which 

there can be no docility, — Berkley, 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be, had ha 

in any respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus. 
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Be accurate in all you say or do; for it is important in all the 

concerns of life. 
iEvery law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which in* 

deed he is, if the law is just. 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of. plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
Hidr sentiments." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE VI. 

Host collective nonns of the nenter gender, may take the regnlar phtrcA 
/omijand be represented by a pronoun in the third person, plural, nenter; 
as, *^ The nations will enforce tAeir laws.*' This constmotion eomea nnder 
£ale 5th. To Kale 6th there are no txeepUons. 

NOTB TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Kule 5th ; as, " The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 
The jury will be confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoRMVLS. — Not proper, because the prononn it Is of the singular number, and does 
not correctly represent its antecedent ji*r-y, which is a collective noani conveying the 
idea of plarality. But, according to Rule 6th, *^ When (he antecedent is a collective 
noun conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it In the plural 
numbcrj** Therefore, U should be they; thus, I ho Jury will be confined till tA^ 
Agree on a verdict.] 

Li youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 

•^^"Wchiefgood. te. 

The council were not unanimous, and it ^ separated without 
coming to any determination. ,(, . 

The committee were divided in sentiment, and itb'eferred the 
business to the general meeting. 

There ^Jjgy^ned to the army a very strange accident, which 
put il- in great consternation. ^- ,.. 

The enemy were not able to support the charge, and-^ dis- 
persed and fled. r * . ^ 

The defendant's counsel hadj9>:^|$cult task imposed on it. 

The board of health publish its proceedings^j-^^;^ 

I saw all the species thus delivered from Us sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule ^ih.—Tke Idea ofjjnity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from their "sorrows. 
This court is £a>mous for the justice of thinr'^deoisions, 

8* 
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RULE VIL— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ James and John will fiivour us with their 
company." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When tiro or more antocedentii connected hyand, eerve merely to describe 
OAe peraoa or tlimg; iibey are in appoaiUon, and do notfvqttlre « vdiirol 
pronoun : m, f * Thk great pihUofto^r and Maitmtian oontiiHied in pubue life 
till hia A^btyUeooadyear.''^ — **The eame SpirU^ ^A<, and l\f4^ toiieh «a- 
lighUrvUh^ alao Banetiiietb, and ihere ia not an oUiAr.''^i'«Ai»^s&in. 

KXCKPTIOK 8E00NB. 

When two antecedents connected by andj are emphaticallj distlnj^oislied ; 
they belong to different propositions, and {\i singular) do not require a plu- 
ral prottonu : lis, ^ The butUr^ and n4)t tbe Mbber, was restored to hU office." 
•^*^The good ban, and the «mfl«r too, ahaU have Am veward."^^^2MA, aad 
Iruth onliff is worth seeking for iU own sake.^' 

EXCEFTIOir THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded b^ the 
adjective each^ every ^ or no ; they are taken separately, aud do not reoulre a 
plural pronoun :J.as, ^^Hvery plant and 0mry tree produces others aner iU 
kind." — ** It is toe original oause ijf every nproach and dittren iaAmA hoe a^ 
tended the govemment.^^ — Juniue, 

OBSBRTATIOm OV RX7LE Til. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are of deferent persont, the first person ia 
preferred to the second, and tbe second to the third : as, " John, and thou^ 
and I, are attached to our country.'' — " Jolm and thou are attacliad tayoui* 
country." 

Obs. 2. — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of dffereiU genders, tbe maacaline abould be preferred 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VII, — PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoRMnuc.— Nobproper, becatue tbe prononn its^/ is of tbe siogular nanibcr, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents discontent and 8ori*oWj whicb aro 
connected by ana, and taken coi\)oinUy. But, according to Bule 7th, **When a pio* 
noun has two or more sntccedenti connected by and^ It must agree with them In tha 
plural number." Therefore, ^ilie^^sboQld be ffiemaUvea; thus, discontent and sorrowr 
manifesied themselvea In his coantensnceQ //^c 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 
substantial improvement. ijlxv.i 

Poverty and obscurity will op^pceas him only who .eateAins if 
oppressive* 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because jtk 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : M 

implie^l a want of solid Vjt&S^* 
If love and unity continue,^it>^ill it/rie you partakers of one 

an other's joy. U!^ 

Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : v^ will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian chwty S 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence ofiti '-^^^^^ 
Every man is entitled to liberty ofcejiscience, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert ttto^the injury of others. 



\J 



RULE VIII.— PRONOUNS. 



"Wlien a Pronoun has two or more singular , antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will fevour us 
with his company." 

OBSBRVATIONS OTSt RUI^E Vni, 

Obb. 1. — ^When a pronoun has two or more pktral anteoedents connectecjl « 
by or or nor, it is of course plural, and agrees with jthem severally. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properly no exceptions. 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents ot different persons, numbers, or genders, are 
oonuected by or or nor. they cannot be represented by a pronoun that is not 
applicable to each of tnem. Th€ following sentence is therefore inaccurate: 
'^iiither thou or lam. greatly mistaken in our judgement on this subject.*' — • 
Murray^ 9 Key, But different pronouns may be so connected as to reier to 
euch antecedents taken separately ; as, ^' JBy requiring greater labour from 
Buch doLve or slavesy than mot she or they are able to perform." — Prince's 
J)igest. Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by impllcatiou ; as, ** If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maiathat it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake.*'— 
MeoduSf xxi, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of theiif 
votaries. 

[FoBMULs.— Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plara] nnmbei', and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents wealth and honour^ which are eon- 
nected by n«r, and taken disjunctively. But, according to Kule 8th, **WbeD a pro- 
outtn has two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nfir, it must agree 
with them in the singular number/^ Therefore, ffteir should be its; thus, Neither 
irealth nor honour can secure the happiness otits votaries.] I r j^ , ,^ 

t^either Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed th/^rtask. 

One or the other must relinquish tWu^aim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as th^ h^m<^ed. 
Bye or barley, when th^ 4cd scorched^ may supply the pla69 

of coffee. 
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A man may sm a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read jhmm in a description. 
Pcspise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

mdf for th^^may be thy own lot y 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

y^ A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, "I knovj ; thou knowst, 
or knowest; he knows, or knoweth" — " The hird JHes; the 
birds ^y." 

OB8KRVATIONB ON RULE EC. 

Obs. 1. — To this ffeneral rule for the verb, there are properly no excepUons^ 
The infimivB4 moody haTing no relation to a nominative, is of coarse exempt 
from saoh agreement ; anifall the special rules which follow, virtually accord 
with this. 
,^ Obs. 2.— Every^tto verb (that is, every verb not in the infiniUve mood) 
mnst have some noan, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subject 
of the being, action, or passion; and with this sulrject the verb must agree 
in person and number. 

Obs. 8. — Different verbs always %ave different subjects, expressed or un^ 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same oon« 
struction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — Verbs in the imperative mood, commonly agree with the pronoun 
Huniy ye, or ffou, understood; as, *^Do [thou] as thou Jist." — Shak, ''^Trutk 
God and he aoinff. and leave the rest with him.^* — Ih'. Sibe, 

Obs. 5. — ^The fiace of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it a^es, and that of the object which it governs: this matter is 
therefore suifidanUy explained in the observations under Sule 2d and Bule 
20th. 

NOTBS TO RULE IX. 

NoTK I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
— W, Allen, " The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id, 
" The wit//, with all its appurtenances, was destroy ed,^^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb: a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person singular} as, "To lie is base.*' — "7l> see the 
sun is pleasant." — ''''That you have violated tks law^ is evident." 
— ^*'For what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." — "-ffbw 
ffar the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to be con* 
' sidered." — Blair. 

Obs. 
before 

base to lie^ — " It is evident ^at you ^ ,.„ ^«,. ^..^ ^^^^. «^..„m 

of the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro* 
noun : " Why do ye that which [it] is not lawful to do on the sabbath days I" 
-^Luhej vi, 2. " The show-bread which [it] is not lawful to eat, but for the 
priests only." — Luke, vi, 4. 

Obs. 2.— When the infinitive mood is made the subject of a finite verb, it 
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is med to «xpTe68 iomo acUon or state in the abstract ; as, **To be oontenta 
Ms natural desire/'— P(7p0. Here to be stands for simple txisUnce. In oon- 
nezioQ with the iuflnitive, a concrete quality may also be taken as an ab* 
Btract; as, **7b be good is to behappvr Here good and AomT^ express the 
quality of goodneea and the state of happineetf considered abatractlv ; and 
tnererore these adjectives do not relate to any particular noun. So also the 
passive infiaitive, or a ^rfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, "2^ 
oe toHefied wUh a UttU, is t7ie greatest wisdom.^' — "7& appear diaoouraged^ is 
^he way to becomd so.'' Here the Mtie/aetion and the discouragemeni are 
considered abstractly, and without reference to any particular person. 

Ob3. 3. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular person or 
t'jiug, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, by the 
preposition /bry as, ^^For a prince to be reduced by villany to my distressful 
circumstances, is ouamtty enough." — Tr. qf tyaUust, 

Note III. — A neuter or a passive verb between two nomin 
atives should bo made to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, ^ Words are wind 'P except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
hyperbcUon; as, "His pavilion were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the sky:'— Bible. "Who art thouP'—Ib. "The 
wages of sin is deathJ^ — 16. 

Note IV. — When the verb has dif!erent .forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed: thus, to say fa 
miliarly, "Tha clock hath stricken^'' — "Thou latiSfhedst and talk 
edsty when thou oughtest to have been silent," — " He readeth 
and writethy but he do^ not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use don'ty wonty carCt^ shan't^ and didn't, in preaching. 

Note V. — ^very finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a Bcparate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came, I 
saw, I conquered :'' except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

"They bud, blow, wither, fall, and <fw." — Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE IX— VEBBS. 
You was kindly received, 

[FoKif(7La.— Not proper, because the passive verb tMM received is of the slngnlaf 
r.umber, an;3 does not agree with its nominative yov^ which is of the second person, 
plural Bat, acoordlng to Bnle 9th, ** A finite verb mast ogreo with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and namber/' Therefore, «km reeevoed sbottld b« Vf^re r^i 
eeieed; .t^9^ xou toere kindly received.} 

We was disappointed. 
8he dare^o^oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. 
Circumstances alterl| cases. 
He need^ot troublehj;nself. 
Twenty-four peng^fiTtwo shillhigs. 
On one side tip^'^^eautiful meadows. 
He may pursue what atadies he pleaa«^ 

IG 
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Wbat ht^ become of onr cousins f 
There Jfamort impostors than one. 
What say ^ his friends on this svbjectf 
Thou knows/fhe urgency of the case. 
^ ^^^^hat avaiM good sentiments with a bad life t 
Haerthose books been sent to the school ? 
There'^is many ^^og^ions for the exercise of patience* 
What sounds iiave each of the vowels ? 
There vtjj^ a great number of spectators. 
There are^n abundance of treatises on this easy science* 

While ever and ih^xi there fai^li 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'o walls. — Dyer, 

He that trustijn &e Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originate^ in ignoranee, is generally ^[^sabie. 
Be ye not as t£» hprse, or as the mule, which hffiS^no underr 

standing. 
Not one of the authors who mention^ this iaeideBt, is entkied 

to credit ^.j.^^^ 

The man and woman (hat mm present, being atnmgera to him, 

wondered at his condu^. 
lliere necessarily £ollowh from thence these plain and anqaea* 

tionable consequencedl 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils survejfi'^^ 

Under Note 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncts. 

The derivation of these^^rds «re uncertain. 

Four years' interest wecSaemanded. 

One added to nineteen, mak^twenty. 

The increase of orphans rendeotbe addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, w«^ lost. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delighiUsome foJks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Sitbfects, 

To obtain the praise of menyvdEMtheir only object. 
To steal and then deny it, ass a double sin. / 
^ To copy and claim the writings of others, asi^lagiarisiQ. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously^^ ii^recj^uired of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and. harmony among 

men, admiUof no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — V0rb between Nominatives^ 
The reproofs of instruction is the way of lile. 
A diphthong are two voards joiaed in one ayllablab 
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fio great an affliedon to him vna hia iriofeed acma. 
What is the latitude and longitiide of that ialandt 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you ?" 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For th« Familiar Stylo. 

Was it tbou that buildedst that house ? 

Tiiat boy wrlteth very el-egantly. 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy bookf 

Thinkest tbou not it will rain to-day ? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you 'i 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was k thoH tbat spreadest the bayl 

Was it James or tfaou that didst let him inl 

He dareth not ^ay a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2. For the Boikma Btyle. 

The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king* 

dom rules over all. 
Hiou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God tiiat 

longaV'C them, tliough thou took vengeance <^ their inventions, 
^en thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 

God thait shows meroy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative. 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
I>«ar frteofd, Am sorry to bear of thy loss ; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist>' 
ance in my power. Shall eall to see thee to-morrow monw 
iug. Accept assurances of my j'egard. A' B. 

New York, May 3c|. P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir. Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
asjat ihrst sii^posed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, he happy to see 
you. Aoeept, ^ear sir^ my most cordial thanks. C D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resign'd?— Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
^ When the nominative is a collectlYje xxaiui oonyieyiiig 



/ 



/ 
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the idea of plaralitj, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural namber; as, "The council loere divided.^^ 

OBSERVATION OK RULE Z. 

To this mie there are no exceptions. Whenever the collective nonn con- 
veys the idea of plurality without the form, the verh ia to be parsed by Rale 
10th; but if the nomiuative conveys the idea of unity or takes the plaral 
form, the verb is to be parsed bv Bale dth. The only difiiculty is, to deter- 
mine in what sense the noun snoald be taken. In modern usage, a plural 
verb is ooramonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; ^ ^^ The public ar* 
r^ormedy—-^^ Tne plaintiff's oo^nsel are of opinion," — " The oommittee wei% 
iekMirtustied*^ 

NOTE TO RULE X. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, ^ His army vxu defecUidJ* 
** His armies were defeaUd^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UKDEB BULE X — ^VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that inrhich should cause sorrow. 



[FoRMirLS.— Not proper, because the verb r^iee* to of the sinffnlar number, aii4 
oes not correctly agree with its nominative people^ which is a couectiye noun con- 
veying the Idea of plurality. Bnt» aocording to Kale 10th, ** When the noniiDatlve ia 



does not correctly agree with its nominative peojple^ which is a coHective noun con- 
veying the Idea of plurality. Bat* socording to Kale 10th, ** When the noniiDatlve ia 
ft collective noun conveying the idea of plurality, the verb most agree with it In the 
plural nnmbor.** Therefore, r^oicea should be rt^oioe; thus, The people r^iee in 
that which sboold cause sorrow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 

The committee has attended to their appointment. 

Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 

The minority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes usa 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. ^ 

Under Note to Bute 10.— 7%« Idea of Unity. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments^ 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established se.veral salutary regulaticHia. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this business, the house of commons were of no weight. 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
j^articttiar members. 
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RULE XI.— VERBS. 

J When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number: 
as, 

'' Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or morenominfttives connected bjan^, serve meTo]^todeseril)e 
' one person or thing ; they are in apposition^ and do not require a plaral 
verb : as, " This p lUotopner and poet was banish^ firom his ooontry."— ^*2bZ2| 
^ribuiSy &nd eitaiomj wupiUd unto them." — EsrOy iv, 20. 

'* Whose icy eurrmU and oompalaiTe «Mir§e 
He'er/tfe^t letiiii^ ebb, but i$^ doe on."— »S^a£ipdaric 

BXCEPnOH SECOND. 
When two nominatives connected by and, are emphatically dlstingoished : 



3V belong to different propoeitions, and Qf singular) do not require a plural 
rb: as, ^AfiUfiUan^ and not ih4 saiftty of the state, wot oonceAisdJ*^ — GM 



the; 
ver 

"uly, and no tooy was no ffood divinity, '*^—Shaispeart. 
'*Z0M,and lovs otily^ is the loan for love." — Young. 




EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more nominalivea connected by and^ are preceded h^ the 
m4Jeotive saeh^ every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural verb : as, ** When no part of their substance, and no one of their prop- 
erties, m the same." — Bvuer. ** Every limb and UsAQXt ^appears with i^ 
respective grace." — Steele. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the ver*^ separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which ptra- 
•edea it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

" Forth in the pleasing spring. 

Thy Uauty toalkSf thy Unaemess, and love." — Thomson. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE ^ 

Qbs. U— The conjnnction is sometimes understood; as, 

^ Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — BeaiUe, 

Obs. 24 — In Greek and Zalinf the verb f)requentlv agrees with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and tnis construction is some- 




LTMOVWr* MUVU, UW^/V, VU«.>VJ , WIJ^/OV V^^.VV. X Wf ., Atllf *w. 

Obs. 8. — When the nominatives are of different personn^ the verb s^rrees 
with the first person in prefv^rcaue to the second, and with the sc-cond ia 
preference to the third ; ibr thou and /(or Ke^ thov, and /) are equivalent to 
toe; and thou and he are equivalent to you: as, ** "Why epeakeii^t thou any 
more of thy matters ? I have said, thou and Ziba divide the land." — 2 #Sai»., 
six, 29. I. c, ^* divide ye the loud." 

NOTES TO RULE XI. 

^ Note I. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
one of which is taken affirmatively, and the other negatively, 

16* 
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tliej belong to dtfTerent propoflhions ; and the verb or pronoun 
inuflt agree with the afiinnatiye subject, and be understood to 
the other : aa, ** Diligent industry^ and not mean savings, pro- 
duces honourable competence." — ^^ Not a loud voice, but strong 
/ j)roofi bring conviction." 
\j NoTB II. — When two suljeots or antecedents ore connected 
by (U'Well'CtB, 6u/, or save, they belong to difierent proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one <^ them is preceded by the adverb 
not,) the ven> and pronoun must sgree widi the former and 
be understood to the latter: as, ^Veracity, as well as justice, 
is to be our rule of IL&*" — BuiUr* ^ Noihing^ but wailiDgs, 
teat heard, — *^ NonSj biit thou, €an aid as."— >^ No mortal num 
save he, &o., had e'er n t r vim i to say he caw.*'-— W. Scoti 

One. 1.— The oonjnnetioii a», vbm it oonsMls nominiitiTes that are tai ap- 
jfotUion, is ootniuouly placed at the be^iiuiing of the senteDoe, so that ihm 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word; 
thus, ^A» a poet J h$ kduU a high rank." — Murray, Bat when this conjunc- 
tlon denotes a comvarkon between two nominatives, there rnnst be two verbs 
expressed or understood, each agreeing with its own anl^ject; aa, *^tSadi 
vfriUrt as he [is] have no repatation amonj;^ the learned.'* 

Oaa. 2.— Some grammarians say that but end aar^ wben tbev denote ex- 
ception, should govern the objective case, tajprepodttoiu ; but tnis is not ac^ 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objective case otnoune being 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronount ; as, 
^* There ii acne bui he t^ovko," ^PerkMs Ihedogy, 1608. "lliere is none 
other hU he,^^—Miirk, xii, 82. (This text it good authoritj as regards tha 
MM, tboagh it is incorrect in an other respect : it ahould have been, ^* There 
is none but he,^^ or, *^ There is no other than heJ") ** Ko nuin hath ascended 
np to heaven, but he that came down from heayen." — John, iii, 13. ** Not 
that any man hath seen tha Father, saoe is whioh is of God.^'— Juftn. vi, 46. 
** Few can, eave he and V — BuroiCe Werner, ^ There is none justified, bvi 
"he that is in measure sanctified." — Penington, Save, as a conjunction, is 
nearly obsolete. In Bev.^ ii, 17, wo read, ^ Wiiich no man knoweth, cavrn^ 
/ ib that receiveth it.'' 

\ / NoTs III. — ^When two or more subjects or antecedents are 
preceded by the adjective each, every or «o, they are taken 
separately, and require a verb and pr<MK>uu ia the suigular 
number: as, 

** And every sense, and every heart t* joy." — Thomson, 
__^" Each beast, each insect, happy ia its own." — Pope. 

NotkTV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, the conju&ctiou and must connect them. 

Obs.— In Latiny eum witb an ablative, soiiietimes has the force of the con- 
junction et with a nominative ; as, " Dux cum aliquot prindpibas capiuutur/'' 
—JAoy, la imitation of this construction, some Englieh writers have sub- 
stituted Wi7A for and, and varied the verb accordingly; os, "A long cour>&e 
of time, v>Uh a variety of accidents and circumstances, are reouisite to pro- 
duce the^e revolutions.^' — Hvme. But, as the preposition maaes its object 
only on adjunct of the preceding noun, t^ construction cannot be ju&tined. 

/ NoTB V. — Two or more distinct subject phrases oonneeted 
by and^ require apluralverb: as, ^ To he vfise in eunnm egee^ 
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Ho be wUe in the opiniim ofth$ VforH and to he vfiie in die eighi 
of our Creator, are three things so very different, aa rarely to 
coincide**' — Biair, 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XL — ^VERBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[Fo9]n7LE.^riiot proper, because tb€ verb ieade to L 
not correctly agree with its two nonilnalives, industry and fi'ntgality^hlch are coii' 



[FoPMULE.— rnot proper, because tb€ verb ieade to In the eln^tar number, and does 

ot correctly agree with its two nominatives, industry and fi'ntgality^hlch are con- 

Bected by and^ and t«ken conjelntly. Bat, according to Bale 11th, ** When a verb has 



two or more nominatives connected by and, it mast tigtee with them in the plaral 
number." Therefore l«ad$ shoQld be had; thiu, Indoatry and frngilitj itad Co 

WMktb.] 

^ Temperance and exercise presenres health. 
Time and tide waits ^r no man. 
My love and affeotioo towards thee remains unaltered* 
Wealth, honour, and haf>pine88^ forsakes the indolent. 
My &esk and my heart fiuleth. 
In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 
Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 
In unity consists the security and wel&re of every society* 
High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 
Much doe9 human pride and folly require correction. 
Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

• What tbou desir'st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. ^ 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation. 

^ Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of bis £ime. 
Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difTerencew 
Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 
It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention* 

i Under Note 2. — As Well As^ But, or Save. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed* 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable* 
All song^^ters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow* 
Nothing, boft frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
Cnsar, aa well as Olcero, were admired for their eloquenoe* 



A. 
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y Under Note & — Ibek^ Every ^ or No. 

Each dsjt and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every liouse, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 

be able to screen themselves from punishment 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride^ 
No cavem'd hermit, rest self-satisfied. .>s 

^ Under Note 4 — And Bequired. 

Li this afiair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords, and the commons, compose tin 

British parliament 
The man with his whole &mily are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Ufider Note 5. — Distinct Subject Pkraeee, 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, is 
duties of universal obligation. 

To be round or square, to bo solid or fluid, to be large or 
small, and to be moved swiflly or slowly, is all equally 
alien from the nature of thought y 

RULE XU.— VERBS. 

/ When a Verb has two or more singular nominatiTea 
connected by or or ?ior, it must agree with them in the 
Bingulax number : as, ** Fear or je^ousy affects him." 

OBSERVATION ON RULIB XII. 

To this rale there are properly no exceptions. But in the learned langiugesi 
n plural verb is often employed with singalar nominativea thus connected « 

" Tunc neo menB mihi, nee color 
Certa sede manentJ''^ — IJ&race, 

And the best Bcholars have BOmetimea improperly imitated thia oonstnus 
tion in English ; as. 



'* He comes — nor want nor cold his coarse dday ; 
Hide, blushing Glory I hide Faltowa^s day."— iV. 



Johnson* 



NOTES TO RULE Xn. 

Note L — ^When a verb has nominatives of different persons 
or numbersi connected by or or nor^ it must agree with that 
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irhich is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required ; "as, " Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am conoemed."— 
** That neither they nor ye also die." — Numh\ xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1. — When the latter nominstiye is parenthetical, the verb agrees with 
the former only ; as, ^* Que example (or ten) tayt nolaiug against the uni- 
Tersal opinion."' — Leigh HwrU» ** Aua we (or future ages) may possibly hatM 
a proof of it."— -ff/?. ButUr, 

Obs. 2.— When the alternative is merely in the vsyrda^ not in the thought, 
the terms are virtnally in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; bnt there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ- 
ent nnmbera: as, ^^ A parathesiSf or orackets, eoTimfoof two angular strokes, 
or ho(^, enclosing one or more words." — nhUing. ** To show ns that our 
own schemeaj or prudence, have no sharo in our advancements." — Addieon, 
<« The- Mexican^urtff, or picture-writing, represent things, not words ; thev 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding." — Mtirray* 
Oram,f p. 243. 

/^ NoTB II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ;i as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or I aw." — " Neither were their numbers, 
nor toas their destination known." 

'^ Note III. — The speaker should generally mention himself 
last; fas, "Thou or /must go." — ^" Ho then addressed his dis- 
course to my fathor and me,'^ But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M. 
Edgeworth, 

•^ NoTK IV. — Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or noTy require a singular verb ;| as, " That a drunkard 
tkould be poor, or that a fop should be ignorant, is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIL — ^VERBS. 

l^gnorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

. [FooinTLB.— Not proper, because tbe verb haw eaueed Is of the pinral nnmbcr, and 
does not correctly agree with Its two nominatives, ignorance and negligence, which 
are connected hy or, and taken dl^unctively. But, according to Bnle IStb, ** When a 
verb has two or more singular uoinlnatlves connected by or or n-or. It must asroo 
with them In the singular number.** Therefore, A(n«« eanied should be hoe caused; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence hoe ctntsed thb mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Kedundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

Hie sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a singl* 
ktter. 
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Under Note l.-^NommaHves thai Di»agre$. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were ia fault 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the bnsxnesfl| 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete ike Concord. 

Are they or I expected to be (here ? 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindictiTe. 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Pereon. 

I and my Cither were riding out 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreiuned a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Subject Phrases, 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one^s friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

V RULE XIIL— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunctioti, tbey 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, **He himself heli 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers." — 
*^ She was proud, but she is now bumble.'* 

I EXCEPltOXr. 

V«r1» differing in mood, tense, or form, may eometimeii agree with, thsa 
tame nominative, especially if the eimpieat verbs be placed first; aa^ 

" What tiothififf earthly ffives or can destroy^ — Pope. 
^ S4»me a*^ ana mu^ oe, greater the» tbe reit."W(/. 

ob6b;jivations ov rulb zm. 

Ojbs. 1. — ^When separate nominatives are expressed, di^Unct sentences art 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. 1%06e examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be eorrected eqaallv weU 
by Note 5th to Rule 9th. 

Oaa. 2. — ^Those parts which are common to several veriM, are generally ex- 
pnaaeA to the fir^ and understood to the rest; as, "• Every sioeere endea« 
v«ttr to aiaend ahlOl be aaaisted, [aftotf $0] aeoepted, and [db& itf] reivwnii^.'* 
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*« Hononrably do the best you can" [<&].—" He thoagHt at I did*' [fttnij.— " 
•• You have seen it, but 1 have not" [w<n it], — " If you will go, I will" [Jo]. 

t 

NOTES TO RULE ZIII. 

Note I. — ^The preterit should not be employed to form th^ 
f^mpound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have ^one,"-— not, "To have 
went;'' and, "I did it,''— not, "I done it," 

Note II. — Care should be taken^ to give every verb its ap* 

propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay by too 

fire," — not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He luid entered into tho 

connexion," — not, " He wa^ entered into the connexion ;" — ^*'I 

vfould rather «toy," — ^not, *' I had rather «toy." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemlije each other in form, are freqneatly 
confounded : as, to^<, to Jly; to layJLo Ue; tositytout ; loJlUly to/dl; to 
rMkl, \ormU; to nde^ to rvii &o. Sone others are often wisapplied; as. 
20am, for Uaeh, There are also erroneous forms of some of the compouncl 
tenses : as, '« We wiU hewntfmctdy^^ for. '^ We tihaU he convinced ;"— '^ Iflhad 
have «Mi»-himj" for, " If I had mtn him." AU such enrois are to be corrected 
by the foregomg note. 

FAIfiB SYNTAX UinJER RULE Xin. — VEBBS. 

They wo»ld neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[FoRinrLS. — ^Not propor, beeanso Iho two vin-bs tixndd go and n^bred^ which are 
connected without separate nominatives, do not agree in mood. But aoconiing to 
Bule ISth, ** When verbs are connected by a coi^anctlon, they mast either ngree in 
Biood, tense, and form, or have separata nonaio^i ves expressed.*^ Tlie sentence Is best* 
corrected by changing tuffsred to toauld euffer ; (wotUd understood ;) thus, They 
smwAf neither ffo in tliemselves, nor tt^er ethers to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and niiie, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray 1 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is ho 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, hut forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna* 
tioo, — Barclay. 

There are a few who have kept their int^rity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to ail other enjoyments. 

Tms report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 



• Xrrors ander this mle may generally be corrected in three ways: 1. Bt chanj^laf 
fbe first rerb, to apee with the second— 4. By changing the second Tern, to agra* 
wUSk tke if s i H By Sasertlng the aoBstnaliTe. The form preforx«d» is la the Knf, 
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Under Note l.-^PrtUriU and Par^apUt. 

He vrould have went with us, if we had invited him. 
Hiey have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Ifote 2. — Adapt Farm to Senw. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With saoh books, it will always be difiicult to learn children to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato?'— JSfwme. 

XXCBPTION FntST. 

A participle BomeUmM relates to a preceding pkram or MfUmoBf of whidi 
St forms DO part ; aa, 

** Bat ev€r todoiU onr sole deli^bt, 
As bemff tke contrary to his high wilL^* — HUUm, 

XXCBPnOH SBCOMO. 

With an infinitive denoting beinff or action in the abstract, a participle is 
•ometimes alt»o taken abstractly ; (that is, without reference to any particulsr 
noun, pronoun, or other aubject;) as, " To seem oofnpeUed^ is disa^feeable.** 
— " To keep always praying aloud, is plainly impoeaib le.** 

'""I" 

OBSBRVATIOirS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1.— To this rule there are properly no other exegpHom: for we caonoi 
agree with JiurrJtp that it is strictly correct to make participles in infj^ the 
aui^tott or olffeots of verbs, while they retain the government and adjuncts of 
participle*: as, ** Not attet^ding to this rule^ is ttie cause of a vciy common 
vnor:^— Murray' $ Key, ** He abhorred bemg in debt."— iW. " OaviUino 
and d^eeting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficulties/' 
— Bp. BiUier. This mixed and enoneous oonstruction of the participle, is i 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid ; as, <* InaUentton to this rule is 
the cause of a veiy common error." — " He abhorred <^^"--** Jb cavil and 
€l^ect upon any subject is much easier than to dear up diffioulties." 

Obs. 2. — ^The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes under- 
$tood ; as, " Chanting this to be true, what is to be inferred ft-om it ?" — Mur- 
ray. That is, *' / granting this to be true, oak what is to be inferred from 
$l;f»»— «The very chin was, [/,] modestly «p«iiin^, [wy,] as long aamy whole 
feuse." — Addieon, Some grammarians have erroneously taught that ea<^ 
participles 9m put abeokfte. 
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' 4)bs. 8.— 'Participles tro almost always pUued afteriha irbrda on which ^^ 
Construction de^nds, but aometimes the/ oro introdooQd before tbera; as, 

** Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells.*^ — MUton^ 

irOTES TO RULE IIV. 

/" . NoT2 I. — ^Activ6 Participles hav© tho same government an 
ll5o Verbs from \ehich they are derived; the preposition o/J 
therefore, should never be used after the participle, when tho' 
verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like tho followin<]r, 
^is improper : " Keeping ©/"one day in seven," — '^ By preach- 
ing o/*repen^ce," — ^" They left beating of Paul." 

" Obs. — ^When participles are oomponnded with aomethisff that does not be- 
long to the verb, they o^ome ctdiectives; and, as such, tnev cannot goveni 
fin object after them. Tho«> following aentence ia tnererore inaecorato: 




l)ieoomlnj^ Ma dignity,'* 

- Note II, — ^W?hen a transiut.c participlo w converted into a 
noun, o/musi be inserted to goveni the object following. 

Obs. l.^-An imperfect or a eomponnd participio, preceded by an article, 
an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of iho possessire case, becomes a wrtMdl 
noun; and, as such, it cannoS govern an object after ifr. A word which ma/ 
be tho object oftiMpariieipls ia its proper coxu^truction, requires the prepo- 
ftitioQ c/j to connect it wita tho verbal noun ; as, 1. This Pabticiplk: " Wor- 
4kimrk^ idols, Ui3 Jews sinned.'' — '* 7%u9 iv&rgAijnn^ idols, — In worshiping 
4d<Ms^-"or, i?yf09r«^ptn>7 idols, they sinned." 2. ThkVkbbalNodn: ''^Tm 




ness, the exprcsaiou must bo varied!', Thusj tiio sentence. ** Ue mentions 
Jfiwion'a vfrUing qf a eommentxrjj''^ ii both smbiffuous ana awkward. If 
the preposition be omitted, tho word trrtVin^ will have a double Vionstmo- 
tion, WBioh is inadmissible. Some would say, " He mentions Newton torilinf 
a commentary.'' This is still worse : becaueo it makes tho leading word in 
sense the adjunct in oonstrnction. The meaning may bo correctly expressed 
thus : ** Re mentions thai Newtorh wrote a commentary." '^ By hit studyinj^ 
the Scriptures, ho bee%mo wise." Ilero hi* serves only to render the sen- 
tence incorrect : all such possessivea are to bo expunged by Note 5th to Bulo 
I9Ui. 

Obs. 8* — We sometimes Und a participle that takes the same case after as 
before it, converted into a Torbai noun, and tho latter word retained un- 
changed in oonnexion with it; as, '* I have some recollection of h\% father's 
being a Judge." — " To prevent its being a dry d^U of terms."— jBwdc. Th3 
noun aj^r the verbal, is in apposition with tho possessive goin^ beforo. 
Z^^ouBs that are in apposition with the possessive ease, do net itdmti thepos- 

r derive sign. But the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per- 
aps it would ba better to avoid it; tiius: '^Ihave some recollection thai 
hisfaiher teat a judge." — " To prevent ii/rom being a dry detail of terms." 
Obs. 4.— 'The verpal noun should not be accompanied oy bvj adjuncts of 
the verb of participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as, '* Tlie 
hypoerite's hope is like theaiving-vp of tho ffhost." Tbe following phrase 
b therefore inaccurate : " For the more easuy reading of large numoers." 
Yet if we say, '* For reading larpro iiumbei*s ute more easUy^^^ tbe construe- 
tion is different, and not inaccurate. f 

J NoTB IlL — ^A participle should not be used where tha infin- 
/ 9 
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ItiTa inoocl, the yerbal noun, a oommoQ sabstanfard, ot a 
phrase equivalent^ will better express the meaning. 

Obi. 1.— P«7ticiple6 that haye become nonaci, m&jloe used as (inch with of 
irithoat the article ; as, tpeUmOf rtadinff^ writiiMt drawing. Bat we Bome' 
times And thos# which retain the ffOTernmeat and the adjupcts of paxtioiples, 
vaed as noons before or after Term ; as, ^^JSiociUnff such distarbances, is un« 
lawful.*' — " Kebellion is ruing against government." This monerei oonstnic>- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and onght to be avoided. The inflnitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noan, or a clause introduced by the conjunctiou 
ikaUf will generaUv express the idea in a better manner ; as, **2b exciU sucii 
disturbances, — l%e exciUna r^f Buoh disturbanoes, — 27i6 excilcUion ^such dis- 
turbances,— or, J%at one Mtdd exciU such disturbances, is unlawfnl." 

Obs. 2. — ^After verbs signifying to perswere or to dekit, the partidplo in 
in^, relotiiig to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con* 




do not ffovem participles. 

Obs. 8.— After verbs of baginninf, omitUng^ and avoiding^ some writers 
employ the participle in Engliak, though the analogy of general grammar 
evidently requires in such oases the mfinitive or a noun ; as, *' It is now 
above three years since he began jprm^in^." — Dr. Adam^$ Pr^ to Bom. An- 
iiouUie8» '* He omits gwing an account of them." — Tooki^s J)iv. of PurUy^ 
V>1. i, p. 251. ** He studied to avoid expressing himself too severely." — 
Murrafe Gram., BvOj Vol. i, p. 194. If these exsmples are good JEngUek^ (for 
the pomt is questionable,) tiie verbs ore all intraneUi'oe, and the p«uticipleB 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text quoted in the preeeding 
obeerva^on. But Murray^ not understanding this construction, or not ol^ 
serving what verbs admit of it, has very unskillfuily laid it down as a rule, 
that, "The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a stshHajUive 
jfhraee in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verbj[^ whereas 
he himself, on the preceding page, bad adopted m>m Lowth a different doo» 
trine, and cautioned the learner against treating words in ina^ *^ as if they 
were of an ampWnoue species, partly nouns and partly i^r^tf;" that is, "partly 
nouns and partly partinples /' for, according to Murray, participles are verbs. 
The term " suhstantioe phrase*^ is a solecism, inventea merely to designate 
this anomalous construction. Copying Lowth i^ain, he defines a phrase to 
be " two or more words rightly put together ;" and whatsoever words are 
rightlv put together, may bo regularly parsed. But how can one indivisiblo 
word be made two different parts of speech at once f And is not this the 
situation of every transitive participle that is made either the subset or the 
€^^ of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which they depend ; and participial nouns always dififbr 
from participles in both. The former express a<^»<a«£^ii^«/ the latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients. 

'^ NoTK IV. — ^!n the use of participles and of verbal nouns, tho 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leadhig or 
governing word in tho construction, 

Obs. — A participle constmed after tho nominative or tho objeetire ease, it 
not equivalent to a yerbiil noun governing tho possessive. There is some* 
times a nice distinction to bo observed in the application of these two con- 
structions. For the leading word in sense should not be made the adjunct 

«_ .. i.I__ mU^ Av11„ Z^ A T-il-fi - 1- .1 a._ il »^ T _• 
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ibonld be in the objectiye case, governed bj/e^; tnd in the latter, in the 
possessive, governed bj didiniaig* 

Note V. — Participles, in general, however construed, should 
have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence^ is therefore feulty : '* By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trotMe gives way to sin. It should be, ^^ By giving yf&j to sin^ 
we encounter trouble." 

■ Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle: as, *'A certificate torote on 
parchment" — for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully avoided. 

Note VII. — ^Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, 'eamt^ snatckt, checkt, snapt, mixl, tost, are erroneously 
"Written for earned, snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and kolden, foughten, proven, 8kTe now mostly superseded by Iield^ 
fought, proved* 

FALSE SYNTAX UKDEB RULE XIV.— PAaTICIPLES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of. 
In forming of his sentences, he was very oxact. 

[PoRMiTLK.— Not proper, because the preposition of\% nsed after the participle ybrm- 
<it0r, whose verb does not require it. Bat, according to Note 1»t under. Rule 14th, 
** Participles have the same government as the verbs from which they are derived ; 
tlte preposition ofy therefore, should not be used after the participle, when the verb 
<loes not require it.** Therefore, (j^shoold be omitted ; thas, in formins his sentence^ 
]m Fas very exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could: not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error* 

Under Note 2. — Insert Of. 

Their consent was neiessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandmaa. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
Hy admitting the fact will not affect the argument 
Cain's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression. 

Csesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had ne^ 
looted taking with him. — Qoldsmitk* 
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It is dangeroas plftying with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
SufTering needleshly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cowper. 
I well remember teilinsr yqu so. 
Doii^ good is a Christian's vocation.—**^. lifore. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It !s earnesi* 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id, 

Under Note 4. — The Leading Word. 

Tliere is no harm in womep knowing about these things. 
They did not give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's darting bis beams through my window, awoke me. - 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5. — Reference vf Participles* 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed* 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness* 

Under Note G, — Preterits for Participles* 

A. nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note l.'^Form <f Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat hi gold. 

Al beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives^ or 
other adverbs : as, "Any passion that habitually discom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
the duties of life, lias most certainly gained a very danger* 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTIOH TIRST. 
The adverbs yea and yea^ e^reafdng a aimide offimati«n, and tte adv«rba 
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no «Bd iM|r, exprwsifig A tlmpU neghtion, Am alwi^fl Independent. The/ 
generally answer a qaeation, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is it 
clear, that they ought to be called adverbs if JfTo 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

[ The word ^unetiy which is commonly onlled an adverb, is often nsed indo- 
pendently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer; and is itself a 
prayer, meaning, aoletUM, 

OB8XRTATION6 09 RULB XT. 

Osa. l.-^n thie rale Dr* Adam remarks, *^ Ad verba sometimes likewise 
qntLxiHj fuhstiMii/vet f^ and gives Latin examples of the ibllowing import: 
" Homer jptoi/t^ an orator;''-— **IVM^Metellus;" — ^^TcMnorrow morning;" — 
*^ yesterday morning.'* Bat tliis doctrine is not well proved bv sach imper- 
fect phrases, nor can it ever be consistently admittea ; because it destroys 
the characteristic differenee between aa ad^eeUve and an adverb. 

Obs. 2.— Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb- 
laity, «re made to relate direotly to nouns or pronouns j they must be reckoned 
ada^Ktioety and parsed by Bale 4ith; as, **The abofie* verbs."—^. Adam, 
*'Qod (mly:'—£ilU. " He «fc»«.'*— /</. " A/«r country ."—/i. "iV'owine, 
— iVb new thing,— iVb greater joy."— i2. "Nothing elae.^'— Blair. ^'•To^ 
momrwnooaJ'-'SeoU. '' This &nM^ world."— ^SAol;. '' Calamity «nott^)l." 
^Ji-. of SaUud, " My A»^A«- way." 

Obs. 3. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nonns, they must be parsed at nount and not as adverbs: as, *' Tlie Son of 
God — was not yea and nay. but in him was yea,^^ — BiUe. " For a great 
while to come." — Id, " On tnis perhapsy ih\A peradvetUure infamous for lies." 
— Young, " From the extremest vpward of thine head." — Shak. *' Prate of 
my wherealout.^^ — Id, " An eternal now does always last," — Cowley, " Dis- 
eourse requires an animated no." — Gowper, 

ChBs. 4. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs vnderstood • as, " The former 
has written correctly ; but the latter, elegantly.''* ** And, [/ say] truly^ if 
they had been mindful of that country from whenee they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned." — Heb.^ xi, 15. 

Obs. 5. — ^To abbreviaite expressions, and give them vivacity, verba of self- 
motion (as 00, eomey rise^ gety,&c.) axe sometimea suppreiaedy bttng suggested 
to the mind by an emphatic adverb ; as, 

. *' m hence to London on a serious matter." — Shaispears, 
«rU»». rilw. FoUow your friend's counseL mt«,"— iS, 
**Atoay old man ; give me thy hand ; away,"'^Jd* 
^ Would you youth and beauty stay, 

liove hath wings, and will wjmy'"* — Waller. 
" ^Pi ^I>i Olentarkin 1 rouse ihee, ho 1"— W. ScotL 

On. 6. — Most cof^uneHpe advert relate to two verbs at the same time, and 
thus connect the two elanses; as, '* And the rest will I set in order when I 
come."— 1 (hr,j zi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the two 
verbs, wUl sH and ctmie / the meaning being, ** And the rest will I set in order 
«< the time at which I come." 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — Adverbs must be placed in that position "which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

* Murray and his aopytsts strongly oondemn this use of above^ and vre do not «on- 
tend for it; bat, both be and tbey, (as w^ll as others,) have repeatedly employed tlm 
word in this manner: as, *'Thea6ofM eonstrootion.*'— Jftfrra]/'« Oram., 8vo, p. 149. 
**Th« above Instances.*'— p. Wi. **The above rale.**— p. 270. **Ia sooh instanoea as 
fka «&MMi**— ^ 84 **^The same la tba oftoMi^-^p. ML 

It* 
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On.<«»^For the pladnc of adTerbs, no deinHegtiMTml rale em be given* 

tThoM which relate to adjectives, immediatelv precede them : and thoee which 
iHjloiig to compound verbe, are oommonly plaoed after the first auxiliary. 

Note II. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives ; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, "The soonest time;" — ^•* Thine often infirm- 
ities ;*• — ** It seems strangely. ^^ All these are wrong. 

Note III. — ^With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hitlier, thither^ and whither^ to here^ there^ and tohere^ which 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles,"— or, " Come hereP 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs Aence, thence^ and whence^ the 
preposition /rom is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 
^' Note V. — The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that^ nor in stead of it ; as, '^ He said how he would 
g^y Expunge how. This is a vulgar error, 
i/ Note VI. — The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or Vk participle^ Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or no^'* arc therefore improper : no should be not; 
for "^o" is understood afler it. 

snch it has this peca- 

more,"— "iV^ better," 

— «..,^.>^».^.^ ^,^»w^^^.. .. ^«» .»»» „w<.is prefixed to anoan. it is 

clearly an adjective, corresponding to the Latin numu / as, **^ clouos, na 

vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

\ Note VII. — A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word: as, "I could not wait any longer," — not, "nc> 
longer.'' Double negatives are vulgar. 

/ Obs. 1. — The repetition of a negative word or elanse, strengthens the ne- 
^ gation ; tas, ** No. no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, ana render the meaning affirmative: as, **i\^did they noi 
perceive their evU plight." — MiUon. That is, they did pecceive it. 
y' Obs. 2.-—3fer and never are directly opposite m sense/and yet^ey are 
frequently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers ;rhs **Sel« 
dom, or never^ can we expect,^*!M»o. — Blaii^ Lectures^ p. 805. ^'Seldom, or 
ever^ did any one rise,^ <&c.—/^., p. 272.> Uere never is right, and «9er is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time^ ever is preferable 
to never, in §enUncei.\\)^t the following :|^' Now let man reflect but never so 
little on himself."— i^tfr^omo^i, p. 29. ** Which will not hearken to tho 
'voice of charmers, charming never so wisely." — P«., Iviii, 5. For the phrase 
ever «>, (which ought perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expresaion, denoting fl?<?^e, however mak or small; as. ^^evereo little" — 
** everso wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, tnat is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8. — Bj[ the customary (but faulty^ omission of the negatiye before buty 
that conjunction has ac(^uired the adveroiul sense of only ; and it mav, wbe.a 
used with that signification, bo called an ctdverb. Thus, the text, ^* tie hath 
not grieved me but in part,'' [2 Our,, ii, 5,] might drop the negative, and 
atill convey the same meaning : ** He nath grieved me but in part?* 

** Heason itself, hut gives it edge and power." — Pop$^ 
<* Jk>ru but to die, and reasoning hut to err." — I(k 
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-yALSE SYKTAX UNDER RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 
Mcamples under Note 1. — The Placing of Adverbs. 
We were received kindly. 

[FoRMULE.— Not proper, bccausd the adverb kindly to not in the most gQltabl* 
plaee. But, according to Note Ist under Rule 16th, "Adverbs must be placed in that 
position which will render the sentence the most persplcuoos and agreeable.*^ Tha 
sentence will be improved by placing kindly beibre rtoeU>ed; tiius, We were kladly 
received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he £>und her busy, but pleased and happy even* 

Undir Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. — Here for Hither^ Sc 

Bring him here to me. 

I shall go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste 1 

Under Note 4. — From Hence, <kc. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorreott 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds ? 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

1 knew how that they had heard of his misfortunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note 6.— The Adverb No. 

y Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
- Whether he is in feult or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way to 
be compared with this. ^ 
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Be hoMtt, nor Uke bo •hape nor Bembkuiee et^ggm^ 
I did BOt like neither his temper nor his principle. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

/ CioDJunctions connect either words or sentences: as, 
•'Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between rke ana 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmexi ; /or 
we are brethren." — Qen,, xiii, 8. 



y 



BXOXFTIOSr FIRST. 

Th^ conjunction thai tometimos aervet merely to introdnoe a 8ctiten«# 
which is made the subject of a verb ; as, ^^That mind ii not matter, !» ces* 
tain.** 

ExoxpTioK sscozm. 

When two oorresponding coninnctiona occur, in their usual order, the ftr- 
^mer should be parsed as referring to the latter, which is more properly the 
/ eonneedng wora ; as, ^^IfeUhsrwui nor stars in mauy days appeared.''— >.^a^ 
zxvii, SO. 

BXCBPTION THIRD. 

BUker^ corresponding to or, and neither, corresponding to w>r or nd, are 
sometimes transposed, so as to repeat the disjunction or negation at th&end 
of the sentence; se, ** Where then was their capacity of standing, or his 
tUkerr^—£arohy. ^Ut is nai dangerous A«i^^.^ — ioliaigbroke, *'Iie is 
Yery tall, but not too tall neither.''^ — Spectator. 



OBSERVATIONS OV RULB ZVI. 

Obs. 1.— Conjunctions that oonnetA, particuhr wordt, generallyjoin similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Those which 
connect eentenees or /datuei, commonly unite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditiooal affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are placed 
hehoeen the terms which they connect, except there is a traaspoiltioia, and 
then they stand b^ore the dependent term. 

Obs. 2.— Two or three oc«^unotious sometimes oome together ; as, 

'* What rests, hut that the mortal sentence pass V^MiUon, 

Obs. 8.— Conjunetions should not be unnecessarily aocu^nulated; tAJ-^Bui 
AXD if that evil servant say in his heart."— JbTo^ur, xxiv, i8. Greek, 
*' Eav it •tnnh KMds 6o9\of Uiivof,"" Ao, Here ifl no and, 

Obs. 4.—The conjunotion ae often unites words that are in appo»Ud>% ; aa^ 
•* He offered hinmyt^is Aioumeyman,''^ [See Ohg. 6, Hule xx-l So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by Rule 
zxi ; as, ^^Johneon soon after eng^ed as usher in a school." — Murray, ^^He 
was employed as usher. ^^ This also is a virtual apposition* If after the verb 
" engaaed*'* we supply hwnsdf, usher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the pronoun. 
/ Obs. 6. — As frequently has the force of a relative prononn ; as. " Avoid 
/ Buoh a« aw vicious." "But to as mKny as received uim," &c. "He then 
read the conditions asfoQ/no?'' Here as represents a Bonn, and is the subject 
of a verb. [See Todk^s Diversions of PuAeyJ] But when a clause, or sen- 
tence, is the aiAecedent, it is better to oonaider <m a conjunction, ana to sup- 
ply the pronoun ♦H / as, " Me is aagry, as [it] appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6.— The conjunction ^hat is iVequently understood ; as, 

(« Thou wamst me [Oo^] I hava done amiss."— ^S^;q«. 
/ Obs. 7.— After than sr as expressing a comparison, there ia usuaUj uk el* 
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lipMS of iK)m« word or wordl. The ^oostrtictlon of the worde employed may 

be known by Bupplying the ellipsis ;t|ia. "She is yonnger than F' [ani]. — > 
** He doee nothing who endeavours to ao more than [wk(it\ is allowed to 
humanity." — Johnson, " My pauishment is greater than Iwhat] I cau bear '* 

KOTKS TO RULE XVI. 

/^NoTE I. — When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. , Thus ; in stead of, " It always has, and always 
will be laudable," say, " It always has been, and it always will 
be laudable." 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lest or but, should not 
be employed where the copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, *' I feared that I should be deserted ;" not, " lest I should 
be deserted." 

Note III. — After else, other, rather, and all comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than: as, "Can there be any other than thisl" — 
Harris, ''Is not the lifo more than meat ?" — Bible. 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. Ihough — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead, yet shall h© 
live." — John, xi, 25. 

2. Whether-— or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. Either — or; as, ** He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor ; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

6, Both — and; as, "I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Rom,, i, 14. 

6. Such — as ; as, "An assembly such as earth saw never." 
— Cowper, 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : (Is, "The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper. 

9. As — so ; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
tion : as, ^^As two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a thing 
so base as falsehood ]" 

11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as. " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Langhorne, 

12. So — as; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discourage 
sgohtm." 

.9* 

■ : \ 
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13. So — ffiat; witk a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, ^^ He was so much injured, that he could not 
walk/ 

FALS£ SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVL — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Examples under Ifote 1. — Tioo Tenne with One. 

The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[Fo«3C!TT.i!.— Not pr<yper, becauM tho preposition to, la used with joint reference to 
the two alj«ictives diferetU ftiul injei'iory which reqalre dltferent prepositions. But, 
According to Note 1st under Uulo ICth, ** When two terms connected refer jointly to a 
third, they mant be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in form.** The 
sentence may be corrected that; The first proiMMal was ABMntialiy diJferent,Aviift tbd 
second, and inferior to it.] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks th<t ^ 

teeth of the common law. ^ 

Under Note 2.— Lest or But for That. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened* 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you 1 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not but our joint hand8| 
Will keep from wilderness.— Jlfi/tow. /' 

Under Note 3. — Prefer Than. 
It was no other but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this 1 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart bums with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — Of Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articles only, that are adapted to this market. 
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As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No erroris are so trivial but they deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up^^ 

There was no man so sanguine who dig not apprehend somo 

ill consequence. ^^ 
I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it« 
^The book is not &fwQll printed as it ought to be, 

distill he sat as those who wait 

Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — Scoti. 

EULE XVII,— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, "He 
came^om Borne to Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, and passed tuith them through many dties." 
—AnalectiG Mcu/azine, 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

Tho preposition to, hafore &n abstract infinitive, and at the head of a phrase 
Trliich 18 made the sabject of a verb, has no proper antecedent term of rela- 
tion ; as, "7b learn to die, is the great business or life." — IHUwyn. " Neyer- 
li ideas, to abide in the flesh, is more needl'ul for yoa.'* — St, PavL '*2b b« 
reduced to poverty, is a great affliction." 

XXCEPTIOH SECOND. 

The preposition^^, when it introdnces its object before on infini^ve, and 
the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properlv no antecedeat 
term of relation; as, "jF&r ns to learn to die, is the great busmess of life." — 
** Nevertheiess,/br*me to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — "/Vr 
an old man to bo reduced to poverty, is a very great affliction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVH. 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsing any ordinary jprnxxsi^icT^, tho learner Fhonld name ih$ 
two terms qf the rwUJorby and appj v the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymological, yet not tne less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
eanal number of words. This is probably owing to the careless manner ia 
wnich they are nsnally slurred over in parsing. 

, Obs. 2. — ^If tho learner bo ot any loss to discover tho two terms of relation, 
et him ask and answer two queetiona; flrst, with the interrogative what be- 
fore the preposition, to And the antecedent; and then, with the same pro- 
noun after tne preposition, to And the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to the sense, will always give the true terms. If one 
term is obvious, find tho other in this way : as, ** Day unto day nttereth 
speech, and night unto niopht showeth knowledge." — Psal, What unto day ! 
Ans. *^ Uttereth unto day,'^ What unto night f Ans. ^^Showeih unto night:^ 
To parse rightly is to understand rightly ; and what la well ezpresMd, it is 
A sliame to misondarstand or miaiutcrpret. 
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Oak t.— Wken a pr»positton' bt^im dr tndin fcentonde or danke, the termi 
of relation are traiMposed; us, **To a etudioiu man. action is a rtli^J*^ — • 
MwfK ^^Seienee they [the ladiea] do not pretend To.^^^Id. ** Until 1 havo 
done thatidUcA 1 have spoken to thee or." — &en.y xxviii, 15. 

Oaa. 4.— The former or antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : tiie latter or eubeeqveni 
term may be a noilb, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verhy 
or an imperfect or preperfect participle. The word governed by the prepo- 
ailion, is alwaya the embee^utnt term, however placed. 

Obs. 5. — Both the terms of relation are utnally expressed ; thonpfa either 




Iv defeat the purpoee."— ^to^r. 2. The latter— '^Oy 

and ceremonied [which] they would die roE." — Zoeie, ** ht [those] who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend."— iV^. 

Gas. 6.— The only proper exceptions to the fbregoin^ rule, are those whick 
are inserted aboVe, unless the abstract infinitive used as a predicate is also 
to be excepted ; as, **To reaaon right, i» to submit." — Pope. But here most 
if not all mmiuarians would say, the verb m, ia the antecedent or goveming 
term. The' relation, however, is not such as when wo say, *' Hd is to sul^ 
mit ;*' but, perhaps, to insist on a different mode of parsing these two infini- 
tivea, would be a needless refinement* la relation to Cue infinitive, J>r. 
Adam remarks, that the pre{Sosition to is often taken alaohttely ; aa, ** To eon- 
fesa tke truth." — " 7& proceed." But the assertion la not entirely true; nor 
are his examples appropriate ; for what be and many other mmmarians call 
the injimtioe e^miuie, evidenlly depends on something ^ndtretiood ;^ and the 
preposition ia snrcW in no instance indep^n dent of what follows it, and ia 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the bead of a sen- 
teuoe which is made the subject of a verb; for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the folio wins example : "/» what way mind acts upon 
matter, ia unknown." Here in snows tne relation between acts smAway; 
because it ia suggested, that mind act» in eome wayj'^ 

Oaa. 7. — The preposition (aa its name implies) precedes the word which it 
govema. But, m poetry, the preposition ia sometimes plaoed after ite object; 

as, 

•* Wild Carron^s lonely tooods among, ^ — Langhome, 

Obs. 8. — ^In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terr(^pative pronoun, is often sepamtea from its ol^ect, andconaeotcjl with 
ihe other term of relation ; as, *^ Whom did he sp<:ak tof^ But it is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, te place the preposition before tiie 
prenoan ; as, '*7b whom did he speak?" 

Obs. 9.— Two prepositions sometimes come together ; aa, ** X^ambeth ia 
«wf against Westminster-abbey ."7— ifwrray. 

*' And/nwi h^ore the lustre of her fHce?\ — Thomson. 
** Blows mildew /rom between liis shrlvcP4L lips. — Oowper, 

These should be written aa compounds, and tftken together in parsing ; ft* 
if we parse them separately, we must either call Ike first an adverb, or aup^ 
pose some very awkward ellipsis. ^ ^ 

^ Obs. 10. — ^Two separate prepositions have sometimes a ^int reference to 
tiro same noun : as, " He boasted «f, end contended/or^ the privilege." Thia 
eonstructioQ is formal, and scarcely allowable, except m the law style. It ia 
better to say, *^ He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 
Obs. :- "''"' • • • '-• ^ — ^ v„^.*...« 

change 

walk in „ , 

Obs. 12. — Betiveen or letwixt is used in reference to two things or parties: 
eimong or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by which 
an other may be surrounded ; as, 

" Then pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 
<* The host Uttseen the mountain and the shore*" — Jd% 




r 
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"'^To sMditate armmgit deesir, Mid itaad 
A ruin amidst ruios/' — la, 

NOTES to RfJLS XYU 

'^"^OTit I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree* 
ably to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express the relations intended. 

^ Note IL — ^An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inele* 
gant, except in those phrases in which long and general usa 
has sanctioned it. In the following sentence, o/'ia needed. 

" I will not flatter you, 

Hiat all I see in you is worthy love.^^-^ Shah 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB XVU.— PEEPOSITIONS. 

Examples under Note 1. — Choice of Prepositiane* 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

pToBMiTLS.— Not proper, became the relation between dsroffaUon and wtdsrgkmd* 
ing is not correctly expreraod' by tbe preposition to, Bot, aooordlne to Not« Itt an-, 
der Rale ittb, ** Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeably to the usage 
and Idiom of the language, so as rl^tly to express tbe relation" W^uded.^ This rehu 
tlon would be l^etter ezpresiod by/rom; thoa, Heraobriaty la otf ilvxifatiaa^^om bat 
UDderrtaadlng.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 
^ This affair did not fall into his cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst. 

1 have no occasion of hi-» services. 

Ji ou may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 
. Virtue and vice differ MTid^ly with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end» 

1 will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 
' I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 
"They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

llie shells were broken in pieces. 

?he deception has passed among every ona 
hey never quarrel among each other, 
^mid^ every difHculty, he persevered. 
1^/ua go above stairs. 
^as at London, when this happened. 
We were detained to home, and disappointed in our waflb 
Ihia originated from mistake. 

IS 
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Th% Bridewell is situated to the west of the Citj-Hall, and it 
has no communication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the 'work ; it is very inferior front what 
I expect. 

Under Note 2. — Omission cf PrepositioTU, 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden, 
They cannot but he unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
8estos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVUL— INTERJECTIONS. 

/ Interjections have no dependent construction: as, " 01 
let not thy heart despise me.''— i/oAn«on. 

OBSSRVATIOKS ON RULE XVIII. 

On. 1.— To tb{B rale there are properly no exeepUons. Thongfa fnterjeo- 
tk«s are sometimea uttered in done oonnexion vita other words, yet, beins 
mere signs of pairaion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammaticu 
relation, or dependence according; to tlie sense. Being destitate alike of re- 
lation, agreement, and government, the^ mast bo nsed mdependeutly, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2. — The interjection ia common to many langnages, and ia iVe- 
qaently prefixed \o noana or pronomns pat absolute by direct address ; as, 
"Arise, O Lord; O Ood^ lift up thine hand."— /*«i/«m, x, 12. "t? ye of 
little faith !" — KtU.^ vi, 80. The Lathi, and Grtek grammarians, therefore, 
made this inteijection the sign of the wcaUve cote; which is the same aa the 
nominative pat absolute b^r address in English, 
y Obs. 8. — "Interjections m English have no government*" — Lowik, When 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part of an 
imperfect exclmnation, its construction depends on f^mAi\an^ understood ; 
" ' - " "Alasi 




they 

that they yfim wise 1" Such expressions, however, lose much of their viva- 
city, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Obs. 4.'-Tnteije^ons may oe placed befbre or cr/if^r a simple sentenoe, and 
sometim'))^ letween its parts; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt the 
connexiou of word* closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
ject'^Ti. ii faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : " O virtue I how 
amiable thou artl" 



CHAPTER in.— GOVERNMENT. 

Oovemmenthdi^ respect only to nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participial 
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or prepositions; the words governed are cither Jiotina, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied* to the gcwerning words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possesstves, cbjectives, same cases^ in' 
Jinitives^ gerundives. Taken in this way, none of the 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

0b8. — ^The Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in tne observations 
on the rules of construction,) is an important part of syntax, in which not 
only the beanty but the propriety of language is intimately concerned, p.nd 
to which particular attention should therefore be paid in composition. Eat 
it is to bo remembered, that tho mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the methoa of parsing them ; on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed in precisely the same way, so long 
as thoy expre-ss precisely the same meaning. In order to show that we have 
parsed any part of an inverted or difficult sentence rightly, we nre at kberty 
to declare tliemeanin^g bv any arrangement which will make the construo- 
tion mure obvious, provided we retain both the tense and all the words un- 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to make a 
mockery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both tho sense and the construction of whatsoever is rightly written ; and lie 
who reads wliat he does not understand, reads to little purpoFC. With great 
indignity to the mupe.-*, several pretenders to grammar noTc foolishly taught, 
that, " in parsing poetry, in oraer to eofthe at th* meaning of the author, the 
learner will find it neoe»sary to transpose his language'' — Kirkham's <5>., p. 
166. See also MereharU^ nUcox, Mml, and others, to the same effect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first see what it 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands f 

EULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES, 

A nonn or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gor-^ 
cmed by the name of the thing possessed; as, 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 

*' Touch'd by Uiy hand, again Remits glories shine." 
» 

OBSEBVATIOKS ON RULE XIX. 

Obs. 1.— -Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or tinder- 
itood, except such as (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed ; and for every po^vessive termination there mu»t 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may and muet be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it is never omitted hy ellipsis, as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. The four lines of Note' 2d below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be used, and when omitted ; but Murray^ after 
«s many octavo pages on the point, scill leaves it undetermined. If a person 
knows what he means to say, let him expreM it according to the cote, and 
be shall not err. 




Ladyl be Min^ [i ^ 

to tiik general priactple ibare ore seme exoeptio&ft ; as, 
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1. When an •^ieotiYe lntorv«iiM; m, ^*'Fkr^9 earUert «jim22<.''— ifi2<Mi 
« Of irar« last night's leaure,'"-^Sp60tator. 

t. When the poi^seaaion is affirmed or denlad; as, <* The book is mint, 
and not Mm**.''^ But here the govenuog noun m«y m svppHed in its proper 
place ; and, in some such sentcuces^. it mugt he^ else a pronoun will be the 
only diovcrning word : as, ** Ye are Ciirlst's [diadples], and Christ is God's" 
{aon].^SL Paul, • 

3. Wi^cn the case occurs witbont the sign ; as. " In her hrother Absalom's 
bonse.'' — Bible. **David and Jonathan's frienaship." — ^^Adam and Eve's 
morning hymn." — />r. Ash, ^^ Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's tliy 6W." — I>eiU,y x, 14. 

Obs. 8. — Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 




partitive, natarally sug^sts a plurality of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the poeaessive form are in any way 
eonneeted, thev usually refer to things individually different, but of the same 
name ; and, when suoh is the meaning, the govenung noun is understood 
whaiever the sign is added without it : as, 

'« From Stilea's pocket into NckesW' [potSsetX-^S, Buikr. 
•< Add NiUurs's, OutU>m% Rsason's, PtmAonU storife."— Po^. 

Cm. 6. — ^The ixMsesaive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a eam* 
'pound name, wntoh is, of itself, in the objective ease; as, ^*The caa^nrcf-* 
fks-ffuard's house."— i^tUtf. ** The Batd^-^Lcymond^s lav is done."— ii^ 
'*0f the ChUdrenr^f-hra^s haifthou shalt take one portion.'*— J\^fi»., xxxi. 
80. Such compounda ought always to be written with hyphens, and parsed 
together as possestii^es governed in the usual way. The words cannot De ez« 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — ^In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added, 
to a distinct fidjeetime: *^In Henry the Mgkth^s time."— 9Fatiwr'« Key, In- 
trod, p. 11. Better, '^n the tune of Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the selective elegantly takes the sign ; Moause there is an ellip- 
•ia of both nouns : 

*^ The rich man's Jo^ increase, the poofs deoayJ'^^-Ooldsmith. 

Obs. 7. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hiHsing sounds, the s is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
u, ''For conscience Btike^'—BiMe, ^' Moses' minister:^— Ibid, "/Miaf' room.'* 
— Ibid, ^*- Achillea wrath." — Pope, But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Bi^tf fat 
Blcks's, — Bamei? for Barnes's, 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or %erm gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to govern the pOAsessive ease, must be a noun — 
must be the name of some substance, quaiitv, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assume tnia relation, they become nouns; as, 
" Affainst tljc day or my buryvng,'" — John, xii, 7. " Of my whereabotU,'' — 
Shak, *^ The very head and front of my qfendin^,'" — Id, 

Obs 9. — Some grammarians say, that a participle may govern the possess- 
ive oase before it, and yet retain the ^vemment and adjuncts of a parUci- 
pls; as, ** We also properly say, * This will be the effect of the pupWs com* 
posing frequently.' " — Murray's Gram, " What can be the reason of the 
committee's having delayed this business ?" — Mtirray's Key, This constrao- 
tioii ia/auUy, because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between the participle and the noun ; *'but 
this," sa^e Lowth, ^' ia inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecessary^ because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, *^ This will be the effect, 
if the ptipii compose frequently." — *^ Why have the committee delayed this busi* 
ttesa?" 

KOTSS TO BULB XIZ. 

Note L — ^Ih the use of the possessive cas^ its appropriate 
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form should 1)6 observed: thus, write men^i^ hersj its, ours, 
^9WP9^amr9; and not, men8\ ^er'«, tV«, tmr^s, your% their' 9, • 

NoTK II. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
1>7 conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always.be annexed to such, and such only, as immedi^ 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
as, ^^ John and Eliza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
Jameses or Andrew's,'''' — " For David my servants sake." — 
£ible. " Lost in Uroe^s mid friendship's smile." — Scott, 

NoTB III. — T5a» relation of property may also be expressed 
the preposition o/md the objective Jf as, " The will of man;^^ * 
for, "• mans will.^ Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
either. 
y^ Note IV. — ^A noun governing the possessive plural, should 
^ not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. f Thus : say, 
^ We have changed our mmd,''^ if only one purpose or opinion 
is meant. 

Obs. — A noun taken %nradvely nwy b« Bingnlar, when the literal mean* 
ing wonld requii'e the plural : such expressions as, ^* their face^^ — ^* theit 
n«ei;,"— "their 'Aa«<]?,"—" their A«arf,"—" their Aeort,"— "our »w«tA,"-- 
** our 2^6,'^ — are frequent in the Scriptures, and ore not imiMX)per. 

NoTPB V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. |The 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in ^eir pronouncing the Greek." — Walker's Key^ p. 17. Ex- 
punge (heir,. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNBEB RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Nots 1. — The Possesme Form. 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FoxicvLE. — Not proper, because the noun <tnc«9tor9^ which is intended for the pot* 
aessive plural, has not the appropriate form of that case. But, accordiag to Note 1st 
under Kule 19th, ** In the use or the possessive case, its appropriate form should bo 
observed.** An apostrophe is required after anouiort; thus, Thy imceators'' ylrtae 
is not thine.'*] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

*Dih privilege is not their's, any more than it is your's. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had graoe for others sins, but none for th&t%\ 

18* 
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Under Note %^^Po9$eeeivee Cmmeekd. 

There is but little difierenoe between the Earth and Yemu^ 

diameter, 
lliis hat is John, or James's, 
llie store is opposite to Morris's and Company^ 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same ? 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same ? 
^ Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the samet 
Were Gain and Abel's parents the same f 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the samel 
Was Cain's and Abel's fiitfaer there % 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there ? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choke of Forme. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Noune with Posseeetvee PlnrciL 

Their health! perhaf^ may be pretty well secured.*— XodGrt. 

We all have talents committed to our chai^e^ 

For your sakeV forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parti, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lotiL 

Fooli^ think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Poseeseives with PartieipUe. 

I rewarded the boy for hfa studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By 'OW offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for thei&, quickly relieving usl 

RULE XX.— OBJECnVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
/ perfect participlcB, govern the objective case ;| as "I 
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fonnd her assisting him^ — '^ Haying finished the V}w\ I 
submit UP 

OBSERVATIONS 0|L RUI'B XX. 

Jj Obs. 1. — Every objective is governed by some verb or participle, according 

^to this Rules or b^ EomeprepoaiUonj according to Bule 22d; except such as 

are put in apposition with others according to Rule 8d, or a/ler an injinitivs 

in- participle according to Rule 21st;^asy **Like him of Gaib, Ooliath,''^-^ 

•' Tney took him to be m*." 

f Obs. 2. — The objective case generally follows the gMreming word : but 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes tne nominative »as, ^^Jiu he restored 
to mine office, and Aim he hanged." — Gen., xli, 13. ^^£hme he had not."— 4 
Thamean. ** This point thev have gained." lu poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb ; as, *^ His daring foe securely htm de- 
fied." — Milton. *' The broom its yellow leaf hath shed." — LanoAome. A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause, and of course it precedes the verb which governs it ; as/* I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest." — Actt, '* Whom will the meeting appoint f 

Obs. 8. — All active-transitive verbs have some noun or pronoun for their 
object. Thoagh verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, formiu^ a part of the logical predicate ; yet these terms, being 
eommonly introduced by a connecting particle, do not constitute «uoA aitvlh^ 
Ject as is contemplated m our definition of a transitive verb, if, in the sen- 
tence, '* fioys love to playi" tho verb is transitive, as several grammarians 
affirm ; why not also in "Boys like to play," " Bovs ddight to pla^,". " Boys 
teem to play," " Boys ceaee to play," and the like i TherconiJtruction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, bo confessed, that some verbs wnich 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise be intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — ^The word that, which is often employed to introduce a clause, is, 
by some grammarians, considered as a pronoun, representing th^ clause 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to be warranted bnch by tho 
origin and the general import of the particle. Bat in conformity to- general 
custom, and toliis own views of tl;o practical purposes of gramciatiSal anal- 
ysis, the author has ranked it with the coi^unctioQS. Sad he thinks it 
Detter, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed by that and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply the very frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjanction, connecting an active- 
iranfUive verb and its object, (as several respectable gratiCJUtfiaus do,) appears 
tc involve some inconsistency. 

Ops. 5. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two obiectives in 
apposition : as, " Thy saints proclaim ^ee ling.'*'' — Omoper. " The Author 
of my being formed me man."* — Murray. " And €kd called ^^firmametU 
IfeavenJ^'~-Bible. And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before tlie verb ; as, ^* And Simon he Bumamed Peter."— Jfor£, 
lii, 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb !s followed by two words in the objective case, 
which are neither in apposition nor connected h\ a conjunction, one of them 
is governed by a preposition understood ; as, "I pud [to] hin* the money." 
—"They ottered [to] me a wa^"— " He asked fof] them the question:' -" 1 
yielded, and unlockM [to] her all my heart."*' — MiUon. 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 
tion is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative j as, ^Me waa 
paid the money ^^ ia stead of, ^'^The money was p^d [to] Am." 

K0TE9 TO BULE ^X. 

)f Note I. ^— Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; /as, " She affects \kind- 
ne««,] in order to ingratiate [herself^ with you." — " I will not 
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alhm </it* Expunge of^ tiut ailaw may gorem the pronoun 

/ Note II. — ^Those verbs and participles which do not admit 
an object, should not be used transitivelj; |as, " The planters 
prow cotton/' Say raise^ or cultivate. 

Out* — Some Terbs will goyern a kindred noun, or Hs prononn, bnt no 
other; as, '* He Utied a virtuooa 2(/«/'— *^ Hear, 1 pray you, this drwm wMek 
I iave drMftud,^^ — Otn,^ xxzvii, 6. 

/ NoTS III. — ^The passive verb should always take for its sub- 

'^ect the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 

♦it is derived ; fas, {Active) " They denied mo this privilege.'*-^ 

(PoMtw,) " This privilege was denied me^" — not, ^'/was denied 

this privilege.'' 

PAI^K SYNTAX UNDJBB BULK XX.— OBJECTIVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoBwrLB.— NotiHX»per, beeaiue tlM prononn «%« U In the nomlBattre ease, and la 
used as the object of the active-transitive verb 9haUforQin^ But aoeording to Rule 
doth, ** Active-transitive verbs, and their Imperfect and preperfect participles, erovere 
the objective case.*^— Therefore, sAe should be her; thus, Met I shall more raadii(y 
forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and I to accompany Mnu 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply, 

Who should I meet but my old fi'iend I 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Ohject Required. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. •vr;;.%A* j^'^'*'^' 

1 must premise with three circumstances. 

This society does not allow ^ personal reflectiona* 

False accusation cannot diminish feom re al merit» 

His servants- ye are ^whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. — False Transitives^ 

Good keeping thrrvee the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat-rhtm down. 
Go, See thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not &ul to enlarge t heiAJMlVB i on the 
subjects 
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Under Note S. — Passive Verbi, 

^They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

/^ 

RULE XXL— SAME CASES. 
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Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and' 
their participles, take the same case after as be/ore them, 
when both words refer to the same thing :| as, "5e re- 
titmed B, friend, who came a/?c." — Pope. " The child was 
named John^ — "//I could not be Ac." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB ZXt. 

Ob8. 1. — ^Tbe verbs described iu this rule do Dot, like aetiTft-tnuMiitivt 
verbs, require a re^men, or case after them ; but tlicir finite tenses ina^ be 
Ibllowed by a noimnfttive, and their infinUives and participles bj a nomina- 
tive or an objective, exphinatory of a noun or pronoun which precedes them. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or pailiciple, th^ may in a certain 
sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement ; the word which foUow's the verb or participle, may bo 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two wero 
. y tn appwUion, [See Rule 8d.] 

/ Obs. 2. — In tliis rule the terms ({fUr and before refer rather to the order of 
the sense and con»truction, than to the placing of the words.^^ The proper 
subject of the verb is tiie nominative to it, or before it, bv fiule 2d ; and thp 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Knle 21st. In gcn« 
eral, however, the proper subiect precede the verb, and the other word/c-^ 
low9 it, agreeably to the Hterai sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, as in the nine instances sp cified under Bule 
2d, the explanatory Ttomloative, Is oommonly introduced still later; as, *'But 
be thou an example of the believers.^^ — 1 Tim., iv, 12. 

Obs. 8.— In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
both are placed after uie verb ;| as, 

'* Whence, and what art thm^ execrable shape f* — ^GUon, 
** Art ikou that traitor angel f art thou Tu r^—^Idem. 

Obs. 4. — ^In a declarative sentence, there may. be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, and feet was / to 
the liune." — Job, xxix, 15. 

" Far other seene is Thra^pMrA vlgw.^^— Byron, 

Obs. 5. — ^In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come befbre 
the verb ; as, " I know not who the is."—" Inquire thou whose ton the ttrypling 
is."— 1 Sam.y xvii, 56. " Man would not be the creature which he now is." — 
Blair. " I could not guess who U should be." — Additon. And they ar« 
sometimes placed in this manner by hyperbaton^ or transposition ; as, " Yet 
Be it is." — Young, " No contemptible orator he was." — I)r. Blair, 

Obs. 6. — As innnitives and participles have no nominatives of their owOi 
Buch as are not transitive in themselves, may take different cases after them ; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
lEL'uH carefully observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
Vang. This word being often remote and sometimes understood, the teiuM 
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b Hm onlj elew to the eoofltnicdon. Eamples : ** W%o then can bear the 
thought of bein^ an outcast fyom hia preaencef^ — Addimm. *</ cannot hc!p 
brin^ ao paaaionate an tuhmirtr as I am." — Steele. ** To recommend what the 
aoberer part of mankind look npon to ^ a triJUy — Id, ^''It woald bo a ro- 
mantic madneety for a man to be a lord in his closet.'' — Id, ** To affect to be 
a hrd in one's closet, woald be a romantic madneee,^^ In this laat sentence.' 
Itird ia in the objective after to be; and vkodnesif in the nominatiye after «wuZ# 
be, 

FALSE SYNTAX UXDEB RULE XXI. — SAHB CASES. 
We did not know that it was htm. 

pfoiiinn.a.— Not proper, because the nrononn Aim, irhtch belongs after the nentcr 
verb 1CNM, b in the objective case, and docs not afcree wiih the prononn t'A, which he- 
longs before It M the nomlnatWe; both worilt referring to the same tblnc. Bat, ao> 
cording to Rale Slst, ** Actlve-intransltlve, passive, and neuter verbs, and their par- 
tldplea, Uke tke Bane case after as before tlietn, when both words refer to the samfl 
UOag.** Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did Aot kaow that it was he.} 

' We thought it was thee. 
I would act, the same part, if I were him« 
It could not have been her. 
It is not me, that he is angry with. 
Thej believed it to be I. 
It was thought to be him. 
If it had been her, she would have told u& 
We know it to be they. 
Whom do you think it is ? 
Who do you suppose it to be ? 
We did not know whom they were. 
Thou art him whom they described. 
Impossible ! it can't be me. 
Whom did he think you were? 
Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXIL— OBJECTIVES, 

V- Prepositions govern tbe Objecttve-ease I as, 

" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in tkem^ and they in hcr^ 
With like participation.'^* — Akenside. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXH. 

0b8. 1. — ^Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect participle forthrif 
object; and sonie, the preperfect, or pluperfect: as, *'^0n opening the trial, 
they aociised him qf having defrauded them,^'' — ** A ^nick wit, a nice jnd^ 
ment, &c., could not raise this roan above being recet^ved only upon the foot 
^ooii^ri5u^in(/' to mirth and diversion.*' — Steele, And the preposition to is 
often followed by an injinitive. Bat, as prepositions, when tney introduce 
declinable words, or words that have cases, always govern the otjective, there 
are properly no exceptions to the foregoing rule. — Let not the learner suppose, 
that infinitives or paiticiples, when they are governed by prepositions, are 
therefore in the objective case ; for case is no attribute of either ofthem. They 
are governed oeparHo^les or ae ii^finiUveef and not as caeet. The mere fiw| 
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1^ go^r«nmMDt 3« bo fiir from oraatiog ih» modifleatioii goremed, thai it 
necessarily presnpposes it to exist. 

Obb. 2. — ^Prepositions ore sometimes eUiptieallf construed with ad^tctivtt; 
as, in vainj in neret. at^st, on hiah : i. e., in a vain manner, in secret placea^ 
eU thefirtt Ume, on high placea, Snch phrases implj time, place, de^^e, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsing, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis, 

Obs. 8. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverbe ; as, at once, from 
ehove^for ever. These should be united, and parsed as aaverhe, or else tbe 
adverb must be parsed as a noun,' according to observation 3d on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 




pW the ellipsis ; or else you must take tbe time or measure adverbially^ as 
relating to the Terb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, *^ A 
board of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
oat of; or say, ** A board of six feet in lengthy^'' — ^^ A boy of twelve years ^ 

Obs. 5. — After the adjectives Uke, near, and nigh, the preposition to or un* 
to is often understood; as, '*It is Uke Uo or unto] silver." — AUen, **How 
like the former I" — Dryden, ^'•Near yonder eopse."— ^oW«»i<A. ^^Mgh this 
recess." — Garth. As similarity ana proximity are relations, and not qvalr- 
itiesj it might seem proper to call liJke. near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
some |g[nimmarians have so dossed the last two. Dr. Johnson seems to be 
Inoonsistont in calling near a preposition in the phrase, *^So near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase^ *^ Being near their master !" We have not 
placed them with tbe prepositions for /our reasons : (1.) Because they are 
aometimes «om|M(r«(/; (2.) Because they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relating to them , (Z.) Because the preposition to or tinto is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them : and,' (4.) Because the words which usually stand for 
them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
aimilarity of manner^ ond near and nigh, when they express proxinuty of 
degree, sn adverbs. 

Obs. 6. — ^The word icorth is often followed by an adjective, or a participle, 
whloh it appears to j^em; as. ** If your arguments produce no conviction, 
they are toorth nothing to me." — Beattie. ^ To reign is vwrth ambition."^- 
JGUon. ^* This is life indeed, life worth preserving." — Addison. It is not 
easy to determine to what part of speech worth here belongs. Dr. Johnson 
ealls it an atf^ive. but says nothing^ of the ^eet after it, which sonie sup- 
pose to be govemea by of understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
assumed, that worth is equivalent to worthy, after which o/ should be e3> 
pressed; as. '* Whatsoever is worthv of their love, is worth their anger." — 
^enham. But, as toor^ appears to have no certain choracteristio of an ad- 
jective, some call it a noun, and suppose f double ellipsis; as, *^ The book is 
[of the} worth [of] a dollar." Tnis is still less satisfactory; and, as the 
whole appears to be msro guess-work, we see no good reason why worth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle. If an advert precede 
worth, It may as well be referred to the loregoing verb, as when It oocora 
before any other ^reposition. 

Cm. 7.— Both Dr. Johnson and Borne Tboie, (who never agreed if they 
could helpit,) nnito in saying that worth, in the phrases, " Wo worth the 
man," — ** Wo worth the day." Ac., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
wrythan or weorthan, to be; i. e., *'• Wo be [to] the man." or, ** Wo betide the 
nan," &e* And the latter affirms, that, as by a from tne imperative otbeon^ 
to he, BO with (though admitted to be sometimes from withan, to ioin) is often 
BO other than this same imperative verb wyrth or worth: if so, tne words by^ 
wiikf and worth, were originally synonymous, aod should now be referred to 
one and the same class, ^hej^tweease, or obli<ine object, which they gov- 
erned as Saxon verbs, becomes their proper object, when taken as Jkglisk 
jfrmfositions; and in this also they appear to be alike. 

Cms. 8«—After verbs Qf giving^ ^roeurvngfMXid sgme others, then is usually 
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ftn enipits of to m/or before the obj wtive of \A» person ; m^ ^ ^V9 ^to\ fahm 
water to drink/^— '< Buy [/or] me a knifo." So in Ike exoleinaitiou, ^ Wo 
is nuT* — ^menoiiit^, ^* Wo iBtomel" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXJl. — OBJECTIVES. 
It rests "With thou and me to decide. 

[FoitMrLic— ^ot proper, becsnse the pronotin fhou !s In the nomlnfttire case, an4 
lii governed by the preposition tpUh. Bat, according to Bnic 22(t, ** Prepositions 
fOTern the objectlre ease.^' Theretoret Ihou should be thee; thqs, It reeta vith t/«ea 
and me to deeide.] 

L«t that reniain a secret between you and I. 

I lent the book to some one, I know not who 

Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 

From he that is needy, turn not away. 

We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 

Does that boy know who he is speaking to 1 . . 

I bestoW-xay favours on whosoever I will. / 

RULE XXIII.— INFINrnVES. 

/' The preposition To governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite ^erb; "I desire to 
learn" — l)r, Adam. 

OBSSRTATIOKS Olf RULB XXHI. 

Obs. Iv— No word is more variooaly expliuned by grammarians, Ihan thla 
word TO, which is prefixed to the verb m the infioitive mood. Muuoi^ 
Waiker^ SeoU, Toddy and other lezieograp)ierB, call it AHiKherb; bat, ia ex- 
plidning its uae, they say it denotes oertam relations, which it ia not the otBoa 
of an admrby to express. [See t/b?in$o»^ iHctionarjf^ ito.] Lowt'ky Murray^ 
WthUeTy Ooar» Conuyy and others, call it a prepotUwn : and some oC tbeaa 
ascribe it to the govtrtinunt of the verb, and others do noU Lomtk says, 
**■ The preposUicm to placed belbre the verb, mahes the infinitive aaood." 
SkinntTy la his Giinomt M^frndogrieiy calls it an Muioooal arUde. ff&m* Teohe^ 
who shows that most of oar coigunctioDS and prepositions may be traced 
back to ancient verbs and nouns, says that to has the same origin as do, and 
he seems to ooasider it an auxiliary wrb, Many are content to call it n pre- 
fix, tkpartieU, Augmt^ths mJitUUvt, <&c«, without tdllin^ us why or kow it is 
so, or to what part &f spetck it belongs. Ifit be Apart of the injtniUve, it is a 
9erh, and must be claaeed with the o/uaiUarite, Jjr. Am placed it amon|[ the 
anxiliaries; but he says, the auxiliaries '^seem to have the nature of <Mi- 
virbtJ** We have . given in the preceding rule that explanation whioh we 
consider to be the most correct and the most simply* ^^ no first i)U'6ed tbe 
infinitive in this manner we know not: the doctrine is found in several 
Englisb grammars, one of whioh, written oy a dasncal teacher, was published 
in London in 1796.— See Cbar^e Grammar, 12mOf p. 2(>3. 

Obs. 2. — Most English grammarians have considered the word tom% pari 
ilf the if^mti^t ; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment of this mood to a preceding verb. Bat the rule which they give is 
partial, and often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
pnzsdiog.. They teach that at least half the di^erent parts of speeoh/f^«eni- 
ly govern the mfinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exception to 
that of an other ? and, if this be done, with respect to the infinitive, why not 
4diso witii respect lo the objective ease 1 In all instances to whi9h their ijile 



is applicable, the rule heregiyen amounts to the same thxqf ; and it obviates 
the Deoessity for their namerons exceptions, and the embarrassment arising 
from other constmctions of the infinitire not noticed in them. 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive thns admits a simpler solution in ^n^^Ush. than in 
most other languages. In jFWnc%, the infinitive, though frequently placed 
In immediate dependence on an other verb, may also be governed by several 
different prepositions, (as a, d$, pour, wns, apr^,) according to the sense.* 
In Spanish and ItaUan^ the construction is similar. In Latin and Ortek^ the 
inflmtive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb. ' But, aooording 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six oases; and many 
have <»lled it an indeclmabie noun. See the Port'Bojtai LatMi and Greek 
Orammars; in which several peculiar constructions of the infinitive, are re- 
iSured to the government of Vk preposition, 

Obs. 4.— Thouffh the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to soma finite 
▼erb, ^et it may he joined to ahnost all the other parts of speeoh| or to aa 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To anotm; as, '<He had leai>e to ffoJ*^ 

fi. To an adjective f as. ^* We were anxious to see you.*' 

8. To A pronoun : as, " I discovered him to be a scholar." 

4. To a verb in me inftnitiw : as, '* To cease to do evil." 

5. To uparticwle; as, ".Endeavouring^ to escape, he fell." 

6. To an adverb; as, *^She is old enough to (fit to school.'- 

7. To a conjunction ; as, ** He knows better than to trust you." 
6. To Sk preposition ; as, ** I was about to tm^." — JZ^ti., z. 4. 

9. To an iiOeryection ; (by ellipsis ;) as, *^0 to forget her v'^^Tows/g, 

Obs. 5.— The infinitive is the mere verb, without affirmation ; and, ia 
come respect, resembles a noxm. It may stand for — 

1. A sfiikjeet ; as, **7b steal is sinful." 

8. Il predicate; as, **To enjoy is to cbeyX* — Pop^ 

8» A purpose, or an end : as, " He 's gene to do itH^^^-Mgeworth* 

4. An employtnentj as, " He loves to rideJ'^ 

6. A caiise; as, "I rejoice to hear it." 

6. A coming event; as, *^ A structure soon tofdJ(V* — Oowper, 

Y' A term. qftom/oariMn ; as, " He was so much affected as to weepV 

Obs. 6.— Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded byjor as we*. 
mBto; as, ** 1 went up to Jerusalem^or to worship."— ulcte, zziv, 11. <* Whal 
-went ye out/<w to oeeV^—Luief vh, 26. 

■** Learn skilfullie how 
Each grain /or to laie by itself on a mow." — Qiusser, 

Modem nsage rejects the fbrmer preposition* 

Obs. 7.— The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood ; as, "7b 
be candid with you, [/ confess] I was in uiuit." Some grammarians have er- 
roneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences laput absents, 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infimtive is a part, being 
introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
word, is put molutSy or left unoonneoked, bjf pleonasm ; as, 

^ 7b bCy 01 not to be;— that is the qu.ostionJ'^-^Shakspeare, 

Obs. 9.^The infinitive of the verb beAs often understood; as, **I suppose 
nUobe] necessary." [See Obs. 2d on Buls xxiv.J 

Obs. lO.^The infinitive usually /o22otof the word on whieh it depends; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as. 
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7h catch your vi^d scenes, too gross her hand."— 7?l(Wi«». 

* **!« pr^posidon, eat un mot loddclinable, p1ao6 devant les noms. let pronomi, «t 
l«s verbes, qu^elle regU.-~Th& preposition is an Indeclinable word plaoed l>e(bre the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, whichit qovems.'^—PerrMs Orammar, d. 108. 

*' Every verb placed immediately sfter an other yerb, or sffcer a preposition, oug^ 
to be put io the ipjtnitive; because it is then the regimen of the verb or preposlrai 
wklch preeedeB."-^(?ntfm. des Qram, par Qiramlt mt YUtisr^ p. TtA, 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXHI. — ^INFINrflVES. 
Ought these thuigs be tolerated ? 

(FomnA— Not proper, because the infinitive be tolerated^ is not preeeded by tbo 
prepoflttioii to Bat, according to Kule 28d, **The preposition to governs the infinitivQ 
mood, and commonly connects it to a finite verb. Thereforci to should be iaaerted; 
thus, Ought these things to be tolerated f] 

Please excuse my son^s absence. 

Cause every man go out from me. 

Forbid them enter the garden. 

Do you not perceiv > it move ? ' 

Allow others discover your merit, iX 

He was seen go in at that gate. 

Permit me pass this way. '' 



± 



RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 



The active verbs, bid, dare, feel, hear^ let, make, need, 
see, and their participles, usually take the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to : as, " If he bade thee 
dqxirt^ how darest thou stay ?" 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXI^. 

Obb. l.-^Tbe preposition is almost always employed after the passive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, ^^ He was heard to 
sajr." — " I cannot see to do it." — " What would dare to molest him who 
might call, OD every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty T' — Dr. John- 
ton, 

Obs. 2. — The ailziliary he of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
fed, heary make, and see; as, "I heard the letter read,^'' — not, ^^ he read, 

Obs. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foregoing rule, someHmes have the infinitive after them wi^out ^; such as^ 
behold, ^findyhawy hdpy mark, obMrot, and other equivalents of »u, example : 
** Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to hit>e a man's mind move in charity, 
rest in Providenoe, and turn upon the poles of truth."— Z<i{. Bacon,, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 
They need not to call upon her. 

rFoRMiTLK.— Not proper, because the preposition to i» inserted before otOL wbteb 
Ibllowsthe active verb lued. Bat, according: to Kale 24tb, "The active verbs bid^ 
darej/eely hear^ let, fnate^ need, eee^ and their participles, aBually take the infinitive 
after them, without the preposlUon to.^^ Therefore, to should be omitted; tboa, They 
need not call upon her.] 

1 felt a chilling sensation to creep over me« 

I have heard him to mention the suhjecti 

Bid the h«ys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got Jiome yet. 

Let no rash promise to he made. 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader will make himself to be distinedy haard« 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

X, A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomi- 
n^ve, when its case depends on no other word: as, "^ 
fmHrtg^ who shall meet success?" — " Yoxxr fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live forever?" — . 
Zech.y i, 5. 

" This said, he form'd thee, Adam! thee, man! 
Dust of the ground I" — Milton. 

OBSKRVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

Obs. 1. — In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is pat so^ whetheT 
/with A participle, bjr direct address, by pleonasm, or by exehmatum: for a 
noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, under the following 
/our dreumstances: 

1. When, toUh a participle, it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
ftct; as, 

"TJiott looking on, 

Shame to be overcome or overreaohM, 
Would utmost vigor raise.*' — MiUon. 

2. When, hy direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma; a», "At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." — I>r. 
Johnson, 

8. When, hy pleonasm, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, ^^ffe that is in .the citVj famine and pestJJence shall devour him.'' ^^Oad, 
a troop shall overcome him." — Gen., xlix, 19. *^ The north and the south, 
thou haat created them." — PsaJms, Ixzziz, 12. [See the figure Pleonasm, in 

PAKflV.] 

4. When, hy m^ere exclamation, it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or impliecl to give it construction ; as, 

"Oh I deepenchanting^«^i« to repose, 
The daton of bliss, the twilight of our woes !" — GampbeU, 

Obs. 2.— The nominative put absohiCy wUh a participle^ is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commencing with wh&n^ white, if, since, or because; as, " I 
bemg a child," — equal to, " When I was a child.'' 

Obs. 8. — ^The participle being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

" Alike in i^orance, his reason [ ] nuch, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Obs. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them, 
acoordinff to Bule 8a : as, " Th» is the stone which was set at nought of 
2^ builasrs,^^ — Acts, 

" Peace I minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on,^'' — Avi^ior. 

Obs. 5. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always In the ^wrd per- 
mm ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, ^^Othe depth of the hches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God."— jffow*., xi, 83. 

Obs. 6. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
breviated sayinffs, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on ^omQ- 
Waxxaundergtooa ; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
on tne principle of ellipsis^ thev are not put absc^/uU. The following examples 
may perhaps oe resolved m this manner, though the expressions will lose 
aiilik of their vivacity : ^^ A. horse I a horse t my kingdom for a horsel"-* 
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; ^*Hmm npon heapB," -^^'Skm for tkin.**^" An «m fbr an eve, 

for a tooth,^— "itey after day,"—" World without end.'*— j?iM0. 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him haviDg ended his disoourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[F*iiiuLS.— Not proper, bocaoae the pronoiu him^ whose case depends on no other 
word, is in tlie obtiectlre case. Bat, according to Role SMh, ** A noun or a pronoun 
to put i^MoIntc In the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. There- 
Ibre, Mm slMald be A« / thus, He having ended bis disooarse, the assembly dlspereed.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray^ 

^ Ihee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Gssar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her fbrner state, 
With boding fears approach the serving train* 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVL—SUBJUNCMVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a rerb in 
/the Subjunctive present; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect: 
but A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood:/ as, "If thou ^r^aAe him, he will 
cast thee off forever." — " If it mere not so, I would have 
told you." — "If thou wentj nothing would be gained." — 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 

KOTSS TO EULB XXVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 

/ and fitness of time should be observed. » Thus : in stead of^ 

"I have seen him last week^ say, "I saw him last week/*^ and 

in stead of, ^' I saw him this week^ say, ^^ I have seen him this 

week'^ 

Note II. — ^Verbs of commanding^ desiring, expectingy hopingy 
intending y permitting , and some others, in all their tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future | one should 
therefore say, " 1 hoped you would coms,^^ — ^not, " would have 
tomef^ and, "I intended to do it," — ^not, "^o have done itj** 
&c. 

Note III. — Propositions that are at all times equally trus 
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or false, should generally be expressed in the present tensely 
as, '^ He seemed hardly to know, that two and two makt four," 

FALSE SYKTAX UNDEB BULB XXVI. — MOODS. 
Under (he First Clattse of RuU 26. — Futwn Contingencies. 
He will not be pardoned,,unless he repents. 

[FoBMUU.— Not proper, becaiue the verb rsp&nts^ which It used to express & fiitar* 
4sontiDgency, is in tne indicative mood. B«t, accordini^ to the first elMise of Rolo MtlL 
**A fkitnre eontingencj is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present* 
Therefore, rdj>Mito, should be repmU; thus. He will not be pardoned, unless be r<>pMlb 

He will maintain his cause, though he lose^ his estfttOi 

They will fine thee, unless thou ofierest an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afi;emoon, unless it rainiu 

Let him take heed lest he fidl^. 

On Gogdition that he come|, I consent to stay* 

If henSTbut discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou cast^ me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou please^ 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26, — Mere Suppostfions^ 
And so would I, if I was he. 

[FoBMiTLS.— Not proper, because the verb imm, which is used to express a mere sup- 
position, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. But, accoraing to the second 
ehinse of Bule 26th, "A mere supposition, with indeflhite time, is best ezwesseit by a 
'verb in the subjunctive imperfect^' Therefore tcoA should be were; tAUS, And so 
wouid.1, If I «0M*« he.] * 

If I 'ifesf to write, he would not regard it 

If thou feltes^ as I do, we should so<»i decide. 

Hiough thou sheddMt thy blood in the cause, it would but 

prov& thee sincerely a ^1. 
If thou lovedit; him, there would be more evidence of it, 
I believed|^^atever :£S»vSe issue, all would be well. 
If love mSneveT feigned, it would appear to be scarce* 
There fell from his eyes as it ha£>1deen scales. 
If he^'^S^j^^'Srlmpostor, he must have been detected. 
Was ^eath denied, pl\ men would wish to die. 
O that there "v^ J|&t a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain« 

Under the Last Clause of Bule 26. — Assumed Facts, 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

[FoB]nnJB.>-Not proper, because the verb knauf^ which is used to express a eondl- 
tional circumstance assumed as a ikct, is in ihe subjunctive mood. But, aooordio? to 
the last clause of Rule 26th, " A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the indicative mood.*' Therefore, know should be knova; thus, If he know9 the way« 
ke does not need a guide.] 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove? — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Words of Time. 

The work has been fmished last week. 

He was out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 

I shcm^ be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 

1 will pay the vows which my lips h&re uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sake 

hast laboured, and hast not £iinted. — Rev,, ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to %a«e doi^ 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses, 

We expected that he would ha¥e arrived last night 

Our frieqds intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to ba^e enters). 

Under Note 8. — Permanent Propositions. 

The doctor affirmed, that feyer always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted, that virtue Vas iW>wn reward, v 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OP FALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. 

[It is here expected that the learner will ascertain for hin»Mlf the proper form of 
correctiug each example, aooordlag to the particular Bole or Note uiiaer which it be- 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
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I have never heard who they invited. 

Hien hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly roan, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 
superintendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire doitiot 
carry in them robbery or murder. 

There was more persons than one engaged in this afiair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need foK great merit. 

A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 

The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 
temper. 

We choose rather lead than follow. 

Ignorance is tha mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear. 

£very one partake^of honour bestowed on the worthy* 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no cjioice. 

I had rather have been informed. 

Must thee return this evening ? 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 

* It is no more but justice,* quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. ^ 

v' Great improvements has be^ made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 
-^The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruiiL 
J The account of these transactions were incorrect. 
yGodliness with contentment are great gain. 
/ The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinementi 

They have chose the wisest part. 
^He spent his whole life in doing of good. 
, They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue* 
, I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves' curling 'I 
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* Was it thee, that made the noiael 
V Let thy flock dothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprising strange. 
« This woman taught my brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state Uiey now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

- This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power continually. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Micah^ i, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LX8S0N m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 

with impunity, are knowledge enough fi^r some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 
I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in the 

pupil's understanding the passive and neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should have lostfthe parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettieH^ 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest. 
A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
I and my cousin are requested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief 
This is different from the conscience' being made to ieel. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 
Where are you all running so &st? 
A' man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized, 
from hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys^ 
I intended to have transcribed it. 
^Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, past 

under the name of a gentleman? 
Rhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 
What is latitude and longitude 1 
Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro 1 — yrbo is but another noma 

foT rapacity 1 
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LBSSOir TV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

After the yaeft straitest sect, I lived a Phariseo. 

We have ho more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But ni east a crumb to thee. — Langhorne. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures which we 
have lost. 

Dost thou know them boys % 

This is a part of my uncle's Other's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. 

Some people are rash, and others timid : those apprehend too 
much, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or no? 

It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the short- 
ness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 
themselves to serve you. 

I do not recollect ever havilig paid it. 

The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 

Every one of these theories are now exploded. 

Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought so 
clever. 

I will meet thee there if thee please. 

He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ru:nM roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst tall ! — MiUoiK 

LESSON v. 

Was the master, or ^any of the scholars, in the room 'I 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be ? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, that this 9» 
sistance is recommended. 

10* 
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There are not the least hope of his recover j. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not ^nly correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment which a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went 
Was it thee, that spoke to me ? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him. — Pscdma^ ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acts, xxiii, 10. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare^ 



CHAPTEE IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprehensive canon for the correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the foregoing code of instructionSy 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rule, and a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent constructioa 
should be preserved throughout. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. 1. — In^^roportioQ as the rales of Syntax are made few and ffeneral, 
tbev mast be either vague or liable to exceptions. The number of the prin- 
ciptes which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction ; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have therefore taken the ports of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in twetUf-tix 
leadvng Bides, Of these rales, eigB (namely, the 1st, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15th, the Idth, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only in parsing: 
two (namely, tiie 18th and the 26th,) are necessary only for the correction of 
false syntax; the remaining sixteen answer the double purpose ot parsing 
and correction. The Exceptions, of which there are Uoenty-siXy belong to 
ten difierent rules. The Mtes, of which there are eighty seven, are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The Observations, of 
which there are about Uoo hundred^ are chiefly designed to explain the ar- 
rangement of words, and whatever is difi^ult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2.— The General Bute of Syntax, bein^ designed to meet every possi- 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mdudes all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instruction, and ought 
not to be applied were a special rule or note is applicable. A few exampks. 
not properly coming under any other head, will serve to show its use and 
application: such examples ore given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the foregoing pa^es, the principles of syntax or eonstnteiion, 
are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show what sJumld 
"be substHuted, The greater the inaccuracy, the more difi&cult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change throughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a fourtbld solecism : ^'■Number is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more.'''' — Murray, This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but by cluuDging cveiy word iu it : but this will of coarse destroy its 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be called from 
our aramrnaurs ! Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either 
utterly wrong in thought, or utterly anintelligible in language ; for the writer's 
meaning must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, particular improprieties can never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which wo cannot correct ; but we can say oiMfr-firsi, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common propertv — secondly, that number is not consideration, m any 
Bense of the word — thirdly, that an object is known to be one object, by mere 
intuition, and not by consideration — and, fourthly, that he who considers an 
object as more than one, misconceives it ! fl I 

Obs. 4. — In the first eighteen rules, wo have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in regard to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
from all difficult in recollecting the numbers by which they are distin- 
puished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is venr important that the Rules 
be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and agreement 
have been taken together, because they could not properly be separated. 
One word may relaie to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that have not a relation^ or a depend- 
ence on eacn other according to the sense. 

Obs. 6. — ^The English language having few inflections, has also few con^ 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in many 
other languages aoree with their nouns in conder, number, and case, have 
nsually in Englisn, no modifications in which the^ can agree with their 
nouns. Lowih says, *'*' The adjective in English, liaving no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot but agree with the substantive in these respects." 
What then is the agreement of words ? Con it be any thing else" than their 
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Mmilariip in aome oommon property or modification ff And is it not obyions, 
that no two things in natare can any wise Offret or be alike^ except in some qual- 
ity or accident which belongs to each of them ? Yet how often have Murray 
and others, aa well as Lowth, forgotten this 1 To give one instance out of 
many: ^^CferuUr has respect only to the third person singular of the pre 
nouns, A<, tht, U,^^— Murray, Pierce, Flint, Lyon, Bacon, BusseU, Mskf 
MaUby, Alger, JUller, Merchant, Kirkham, and other idle copyists. Yet, ac- 
cording to these same gentlemen, '* Gender is the distinction of nouns, with 
regard to sex ;'' and, "Pronouns must ahoaye a^gree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender^ Now, not one of these 
three careleaa asaertiona can posaibly be reconciled witk either of the 
othenltl 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB THE GSNEBAL BtTLE. 
If I can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Ooldsmitk, 

[FoBMruK.— Not proper, because the pronoun ytmr has not a clear and regular con* 
■traction. But, according to the Oeneral Rule of Bjntax, "■ In the formation of sen- 
tencQS, the comsistenoy and adaptation of all the words eboold be careftiUy observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and oorres^ndcnt conrtructlon should be preserved throughout^ 
The sentence having a double meaning, may be corrected tn two ways: thus, If I 
can contribute to our oouutry^s glory— or, If I can contribute to your glory aad that 
of my country.] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
ment. — Goldsmitfu, 

Bain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natural 
indication of corporeal want. — CarddL 

There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id, ^ 

Adopting the doctrine which ho had been taught. — Id, 

This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id. 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — Id^ 

Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice.* — Id. 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 

The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
sequently, entitled to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acts^ x, 17. 

Give no more troiible than you can possibly help. 

The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 
in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith. 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 
least, may not acquire. 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece. — 
Goldsmith. 
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The Greeks, fearing to be snrrouBded on all sides, wheeled 
about and baited, with the river on their backs. — Id. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
oar wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age } 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron* 

Triumphant Sylla ! coaldst thou then divine, 

By aught than Bomans Borne should thus be laid ? — Id. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 

SXNTBNOBS OF PECULIAR OR IRRBOULAR CONSTRUCTION. 

The examples here given, with the subjoined references and annO" 
taiionSy are designed to illustrate, dhid exercise the pupil in, 
the various Observations, Exceptions, and Notes under the 
Sections upon Analysis, and the Rules of Syntax. The 
Praxis is the same as in the preceding Syntactical Exercises. 

I. PROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero— the wise, the good, 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which^ a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison. 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the triumphing of tlie wicked is short, and tlie 
joy of the hypocrite but^ for a moment? — Job, xx., 4, 5. 

Wherefore ye needs^ must be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience^^ sake. — Rom,, xiii., 6. 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, face to 
face^ : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as 
also I am known. — 1 Cor., xiii., 12. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, '-4» ey^ /or an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth^^. — Matt., v., 37. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man his 
maid-servant, being a Hebrew or an Bebrewess, go free ; that 

• Note V , Bale V. 

^ Obs. 8, Note YIL. Bale XY. ; and Obe. 3, jMge 112. 

< Adverb. Oontractlon of fieecf it. 

d Obs. 7, Rule XIX. 

« Adverbial phrase, idiomatic ; or independent phrase, cibsolute. [See page lliS.] 

f fixplanator/ clause, predicate being understood. Obs. 6, Rule XaY. 

80 
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none shpuld serve himsolf of tliem, to wii%^ of a Jew liis 
brother. — Jer,^ xxxiv., 9. 

The beautiful forest in which we were encamped, abounded 
in bee-trees ; that is to 9ay\ trees in the decayed trunks of 
which, wild bees had established their hives. — Irving. 

And this is the record of John, when the Jewg sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him\ * Who art thou V And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ' And they asked him, * What then ? Art thou Elias V 
and he saith, ' I am not' — ^At-t thou that prophet?' and he 
answered, * No."^^ — Jokuy i., 19, 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
a^ a task, not as an amusement. — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider as^ a sacred trust committed to 
lis by God, of which we are now the depositories, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the latft^, — Blair, 

True generosity is a duty bs indispensably necessary as thoae^ 
imposed upon us by law. — Goldsmith, 

To teach men to bo orators, is little less than to teach them 
to he poets, — Id, 

Lysippus is told that his hanker asks a debt of forty pounds ^ 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a favor what the former requires as a debt. — Id, 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like^ a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern^ that 
they were no common guests, and spread his table with magni- 
ficence. — Dr, Johnson, 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that, what^ by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — Knolles, 

We exhorted them to trust in God,^ and to love one an 
cther^, — J, Campbell, 

With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, / 

m ^ 

r An infinitive used as a conjunction, 
h A ttlausti nsetl as a conjunction. 

* Verbs of fldkinfi^ and teaching and some others are followed by two objects, one a 
person, tlie other a thing ; here, Aim, and the following object clause. See Oba. (I 
•od 7, £ule XX. 

•k Exception 1, Bule XY. 

1 Obs. 7, page 102. 

"> Infinitive phrase, nsed as an adjective attribute. 

n Subject of are understood. Obs. 7, Bule XVI. 

Obs. 7, Rule XX. This clause is a modification of the predieat*. 

P An adjective followed by to understood. Obs. 5, Bule^EXIL 

q To discern with its adjunct clause, modifies enauah. 

' Obs. 19, Eule V. 

• Obs. 6, llul» XX. 
t Obs. 9, Bule III. 
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cannot but remember^ that when most confident, they have 
sometimes erred. 

I could not do a better thing than to commend^ this habit to 
my brethren as one closely connected with their own personal 
piety, and their usefulness in the world. — A, Barnes. 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well proper' 
tioned^ in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. — JI, Beid. 

For a prince to he reduced by villany to my distressful cir- 
cumstances^f is calamity enough. — Sallust, 

Who knows huVf that God, who made the world, may cause 
that giant Despair may die?— ^w»ya». 

What can be more strange than, that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few ban 
of thin iron ?* 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benignjnstitu- 
lions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; oui-s to enjoy^ 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit^, — Webster. 

The knowledge of why they so exist\ must be the last act 
of favor which time and toil will bestow. — Rush. 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten timesP 
easier than to undo what is wrong, — Porter. 

And he charged them that they should tell no man^ ; but 
the more he charged them, so much the^ more a great deal^ 
they published it. — Mark, vii., 36, 

For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted^, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted, — Hebrews, xi., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance ; but it is, tJiat we may judge 
justly of our situation and of our duties\ that I earnestly 
urge this consideration of our position and 0ur character 
among the nations of the earthK — Webster. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 
7_ ___ 

« Renumber Is here infinitive and the object of tntij a preposition equivalent to 
etDcejE^; can aaziliarv to do understood. 

V To commend with its adjuncts, subject of a verb understood. Obs. 7, Bule XVI. 

« Indirect attribute. 0b& ft, page 102. 

X Bubject infinitive clause. Obs. % paee 187. Exception 2, Bule XVII. 

7 But, a preposition governing tho following clause. 

1 The clause introduced by tKat^ is the subject of U understood. Obs. 7, Bulo 
XVI. 

a Infinitives used as adjectives in the aotive, instead of tho passive, voice. 

t A clause used as the object of a preposition. Obs. 3, page 112. 

« Adverbial modification of ecuier ;— a prepositional phrase, by being understood. 

tf Double object 

e Adverbial modification of more, itself modified by eo much. Exception 1, 
Bale I. 

f Adverbial modification of more; deal governed by by ondMitood, 

K Clanse used as the object of in. Obi. 9, page 112. 

b An a^jcciive attribute clause 

> Explanatory clause ; mJ^uact of U. 
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Talmudf and th« Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind^. — Bacon, 

Nevertheless there being others, besides the first supposed 
author, men not unread nor unlearned in anti<]uity, who admit 
that for approved story, which the former explode for fiction ; 
and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accoonted fabu« 
Ions, have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
and reliqnes of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned^ ; I have therefore deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over evenP^ of these repeated tales ; 
be it for nothing else but in Beivour of our English poets and 
rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use th^ judi- 
ciously. — Milton, 

ThaU a nation should be so valorous and courageous to wia 
their liberty in the field, and when they have won it, should bo 
so heartless and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with themselves ; but 
after ten or twelve years' prosperous war and conte^»tion with 
tyranny, basely and besottedly to run their necks again into 
the yoke which they have broken, and prostrate all the fniits 
of their victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, be- 
'sides our lose of gioiy and snch an example as kings or tyrants 
never yet had the like to boast of, will be an ignominy, if it 
befall us, that never yet befell any nation possessed of their 
liberty. — Id^ 

IL POSTRT. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 

"Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks can know ; 

'Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find, — Pope. 

Shame to mankind I Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
Bnt Ac, nor Ifeel^ more. — Young. 

k Object clause, tdiw^ being nndentood. "Withal a mind is an adjeettre attri' 
bate referring to J¥'am&, 

I The part of this sentence ending ynth feigned consists of two very complex inde- 
pendent phrases, connected by ancf, one dbsolutey introduced by thM%^ and the other 
participial, introduced by seeing. The other part of the sentence which oomeX first 
in anal3rsis, may be resolved into, 1, A, a, b, c, d, 2, e, f, B, 8; and the independent 
phrases in continuation, into, g, G, h, D, i, k, £, 4, omitting the Tery simple pnrases. 

"» The word even^ as very frequently used, seems to perlbrm the offlee of no part 
of speech, bat to be emploved merely to give emphaeie to the particular wora or 
phrase which it precedes. Here it simply makes the phrase o^ tkeee reputed tales 
emphatic. It has been designated by one aathor a "word of euphony;^* but with 
no apparent propriety since euphony and emphaeie seem not to oe HMesMrily idea- 
tieal. It might perhaps be called a uerd a^ emphoHt, 

» eba. a, Kale VIIL ^ 
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80 reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates : — ^thy lamp, mysterious Word ! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect beraaz'd in endless doubt, 
But runs the road^ of wisdom. — Cowper^ 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe^^ and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id. 

The blessed Uhdaj^ is as completely so. 

As who began afi thoiisand years agif. — Pop$* 

Full many a gemt of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower t^ born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Ghray. 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the fath'er, and the husband prays^ ; 

Hope *" springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Bunu. 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
^»' they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain, — Shah. 

Whai^ / canst thou not forbear me half an hour^ ? 
Then get thee gone^^ and dig my grave thyselt — Id* 

If stiU she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
Tie worths thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron. 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew /rom between his shriveVd lips^^ 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Here he had need 
All circumspection ; and we now, no less. 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on tohom we send^^ 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton; 

^ — « 

b Cos., Note 11^ Ellis XX. 

« Adjective clause modifying ^ouqM. 

<i HUaaed'to-day^ Is ased here as a noun, equivalent to, T%6 man who U blaaned 
fthday. 

e Obs 12, Rale I. 

( A thousand years ago is an independent phraae (absolute) *, ago being aied tat 
affone^ gone, or patfL 

K Obs. 8, Note 11., Rule lY. 

^ Exception 1, Role XI. 

1 Obs. 15, Rule I. 

k Obe. IS, Rale T. 

1 Obs 4, Rule XXII. 

« Indirect attribute. Obs. 0. pare 102. 

■ Obs. «, Rule XXIL 

• Obs. 8, page 112. 

20* 
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Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but MeP iDore a fool, the more a knave. — Pope, 

O God ! methinke^ it were a happy life 

To be no better than a hpmely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they ran. — Skak. 

Poor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose but smil^^ 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style. — Pope. 

M^ miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — Milton, 

Ay, but to di^^ and we go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold abstraction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; • 

'tis too horrible. — Shak, 

My soul, turn from them — turn we^ to survey 

Where roughest climes a nobler race display. — Goldsmith 

Cursed be J^ that did so ! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, li^ht^ on you? — Shdk, 

Then thus my guide, in accent higher raised 
Than I before had heard him : ^CapaneusI 
Thou art more punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquencICd^ ; no torment, save thy rage, 
Were* to thy fury pain proportioned full.' — Cary^s Dante, 

Yet a few daysY^ and thee, 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
l^or in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Tby image. — Bryant, 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceas'd warbling^, — Milton, 

»■■ — ■ 

p Exception 1, Bale I. 

q Impersonal verb. Contraeted from U thinks m^ a Latin idiom. Obs., page 98 



r SmtU^ an infinitive governed by preposition hut. 

" jption to Rule XXV. See Obi 
t Inflnitlve absolute. Obs. 8. Rule XXIII. 



■ Exception to Rule XXV. See Obs. 8, Rule XVIIL 



t> Imperative, first person. Bee Obs., page 79. 

▼ Imperative, tliird person, plural. 

vr Ohs. 3, page 112. 

> Subjunctive mood used for the potential. 



7 Independent phrase, davs being absolute with bHna or paaHna understood, 
a Attribute. See Obs. 2, ^ule XIV. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

LX8S0K I. — ^DEFOnnOKB. 

Of wliat does syntax treat f 

^hat is the rmtion of words f-^he aareement of words!— the ffOfemmuU o^ 
words 9 — the arranffmneni of words r 

UDBOK n. — THX B1TLE8, 

How many special rules of syntax are there ? 

Of what do tne first eighteen roles of syntax treat! 

Of what do the last eight rales principally treat! 

"Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb ! 

What agreement is required between words in appositioDf 

To what do adjectives relate ! 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent! 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun! 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents ! 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents ! 

LSSBOK m.— THE BULZS. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominAtivef 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun 9 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives! 

How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives! 

What agreement is required, wnen verbs are connected I 

How are participies employed! 

To what do adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions! 

What is the use of prepositions ? 

To wihat do interjections relate! 

LESSON IV. — THE BULEi. 

By what is the possessive case governed ! 

What case do active-transitive verbs govern ! 

What case is put alter other verbs ! 

What case do prepositions govern ! 

What governs the infinitive mood ! 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the prepoaiHosi iof 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed ! 

UBSON ▼.— THE BULX8. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rules ! 

What says Bule 1st!— Rule 2d?— Rule 3d!— Rule 4th!— Rule 5th!— Ruk 
6th!— Rule 7th?— Rule 8th!— Rule 9th !— Rule 10th ?— Rule 11th !r-Rnie 
12th!— Rule 18th!— Rule 14th?— Rule 15th?— Rule 16th?— Rule- 17th!— 
Bule 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th !— Rule 21st?— Rule 22d!— Rule 28d! 
—Rule 24th!— Rule 25th ?— Rule 26th ? 

I.ES90N VI. — ^XXOXPnONB. 

What are the general contents of chapters second and third of this oode of 
syntax! 

What are the nature and purpose of the notes to the rules ? 

What is said of the correction of j&Ise svntax. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st ! — ^to Rule 2d !--to 
Bule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 6th? -to Rule 6th?— to Rule 7th!— td 
Bole 8th!— to Rule 9th!— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th!— to Rule 12th!-* 
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to Bole 18th f^to Rule litht— to Bnle 15th?— to Bole 16th?— to Bole 
17th »— to Bale 18th. 

[Now •zplaln and correct onSly all the false syntax placed under the Sales «nd 
Notes; learning for each lesson aboat thirty exampleSi ana reoiUng them without re^ 
enrranoe to the Key doriag the exercise.] 



What Ib obeerved of the oZo^ifi^ of Articles ? — ^NommfttiTesf— Words m Ap* 
poeitfoB ?— Adjectives'?— PrcnKmiis I— Verbs f— Pa]1acii>leB ?— Adverbs ?-» 
Conjimctions ?— Prepositions ?— Inteijeetkms I—Poasesstyesl— Objeetitmi I 
— Same Cases t — Innnitives ff 

Under how many and what circnrastsnces are nouns pat absolute ? 

[Now read all the other obsenrations, so as to be able to refer to tliea tf noossssiy | 
and then parse and analyse the examples eommeneing at psge 299.] 



CHAPTER VI.— FOR WRITINO. 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX, 

_ rWhen the pupil has been soflfleiently exercised in syntoctioaZ oorsingii, an4 
has corrected oraUyy according to the formnles given, all the examples of fUse syntax 
designed for oral exercises; he should iorUe out the following exercises, ooxreetin^ 
them according to the principles of syntax given in the rules and uotesj 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 

An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 

It would have an happy influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance^ 

Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 

I found in him a friend, and not mere pronuser. 

These fethers lived in the fourth and following century. 

The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments. - 

An elegant and florid style are very different. 

The humility is a deep which no man can &thom. 

The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocenoa 

A devotion is a refuge from a human frailty. 

The duplicity and the friendship are not congeniaL 

The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of bho envy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a flight -by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery oi the truth» 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave? 

Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one as it ia. 

What sovereign assumes the title of an Autocrat? 



I 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave. 
He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufierer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 
Time which is to ocMzie, may not come to us. 

EXERaSE IL— NOUNS. 

A friend shoidd bear a fri^ids infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person'3 often entrap themselves. « 

Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to cut each others' throats, " 

We went M the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Beading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

Tlie well ia at least ten fathom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roadsL 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift's faults are similar. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wings. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her service. 

I left tiie parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's 6s Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's f 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 

This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my uncU* 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes ! 

Childrens minds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE m.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. 
These kind of knaves I know. — Shakspeare. 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 

The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more than any American. 

Which is the loftier of the Asiatic mountains ? 

This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters ? 

Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 

I can assign a more satis&ctory and stronger reascHu 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond. 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any language! 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine* 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Hme glides swifb and imperceptible away. _ 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing* 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 

They sat silently and motionless an hour and a halC 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but love of God, and that of maiu 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of AdaaL 
None are more rich than them who are content. 
Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 
Thou art afraid— else, what ails you 1 
It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have ofiended* 
All things which have life, aspire to God. 
80 great was the multitude who followed him. 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are fids^u 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive T 

This was the prison where wo were confined. 

I could not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basin. 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about tht>ir means. 

The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth com, the people shall curse hiou 

He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse« 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being uut a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not me, that gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author* 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 

You seem V; forget who you are talking to. 

Thee being « stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. , 

EXERaSE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction! 

Was you there when the pistol was fired? 

Thou sees how little difierence there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect. 

Patience and diligence, like &ith, renioves mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immena^ 

Art thou the man that camest from Judah 1 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare explore] 
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Magnns aai hb friends vras barbaroas}3r treated. 

The proprietj of tbeae restrictions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one that believe the doctrine. 

Thou waat he that leddest out and bronghtest in IsraeL 

Boautj without virtue generally prove a snare. 

If thou means to advance, eye thoso bdbre thee. 

A <|ualification for high offices, come not of indolence. , 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same? 

80 awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee are a body that have only a delegated power* 

In peace of mind consists our iMrength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained* 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed* 

Proo^ and not assertion, arc what are required* 

Kight reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupifies, and is the source of many erimes* 

T hen wanders forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested facts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an edio hertt 
Did not she send, and gave you this information I 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit^ nor taste, nor leamii^, appear in it. 
Caligula fiat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested tne eagle to learn him to fly« 
^ O, that it was always spring V said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners li^d been fle<L 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sheet. 
Peace and esteem is all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's caro 
For him the milk or com prepare. 

Thou bark that sails with man ! 
Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 

EXERaSE YH.— PARTiaPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy headi 
A good end warrants not using bad means. 
Be cautious in forming of connexions. 
The worshiping the two calves was still kept ufw 
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In reading of his lecture, be was much embamuRBed. 
This devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual. 
Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 
He declared the project to be no less l^an a tempting God. 
Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 
It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements. 
It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 
Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 
He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 
Ketaliadng injuries is multiplying oflences. 
These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 
Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 
On his father asking him who it was, he answered, *V 
Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 
Being utijustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 
Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 
The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act^ 
Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 
Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delasion* 
• Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect. 
The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ at Damasoui» 
The Acts mention Paul's preaching Christ at ZXamascus. 
The Acts mention Paul preadiing Christ at Damascus. 
Constancy beholding objects prevents our admiring them. 
We purpose taking that route when we go. 
What was the cause of the young woman feinting 1 
I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 
I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 
We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat» 
To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 
Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 
By establishing good laws, our peace is secured. 
Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 
He guarantied the permission we demanded being grantedo 
For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 
Recovering the first surprise, however, wo entered boldly. 

. EXERaSE Vn.— ADVERBS, &c. 

Respect is lost often by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not ofiend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Quaint sayings are long remember^ often. 
I eannot tell you whether this is the &ct or now 

11 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant , 

The wind came about so as we could make no way. 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even more so than instmctioii. 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last wonL 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not fear* 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event. 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value oflen. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightiy toHuight 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to anoUjier. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. . 

Quagmires have smooth surfiuses commonly. 

He was so much offended, as he would not speak to TOf^ 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots t 

EXERCISE Via— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joinedi 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to hinou 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenneaa* 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 

Ere matter, time, or place were known. 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among thenu 

What is it else but to reject all authority % 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free stateu 

It would not, and ought not, be felt. 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarmed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himselC 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

3ut time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritanoe. 

To make light of a small fault, are to commit a greater. 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

I had a letter begati, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insult the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, ' What will they think of mel 

In judging of others, charity should be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 

He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem, 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J. Tat/Ion 

EXERaSE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 

The property of the rebels were confiscated. 

He was extreme covetous iri all his dealings. 

There were no less than thirty islands. 

The plot was the easier detected. 

Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 

Who does the house belong to? 

Is this the person whom you say was present ? 

Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 

Policy often prevails upon force. 

These men were seen enter the house in the night. 

These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of men'i^ 

Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 

Your gold and silver is cankered. 

Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 

And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 

There is no need for your assistance. 

To whom our fathers would not obey. 

Where can we find such an one as thisi 

They sat out early on their journey. 

Philosophers have often mistook the source of happinesa. 

The books are as old, and perhaps older, than traditioxL 

This chapter is divided in section*. 
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I shall treat yon as I have them* 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming f 

Let him and I have half of &em. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride £ister than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like bestt 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of 1 

Whosoever of yon will be chiefest, sliall be servant of alL 

Bemember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived 1 or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — JUiltom, 

I ; >-^ EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUa 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pcpe. 
Thus oft by mariners arc shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift 
No civil broils have, since his deatli, arose. 
Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 
Who should I see but the doctor ! 
That which once was thee. 
To wish him wrestle with affection. 

So much she fears for William^s life, 
That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior. j 
Phalaris, who was so much older than her. ' / ^ 

They would have given- him such satisfaction in other pai^ 

culars, as a_full and happy peace must have ensued, f 
The woman which we saw, is very amiable. i 

The three first classes have read. 
j^*An union in that which is permanent. 
y \A.mong every class of people self-interest prevaila 
•^ Such conduct is a disgrace of their profi»ssion. 
His education has been neglected much. 
y^There is no other bridge but the <me we saw. 
He went and laid down to sleep. 
Whom do men say that I am % 

Take to you handfiils of ashes of the furnace, and let Moss* 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh* 




/ 
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In eulogizing of the dead, he dandered the IiTing. 
If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 
Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt from trialtt 
He spoke as if he was in a passion. 
Let him take heed lest he fails. 
We Ifeve all swerved out-of the path of duty. 
I cannot agree with him neither. 
He both wrote sermons and plays. 
Af a man say, ' I love God/ and hateth his brother, he is a liaE 
'^He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter. 
Is not this the same man whom we met before? 
I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

. For thou art a girl as much brighter than her. 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Prior. 

(jAf^ EXERaSE XL—PROMISCUOCrS. 

ere remains two points to be settled. 
I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, and humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith. 
I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 
I never before saw such large trees, 
^My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
^ learning may try his strength. — Addison, 

'Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 

Oft with her sage allur'd to rove. — Seott o/AmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Locke, 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but the makv 
ing certain truths to be perceived. — Locke, 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certtun 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set against them. 

One or both was there. 

Whatsort of an animal is that? . 

21« 
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These things should be never separated. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

1 intended to have rewarded him according to his merits. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment. 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — Milton. 

EXERCISE XII.—PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it. 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand £ithom deep. — Milton, 

The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 

Was you present at the last meeting ? 

Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 

The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 

Those set of books was a valuable present. 

The box contained forty piece of muslin. 

8 he is much the taller of the three. 

They are both remarkable tall men. 

A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 

True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 

He presented him a humble petition. 

I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 

At first sight we took it to be they. 

The certificate was wrote on parchment. 

I have often swam across the river. 

I have written four long letters yesterday. 

I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 

We are besat by dangers on all sides. 

My father and him were very intimate. 

Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed. 

It was no sooner said but done. 

Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. 
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The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

Who, when they came to Mount Ephr^m, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your &ther to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
My conductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than &ithful \^as to you. — Southwick. 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine, 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline? — /4 

EXERaSE Xffl.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity ? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the fact, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished* 

The inquiry Is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly uni^ble to pronounce some letters, and others 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan, 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — Joneses Ch, Jlist. 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial.'—T^^. 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers ? — Acta, xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to. deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith, 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — Mark, xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most current 
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We wcmld suggest the impoitaDoe of eyery member, ]ndiyidii> 
allj, usiDg his influence* 

Thy sumptuous buildinga, and thy wife^s attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure. — Shaktpeare. 

EXERCISE XIV,— PROMISCUOUS, 

Tins people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible, 
Having been denied the &vours which they were promised. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 

Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is un&ithful to God. 

The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 

For they knew all that bis &ther was a Greek.'^Acis. 

Thrice was Goesar oflered the crown. 

For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, at 
any body else, are ever the richer. 

Deatn may be sudden to him, tiiough it comes by never so 
slow degrees. 

A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 
what they are when dead. — Hale, 

I have known the having confessed inability, become the ocea^ 
sion of confirmed impotence. — Tdylof. 

I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — % Cqt,^ vii, 4 

If so fnuch power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im. 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi* 
tion of fame. — Pope, 

This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 

O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid.— -^i^/e. 

As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 

If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Skakspeare. 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — MiUon^ 

I Imow thee not — ^nor ever saw, till now, 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id. 

The season when to come, and when to gd^ 

To wg, or cease to sing, we never know,— -Pop^, 
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PART ly. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



CHAPTER I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
difierent pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [.J, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[ 1 ], and the Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis [ () ]. 

Obs. — ^The pauses that are made in iho natara) flow of speech, bnve, in 
reality, do denaite and invariable propoFtioiia. Children are often told to 
pAu&e at a comma while they mi^ht count one ; at a semicolon, one, two; at 
a colon, one, two, three ; at a period, one, two, three, four. This may be of 
Bome use, as teaching them to obser\*e their stops toat they may catch the 
sense; bat the standard itself is variabJe, and so are the times which good 
sense gives to the points. As a flnai stop, the period is immeasiiraJdle. The 
ibllowing general direction is ns good as any that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma; the Colon, a 
pause double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
JFuU Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it They 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comnaa is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed from that close connexion 

which admits no point 

11* 
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BuLi I. — Simple Sentevcks. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma} 
as, *' The weakest reasonera are the most positive." — W. AUen^ 

Exception, — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 

C' !ed before the verb ; as, *^ The assemblage of these vast 
ies, is divided into different systems." 

Rule II. — Simple Members. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether suc- 
cessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally di- 
vided by the comma ; as, 

1. ^ He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 
5L "' The man, when he saw this, departed.^' 

3. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. '* That life is long, which answers life's great end.'* 

5. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Exception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an- 
tecedent, anrl is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it; as, ''The things which are seen^ 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternal.'* 
—2 Cor.y iv, 18. 

Exception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted ; as, '^ Infamy is worse than death." 
< — '* Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be evea 
or odd." 

Rule III, — More than Two Words. 

Whep more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should bo inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they arc nominatives before a verb, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody.** 

2. " Ah ! what avails ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring V* 

3. " Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, s6em, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

0b8. — ^Two or more words are iu the same construction^ wlien they have a 
common dependence on some other term, and are parsed alike. 
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RuLB IV. — Only Two Words. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a coiv 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, 
"Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured liim both esteem and 
wealth." — " Who is applied to persons, or things personified.'* 
— BuUiona. 

Exception 2. — When the two words connected are emphat« 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — Beattie. 

" Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted ; as, " We saw a large opening, or inlet." 

Exception 4.^— When the conjunction is understoodi the 
comma is inserted ; as, 

" She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth." — Hogg. 

Bulb V. — Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, *' Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in publio transao* 
x:ions:'—W. Alien, 

RcTLB VI. — Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off by the comma ; as, "The prince, his father being 
dead^ succeeded." — ^^This done^ we parted." — ^^Zaccheus^ make 
haste and come down." — ''His prcetorship in Sicily^ what did 
it produce 1" — Cicero. 

Bulb VII. — Words in Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adji^icts,) 
are generally set off by the comma ; as, " He that now calls, 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of TeneriJeJ*^ — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavins Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely oinlted, the comma is not inserted ; as, " The brook 
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Kidron,"— " The river Don,"— "The empress Catharine,''— 
•* Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
aa, " Ye men of Athens," — " I myself," — " Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted : as, 'M made the ground my bed;^ 
— " To make him king ;'' — " Whom they revered as God;^^ — 
** With modeity thy guide.^^ — Pope, 

Bulk VIII. — ^Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juQOts, be set off by the comma ; as, 

1. ** Among the foots 

Of hazel, pendent o^er the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes.'* — Thorn. 

2. " Up springs the lark, 

ShriU-voic^d and loud^ the messenger of morn." — Id, 

Exception, — When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

*^ Oa the coast averetfrom entrance,^"* — Milton. 

Rule IX. — FnrrrB Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required: as, '^From law arises security; from security, 
Quriosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray. 

Rule X. — Ijjfinitives. 

The ii^initive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set on by the 
comma ; as, '* His delight was, to assist the distressed.^^ — '^ To 
conclude^ I was reduced to beggary." 

" The Governor of all — ^has interposed, 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law."— -Cbioptfr. 

Rule XI. — ^Participles. 

Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
lu^ve the import of a dependent dause, or when they relate to 
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something understood, ^lould, with their adjuncts, be set off 
by the comma ; as, 

1. '' Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star. 

Lingering and lisfniiig, wander'd down the vale." — BeattU. 

2. " Unitedy we stand ; divided, we fall." 

3. ^''Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 
JSxception, — When a participle immediately follows its nouny 

and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, 

*' A man renowned far repartee. 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

Bulk XII. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen* 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par« 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — ^^Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — Gilpin. ^^Most unquestionably, no fraud wa» 
equal to all i^is.^-^I/ytteUon. 

RULX XIII. ^CJoNJUNCnONS. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated firom the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set ofi* by the comma ; as, ^^But, by a timely 
oalljupon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson^ 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are gelierally set off* by 
the comma ; as, ^' Fashion \%foT the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — ''^By reading yVfQ add the experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV. — ^Interjectioks. 

Interjections are sometimes set off* by the comma; as, "For, 
lo, 1 will call all the &milies of the kingdoms of the north."-^ 
Jeremiak^ i, 15. 

Rule XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
oomma ; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair t" — JDryden. '^Ahl 
no, no, no." — Jd, 

22 
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Rule XYII. — ^Dkpxhdxmt QuoTAnoNS. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, soy, reply ^ and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, ^* ' The book ot nature/ 
said he,.* is open before thee.' " — " 1 say unto all, Watch.'' 

SECTION II. — OP THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compouni sentence, which are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma, 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon* 

Bulk L — Compound Msmbsrs. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, ^^ In the regions in-* 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter* 

Bulb II. — SImpls Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than thai; of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, ^* Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearla 
lie at the bottom." — Murray. 

" A longer care man^s helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope* 

BuLE III. — ApposmoN, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struetion, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon: as, ''There are five moods; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, thd potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

SECTION III. — OP THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Bulb 1. — AnDinoNAL Bemarks. 

When the preceding clause is complete in itself but is fol« 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, especially if' 
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DO conjunction is used, the colon is generally and properly in* 
serted: as, *' Avoid eyil doers: in such society an honest maa 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — Karnes. 

EuLE II. — Greater Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked have 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends^" 

Rule III. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words : ^IfaU a sacrifice to sloth 
and luxury.^ ** 

SECTION IV. — OP THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Rule I. — Distinct Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, "Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a falsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb; as, "The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. Tliey are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity."— 
Blair. 

Bulb HI. — ^Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
often to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly follow 
it, if the words written iu full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini ;— Pro>tem, for pro tempore; — Ult, for ulr- 
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limo;--i. e, for id est, that is ; — ^Add., Spect, No. 285; I e^ 
^dtfifoi, in the Spectator, NuTrd>er 285^. 

" Consult the statute ; * quart.' I think, it is, 
* Edwardi aext.,' or * prim, et quint. Eliz.' " — Pope, p. 399. 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The D.ish is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it \b 
a sign of faltering; sometimes, of omission: if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the intervaL 

Role L<— Abbuft Paubxs. 

A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash; as, '^'I must inquire into the a&ir, and iT — 'And 
\fr interrupted the farmer.*' 

** Here lies the great — ^false marble, where 1 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here.'' — Young. 

Rule II. — Ehphatto Pauses. 

To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — ^to meet no more." 

2. "Revere thyself; — and yet thyself despise." 

8. "" Behold the picture !— Is it like ?— Like whom )" 

Rule III. — ^Faulty Dashes. 

Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : " — ^You shall go home directly, Le Fevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my bouse, — and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what ^s the matter, — and we '11 have an apothecary, 
-—and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I '11 be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne : UrifiehTs Speaker, p. 306. Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my uncle 
Toby, ' to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what*s 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre.' " 

SECTION VI. — OF THE EROTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is nsed to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions Direct. 

Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, should al- 
ways be followed by the npte of interrogation j as^ 
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^ In life, oan love be bongbt \rith gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sol(^— <7bJy|^o». 

RuLs II. — Questions Unitbd. 

When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
themy and the note of interrogation, afler the last only ; as, 

*' Truths wouM you teach, or save a sinking land ?. 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pcp$, 

Rule III. — Questions Indirect. 

When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, ^The Cyprians asked me why I wept!'' — Murray, 

SECTION Vn. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamatibn, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind ; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated I ! I 

Bule I. — Interjections, &c. 

Interjections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

" ! let me listen to the words of life V — Thomson. 

Rule II. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn inyocatlon, the note of 
^Eclamatton is usually preferred to any other point; as, 
^Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision." — Acts^ xxvi, 19. 

Bulb III. — Exclamatory Questions. 

Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation ; as, " How madly have I talked !" — Young, 

SECTION VIII. — OP THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie, 

Obb. — The incide&tfti daase should be nttered in a lower tone, iind faster 

than the principal eentenoe. It Always requires a paubo aa c^^eat aa that of a 

•omma, or greater. 

2^w 
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RuLi L — ^Thv PABnmrasm. 

A bhiuse that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
incorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.'* — Pope. 

RuLB 11. — ^Includkd Points. 

The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the pareiK 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it, 
the same point should be included, except when the senteaoea 
differ in form : as, 

1. '^ Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 

Tliat thirst unquen(£M, declares it is not here." — Jovny. 

2. ^ Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are &tal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (conld^ sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Toung^ 

SECnONT IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, which are occa- 
sionally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1. [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "The girVs regard to her parents^ advice;" — '^a», 
iov^dy e^en, thro^ ; for began, hvedy even^ through. 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever-living. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-temrplate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [••] I'he DioBrem^ or Dialysis, placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as^ 
Dande, aerial. 

4. [ ' ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equarity. It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin* 
guish a close or short vowel; a*^, "jPancy;" {Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it het^ 

5. [ * ] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel ; as, ^^^dvour ;" {Mur' 
ray:) or to denote the fiililng inflection of the voice: asb 
'^Yes; itisM" 
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6. [^] The Oireumjlex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some othef 
vowel ; as in ecldf, dll, heir, machine, move, bull, 

7. [ " ] The Breve, or Stenotone, is used to denote either a 
close vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; us, rdven^ to de 
vour. 

8. [■" ] The Macron, or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
an open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, raven, a 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The Ellipsis, or Suppression, denotes 

the omission of some letters or words 4 as, K—g, for King, 

10. [i^] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in* 
tsert words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. [ — »^>] The Brace serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect several terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [§] ITie Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [1[] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. [ " "J The Guiliemets, or Quotation Points, distinguish 
•words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
•when both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to bo explained ; as, 
** He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

16. [t^**] The Index, or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reiider t^hould particularly observe. 

17. [*J The Asterisk, or Star, [f J the Obelisk, or Dagger^ 
f J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger, and [ |l] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [ § J, and the Paragraph 
[^], are often used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth noto 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the f<jllowing order: 1* 2f, 3J, 
4 §, 5 II, 6 T, 7 **, 8 f f, <fec. When many references are lo 
be made, the small letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose, 

18. [%*] The Asterism, or Three Stars, a sign not very 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [9] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
$ before a or 0; as, in the words, ''^fofode^^ ^^Alenfon.^^ la 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their sofi sounds : viz., "GasJ; SasZ; xas gz." 



[For •rsl exerciMS In ranctnaHon, tb« teacher may select any ire11>pointed 
b<K»k, to which the foregoing rales and explanations may be applied by the papiL An 
a|»piication of the principles of punctuation, either to points rightly inserted, or in 
the correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 



ing; and, in proportion to the utility of these principles, as useful. The exercise, in 
relation to correct pointing, consists In reading some passage, in successive parts, ae- 
eording to its points; naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating the rules ot 



qHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. Itf includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a Knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Poioers of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them hy the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar^ ffram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented^ 

When the word is long, for the sake of harjnony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tein-per-a-ture^ and to the 
second o^ in-dem-niji'cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long Towel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



[0f For a fhll explanation of the principles of pronnnclation, the learner is re- 
ferred to Walker's Oriiical Pronouncing Dictionary; for antborities In reference ts 
twiable osage, to the Universal auU OriBcsl Dictionary <^J. i£. Woreestor.] 
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BECnON II. — OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Ihnpktma is the peculiar stress of voice -which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distinguished from the rest, as being more especially 
significant. 

IL Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

IlL Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human 
voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 
note, key, or piteh, into an other. The passage of the votce 
from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 
or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 
to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 
inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 
the following examples : 1. 7^e rising^ " Do you mean to goP 
2. ThefaUing, "When will yon go r 

Ob^. — Qaestions that may be answered by fes or nOy require the rising' in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, mast be uttered with the 
fidling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut» 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly- 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interestitig in 
elocution* 



CHAPTEE m.— FIGUEES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviatiou 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose j 
and seyersd of them are merely poetic licenses. 



I 
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SECTION l.-J^FIGT3RES OF ORTHOGRAPHT. 

A Figure of Orthograplij is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figures of Orthographj are two; namely, 
Ml-rn^'sis and Af'-eha-imn. 

I. MimeM is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a 
false spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
^^ Maister, says he, have you any wety good weal in your 
vdlleiT'' — Columbian Orator^ p. 292. "Ay, he was porn at 
Monmouth, ciptain Crower." — Shak^ " I will description the 
matter to you, if you be capacity of it." — Id, 

** Perdiffioui ! I can hiutlly stand." — Lloyd, 

n. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usa<^e, and not according to our modem orthog^ 
raphy; as, ^^Newe grene ckese of imalle clammynes comfortetkc 
a hotie siomake" — ^T. Patnel : Tooke^s Diversions^ ii, 132. 

** With him was rev'rend Contemplation pigkty 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Bedttie. 

SECTION II.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentiona^ deviation 
bom the ordinary formation of a word. 

Hie principal iinjures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A'phcer'-e-sis^ Pros^'tJie-siSf Sj/n'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe^ Par-Orgo'-ge^ 
Di-cer'-e-siSf Sf/n-cer'-e-siay and Tme'-sis, 

I. Aphoeresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word : as, 'gainst^ ^gan^ ^neatky — for against, began, beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, ad own, cppaid, ^estrown, evanished, yclad, — for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad, 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word: a?, medicine, for medicine; e^en, for even; o'er, for 
over; eonq\ing, for conquering ;^se'nnight, for sevennight, 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word : a^j, tJto\ for though; M, for (he; toother, for the other. 

V. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: &s^ withouten, for without \ deary^ for dear ; Johnny, for 
John, 

VI. Dia>resis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong: as, cooperate, not cooperate; aeronaut, not 
ceronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

VII. Synceresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : a% 
seest, for seest; tacked, for tach^; drowned^ for drowr^^ 
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Obs. — ^When a Towel is entirely Bnppressed in plnmoandation, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonaiits conuected with it, fail into an 
other syllable; thas, tried, triestj^ loved or lov*dy hveat or lav'at^ are monosyl- 
lables ; except in solemn aiscoorse, in which the e is generally retained and 
xuado Tocal. 

YIII. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound ; as, " On which side soever ;^^ — "2b us weird ;^* 
^''To God ward:' 

SECTION in. — ^FIGUBES OP SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely. M-lip'sis, 
py-o-nasm^ Syl-lep'-sis^ Ertra^-la-ge, and Hy per'-ba-ion, 

I. Ellipsis* is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under- 
stood; because th^y are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples: 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [o] woman." — "The 
day, [thel month, and [^^^Tyear." 

2. Of the Noun ; as, " The common Uaw] and the statute 
law." — " The twelve \apo8tles\:^ — " One [^ooA:] of my books." 
— " A dozen \bottle8\ of wine." 

3. Of the Adjective ; as, "There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper'\ for the other." — Karnes. 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, " I love [him] and [T] fear him."— 
** The estates [MFAecA] we own." 

* There nerer can l^e an ellipsis of any tbin^'whicb is either nnneccssaiy to ttie con« 
ftraction or necessary to the sense , for to say what we mean and uotbing more, never 
can constitnte a deviation from the ordinary grammatical conBtruction of words. A« 
a figare of Syntax, therefore, the eUipHa can be only cfsacb words as are so evidently 
anggested to the reader, that the writer Is as ftilly aniwerable fur them as if he had 
-written them. To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
it really occurs, is to pervert or muUlate the test, in order to accommo^late it to the 
parser^s ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity or a self-consistency in onr methods of parsing, or in our notions of gram- 
mar, till tlie true nature of an cUipsJb Is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer shall 
cUstingaish It from a blunderinff omiasion that impairs the sense, and the reader 
he barred from an arbitrary inMrUon <^what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
Adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of this figure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, 
CardM and Shsrman^ in their PhUoaopfUe Grammars^ attempt to conftate the doc- 
trines of their predecessors, by supposing eUipM* at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective ca^e, but that every verb is 
tranaitive, and governs at leost^wo objects, expressed or understood, its own and that 
of a preposition; the latter, with just as good an argnmem, contends, that no verb is 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed by a preposition expresMd or ««r 
itr ete o O. iL world of nonsense for Uwk of a if^nMoA/ 
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6. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? F [did $(].—« Tb 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless*' \n>oke]. 

a. Of the Participle; as, ''Th&t \being] o'er, they part" 

7. Of the Adverb; aa, " He spoke [wiseltf] and acted wisely." 
— ** Exceedingly great and [exeeedin^y] powf rfuJ.' 

8. Of the Conjunction ; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, [and] peace, [and] long-sufTering, [imd] gentleness, 

[atid] goodness, [audi fiuth, [and] meekness, [tmd] temper- 
ance, — OaLy V, 2^ The repetition of the conjuiiction is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it, Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[On] this day." — " [/«] next 
month." — " He departed [from] this life." — ^ He gave [to] mo 
a book."— "To walk [through] a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Oh!] the 
wickedne83 of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause; as, "TTie active commonly do 
more than they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly do] 
less" [tlian tliey are bound to do], 

II. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it more strongly ; as, "-K? that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear !" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth r^ — ^*' There shall not be left one stone upon an other, that 
shall not be thrown down,^^ — " I know thee who thou art.^ — 
Bible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst 
faults of bad writing. 

III. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the frgnra- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, -in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric: as, "The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory." — John, i, 14. "Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them.'"— Acts, Yiii-y 5. " While Evening draws her ciim* 
•on curtains round." — Thomson. 

IV. JEJnallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ;* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

* Deviations of tMa kind are, iti general^ to be considered solecisms \ otherwise tha 
rnles of grammar woald 'be of no use or aathority. DsgpitMtsr, an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under tlie name of AfUiptoH6 ; an4 
Se^ourt and others extended it still ftirtlier. But SancUus says^ ** AnUptosi gram* 
'MOtieorum nihil imperiUtts^ quod ,fiffmerUuin H ewet vsruniy frvMra qwBrer^tmr^ 
fumn ea*nm. verba r«ger«ur Aad tbo JTm^ iM*r« 2^ Fori J^al r(^eot ttM ^"^^ 
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sparingly indulged. There are, however, seyeral forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You know that you are Brutus, that ^o^ this." — Shak. 

2. "They fall successive [ly], and successive [ly] rise.** — Pope. 
8. " Than wlvom [who] none higher sat." — Milton, 

4. "Sure sonie disaster has befelT [be&llenj. — Qay. 

5. " So furious was that onset's shocic, 

Destruction's gates at once unlock,^'* — Hogg. 

V. Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders eardi woundT — Cotoper, " Rings the world with th^ vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, aim de- 
ehxre I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION rV. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A Figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes^ i. e,, turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power ef imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely 
iSem'-t-fo\ Met-a-phor^ AX-U-gw-y^ Me-ton'-y-my^ Synrec^-do-cke, 
jHy-per''b<^ley Vis'-ion, A-pos^-tro-phe^ Person' 'Ifi-ca-tion, JSr-o- 
te^-sis, M^pho^nef'SiSy An-tith'-e-sis, Cli'-max^ and I'^ro-ny. 

I. A Simile is a simple and exprsss comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by lijke^ cls, or so : as, 

" At first, like thunder's distant tone. 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg. 

" Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives.* — Pope. 

IL A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was moming^s brightest ray,^^ — Hogg. 

2. "An angler in the tides of fame." — Id. 

• • • ' • ...■■■ I ■ I I II ■ I ■ II. 

flkofetirer. Thei« are, however, some changes of this kind, which the gratnniarian m 
Bot ^mpetent to condemn, thoagb they de not accord with the ordinary principles of 

12 
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8. ** Beside kim sbtfii the warrior^s bow»** — Zan^kome. 

4. *' Wild fiincies in his moody brain, 

€kanbord unbridled and unbound,^ — JBbgg. 

5. ^^Speedilesa, and fix'd in all the death of wo.'' — Thwn. 

m. An AUegoff is a continued narration of fictitious events, 

designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 

the rsalmist represents the Jewieh naiion under the symlK^ of 

a vine : '^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast 

east out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 

before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 

land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and tho 

boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars.'' — Pe^y Ixxx, 9. 

OBB.^Tb6 ASLtqory^ agreeably to t^ foreaoing defimtion of it, indadea 
moet of those Bimilitudea whioh in the Scriplurea are called jparoMe*/ it in- 
eludes also the better sort off ablet. The term aUegory is sometimes applied 
to a true history in which something dse is intended, than is contained intibt^ 
words literally taken. [See Qal,^ iv, 24.1 In the Scripturei, tho term fcMt 
denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 1 Tim,^ iv, 1 ; and 2 Fet,^ i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a chanse of names. It is founded on 
some such relation as that of cause and effect^ of euhject and 
"ndjuncty of place and inhabitant^ o€ container and thing contain' 
edj or ofeign and thing signified: as, " God is our salvation;'^ 
i. e., Saviour. — '^ He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the 
youth she loved. — "They smote the dty f^ i. e., citizens.r-* 
" My son, give me thy heart f'' i. e., affection. — ^" The 9cepir9 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e., kingly power. 

y . Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole; as, "l!us roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — ^** Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful.'*^ 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in whi<^ the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as^ 

*^ The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread. 
And trembling Tiber div''d beneath his bed,'" — Dryden. 

VII. Vision^ or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, .^.^ 

' " I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! i 

I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding &r !" — Seott^ 

Vm. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the 
subject, into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory, O Death! where is thy. sting? O Grave I 
where is thy victory V — 1 C7or., xv, 54, 55. 

IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination^ wa 
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ascribe intelligence ttid persooalitj ta unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. '^The Worm^ aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper, 

2. **Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears!" — Rog, 

3. " Hark ! Truth prodaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id, 

X. Erotms is a figure in whi^ th3 speaker adopts the form 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, })ut, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is ai^ed ; as, *' Hast thou 
an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
bim r — Job^ xl, 9. ** He that planted the ear,, shall he not 
bear ? he fbat fonned the eye^ shall he not see ?" — Ps.^ xciv, 9. 

XL Hcpkonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Boman ear ! — ^O sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship t— -once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — Cicero, 
**0 that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !" — P«., Iv, 6. 

XII. Antithesis is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

** Contrasted fiults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor^ luxuri^ms ; though suhmissive, vain / 
Though ^aw, yet trifling; zealous^ yet untrtie; 
And e'en in penance^ planning sins anew.'" — OoldsrriiUt^ 

XIII. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
Tance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, *'*' And beside this, 
giving all diJigence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity," — ^2 
Ptter^ i, 5. 

XIV. Jrong is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut% 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, '* We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life." 
^- Cicero, 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syUablea differing in quantity. 
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SBCnOK L— OF QUAimTTi 

The QuantUy of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either Ixmg or short. A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Obs. 1.'— Tho oasntiij[^«f • STllaUe docp not depend on tbe MNind of tbe 
Towel or diphthong^ but principaliy on tbe degree of accentaal foroe tnth 
which the syllAble is nttered, whereby a greater or lesB portion of time is 
•mployed. The open vowel soands are tbosd which are the most easily (kto- 
traotso, yet they often ocoar in the shortest and feeblest syllabi*^. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are TariablCi and may be made either long or 
■hort, as snits the rbythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
Is always long ; and a syllable immediajtely belfore or uker that which is ao- 
oentedy is always short. 

SEcnoN" n. — OF rhthb. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syl- 
lables of different lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. 

Obs.— -The principal rhrming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme iuMh one miiort pyuable ; triple rhyme, two. 8ach syllables are redoo* 
dant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION III. — OP POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called }fe^. A -poetic foot, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the Iambus, the Trochee^ the 
Anapest, and the Dactyl, 

1. The Iambus, or lamh, is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray, conftss, 

2. The Trochee, or Choree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hdtefuU pettish, 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene, acquiesce, 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetio 
measure; Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic, 

Obs. 1.— The more pare these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
and complete is tbe chime of the verse. Bat poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so mach, however, as to confoai^l the drift of the rhythmieai 
palsations. 

Obs. 2. —Among tbe occasional diversifications of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sandry other feet, which are called weondarv: as, the 
^pandetj a foot of two long syllables; the Pyrrhic, of two short : the Molds*, 
of three lone syllables; the 'THbrach, of three short: the Amphibrach, a long 
syllable with a short one on each side ; the AmpUmaCtArnvhuimaeer, or OniiB, 
a Bb(»rt syllable with a long one on each side : the Bacehff, a short syllal^le 
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md two loDff odm; the AMMkooky^ or SypobtiMokyy^ two long BylUbles and • 
short one. Yet few, if any, of these feet, are really nectssar^ to a sufficient 
explanation of English verse ; and the adopting of so many is liable to th) 
great objecfion, that we thereby produoe dltierent modes of measuring ths 
Bame lines. 

Obs. 3.— Sometamea also verses are variegated by what is called the pedal 
eoimira, or ceeure; (i. e., evUing ;) which is a single long syllable counted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd suggestions of many grammarians 
ftnd proBodiste to the contrary, all metrical deficiencies! ana redundaucief 
embrace nothing but tbori syllables, and the number of long ones in a linl 
la «ImoB( always the number otfeet which compose it : as, 

'* Keeping. |-^m«, I time, \ time, 
In a I sort of | Kunio 1 rhy7ne:^—E, A, Foe, 

SECTION IV. — OF SCANNING. 

JScarmmg, or Scansion, is the dividing of veises into 
the feet which compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the different kinds of metre. 

Obs. — When a syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be eataieetie ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is acatalectic ; when there is a redundant syl- 
lable, it forma hypen^jJMter, or a line hyperoataUetie, 

Order I. — ^Iambic Verse. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on tbe even syllables, and 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures :— -> 

Measure 1st. — ^lamhic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

** O fill I y6 p6o!-pl6, clap | yOur hands, | &nd with | trtQm|« 
ph&nt voic|-ds sing; 
No force | the might |-y pow'r | withstands | of God j th« 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

Obs. — ^Eaoh couplet of this verso is now oomraonlv reduced to, or ozo 
changed for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; tlius, — 

"The hour | is come ! — the^erl-ish'd hour, 
^ When from | the ousj-y world | set free, 
I seek I at length | my lonel-ly bower. 
And muse | in si {-lent thought | on thee.** — HocJi. 

Measure 2d. — ^Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

<*Th6 Lord |.dgsc6nd|-M from | fibove, | &nd bow'd | thd 
h6av|-6ns high." 

OB8.^>Modem poets have divided this kind of verse, into alternate Vaubg 
of £>ttr and of three feet ; thus, — 

" O blind I tC each | Indlill-ggnt film 
Of pOw'r I sfipremej-lf wise, 
"Who fan|-cy hapl-piness I in aught 
The hana | of heav'n | denies r' 

Measure 3d. — Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

"Thy realm | fi5r§v|-Sr lasts, | thy 6wn | M6ssl|-&h rfiigns.* 

• Obs.— This is the Alexandrine: it is seldom used except to complete « 
ftanza in an ode, or occasionaUy to close a period in heroic rhyine. FreiMb 
hwoioa are similar to this. 

23* 
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Measure 4tb. — ^lambie of Five Feet, or Pentametei*. 



" F6r pr&ise | t6o dear 
Enfeej'bles all | mter 



-ly lov'd I dr warm|-iy sought, 
-nal strength | of thought.'' 

*^ With sdl|'§mn ad|-dra|-tidn down | th^y e&st 
Their crowns | inwove | with an)|-arant | and gold.'' 

Obs. 1. — This is the regular Eoglidh heroic. It is, perhaps, the only meaa- 
are suitable for blank verse. 
Obs. 2.— The Megiao Stanza couusts of four heroios rhymix^ ftlterofttaly; 

'* Enough I has Heaven | indulged | of joy | below. 
To tempt I our tar|-rianoe in J this lov'd | retreat; 

Euough I has Heaven | ordained 1 of nsel-fol wo, 
To make j na langj-uiah fbr | a hap [-pier seat.** 

Measure 5th. — ^Iambic of Four Feet, or Tetrametmr* 
'' The joys I ftbdve | &Te &n|-ddrstood 
And relj-ish'd on|-lj by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
'^ Bltie ]lght|-nlngs singe | thS waves. 
And thun|-der rends | the rock." 

Measure 7th. — Iambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

"Their love | &nd awe 
Supply ( the law." 

Measure 8th. — ^Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" H6w bright, 

The light !" 

Obs. 1. — ^Lines of fewer than seven syllablaa are aeldom found, except in 
eonnexion with longer verses. 

Obs. 2.— In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introduoing a 
trochee; as, 

^* Planets \ &nd sUns I riin Uwl-l^ss thrOuffh | thg skf.** 
Obs. 8. — ^By a syns&resis of the two snort Byllables, or perliaps by mere 
aubstitntion, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus ; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

**(?'«• manl-ff a /h)|-aen, mfln|-y aftl-ery AlpJ*^ 

Ordsr II.-— Trochaic Verse. 

In Trochaic verse, the stress id laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

**Once up|-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 
weak and | weary, 
Over I many a | quaint and | curious | volume | of fbrj 
-gotten I lore, 
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While I I nodded, | nearly | nulppiiig, | suddenj^lj there | 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber I door." 



Measure 2d. — ^Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

** Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | 
trouble ; 
Shame thou [ those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their | 
mischief | double." 

Single Bhyme. 

^ Night and | morning | were at | meeting [ over | Waterf 
5oo; 
Cocks had I sung their | earlie$i \ greeting; | faint and | low 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

* On & I mount&in stretched b^j-nSath h | hoarj^ | wlUdw, 
Lay a | shepherd swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow." 

Single Rhyme. 

*' Lonely | in the | forest, | subtle | from his | birth, 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, ( wondrous | son of | earth." 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
«* VirtWs I brightening | ray shall | beam fdr \ 6v6r," 

Single Bhyme. 

" Idlg I fiftSr I dinner, I In his | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | &,t, and | fair." 

Measure 5th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

« Round & I holy | calm dif |-fus!ng. 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Rhyme. 
*" Restless I mdrtals | toil fbr | n&ught, . 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6 th. — ^Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

^ When 6ur \ hearts &re | mourning." 

Single Rhyme. 

" In thS I days 6f | 6ld, 
Stories | plainly | told." 

Measure 7th. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

** Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|-suiDg." 
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Single Rhyme. 



•* Tamillt 
Sink to 



cease, 
peace.'* 

Measure 8tL — ^Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" Changing, 
Ranging." 

Order III. — Anapestio Verse. 

In Anapestic Terse the stress is laid on every third syllables 
Hie first foot of an anapestio line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st — ^Anapestio of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"^ At thd close I df thd dfty, | whSn thS hllm|l6t Is still, 
And i7»or|-tals the sweets | of forget|-fulnes8 prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

^ In a word, | so complete|-ly forestall'd | were the wish|-ea| 
Even harj-mony struck | from the noise | of the diah|-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

** Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last week, | on his horse ( 

awry, 
.Threatened loud |-ly to turn | me to stone | with his •t>r|-«0ry/ 

Measure 3d. — Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

** I &m mon -firch 6f all | I stirvfiy ; 
My right there is none | to dispute." 

Measure 3d. — ^Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" Wh6n I look | On m^ boys, 
J They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — ^Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

<' On thO land 
LfCt me stand." 

Order IV. — Dactyuc Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &;c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double ; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestic would be without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. 
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Measure 1st — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

** Nimrdd th6 | hunter wSs | mighty In | hunting, ftnd | f^med 
is th^ I ruler of | cities of | yore ; 
Babel, and | Erech, and | Accad, and Calneh, from | ShU 
nar's fair | region his | name afar bore." 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

i" Out of the I kingdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by [ 
angels o'er | Satan vic|-torious, - 
All that of { fendeth, that | lieth, that | &ilethto | honour his 
I name ever | glorious." 

Measure 3d. — ^Dactylic of Six Feet,' or Hexameter. 

^ Hme, thoii art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, 
years, and | ages ; 
Restless as | waves of the | ocean, when | Eurusor | Boreas 
I rages." 

Example without Rhyme. 

•** This is the | foreet pri|-meval ; but | where are the | hearts 
that be{-neath it 
Leaped like the J roe, when he | hears in the | woodland the 
voice of tne I huntsman ?" 



Measure 4th.-:-Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 

^ Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of the | free." 

Measure 5th. — Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

** Boys will &n|tIcIpS,te, | lavish, S,nd | disslp&te 

AH th&t yfiur | busy pSte | hoarded with | care ; 
And, in their | foolishness, t passion, and | mulishness. 
Charge you with | churlishness, | spurning your | pray'r.* 

Measure 6th. — Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Ever sing | mfirrliy, | merrily." 

Measure 7th. — Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

« Free fr6m B&|tlSty, 
Care, and anx iety, 
Charms in va riety. 
Fall to his I share." 

Measure 8th.— Dactylic o^One Foot, or Monomettr. 

« Fearfilliy, 
Tearfully." 
12* 
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CHAPTER v.— ORAL EXERCISEa 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS yill.— PROSODICAL. 

Jn the Eighth Praxis^ are exemplified the several Figures of 
Orthography^ of Etgmology^ of Syntax^ and of Rhetoric^ which 
the parser may name and define ; and by it the pupil majf 
also be exercised in relation to the principles of Punctuation, 
Utterance^ and Versification, 

LESSOR L — ^FIGUBES OF ORTHOGBAPHY. 

HIMBSI8 JUTD ARCHiUSIC. 

^^Fery goot: I will make B,priefof\t in my note^book; and 
ire will afterwards ^ork upon the caase with as great discreetly 
as we can." — Shak. 

" Vat is you sing 1 I do not like dese tdys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, a greenni 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box." — Id, 

'^ I ax^d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for We nice, loading her with warious keinds of prowisions, and 
wittualling her for a long woyage ; and I want several undred 
weight of weal, wenison, dec, with plenty of inyons and winegar^ 
for the preserwation of eaUh,^' — Mnmbian Orator^ p. 292. 

^ None [else are] so desperately evill, as they that may bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not.'* — Mev, 
John Rogers, 1620. " A Carpenter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find his sett back. You need preach 
continuall y ." — Id, 

** Here whilom ligg*d th' Esopus of his age. 
But caird by Fame, in som ypricked deep." — Thomson. 

" It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 
Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew.^ — Id, 

LESSON IL— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. ' 

APHiERESIS, FROSTHfiSTS, BTITCOPB, APOCOPB, FARAOOOE, DI JCKSSIS, 

STNiERESIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scoti, 

^Tis mine to teach th^ inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties, oV the globe diffused. — Dyer. 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

Th^ aerial pencil forms the aoene aa^w. — Cawthome^ 
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Here a deformed monster joy*d to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent — JAoyd. 

Wiihouten trump was proclamation made. — Thom9(mn 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 

Let &11 adown his silver beard some tears. 

' CJertes,' quoth he, ' it is not e'en in grace, 

T' undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id» 

Vain tampering has hwtfoitei^d his disease; 

^Tis desp'rcUe, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — OoiDper, 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why ihafs with watching; ^iwill away again. — Shakspeare. 

TU to the woods, amonff the happier brutes ; 

Come, Ms away ; hark 1 the shrill horn resounds. — Smith. 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible. 

By the grace of God we have had our conversation in tha 
w6rld, and more abundantly to you ward. — Id. 

LESSON ni. — FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

FIGURE I. ELLIPSIS. 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And [ — ^] villager [ — ^] abroad at early toil. — Beattie, 

The cottage ours at [ — '\ early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

rris granted, and no plainer truth appears, 
^ Our most important [ — ^] are our earliest years.— CSwcrper. 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye. 

He looks on nature's [ — ] and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — 1 below ; 

"Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resign'd, 

Shrinks not^ though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattie^ 

For longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids. — Milton. 

So little mercj shows [ — 1 who needs so much. — Couper. 

Bliss is the same [ — ] in subject, as [ — "] in king ; 

In [ — 1 who obtain defence, and [ — 1 who defend. — Pope. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so-~-say rather, they [ — 1 for Ydm^-^Ootoper, 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never [ ■ ] .->-/dL 
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Mortals whose plsasures are their onlj oare, 

First wish to be imposed on, and then are [ — ]. — I(L 

Vigour [— ] from toil, from trouble patience grows. — BeatHe. 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — ] pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd ? — Id. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ ^] ! — 7%oww(w. 

Self-love and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But ffreedy that its object would devour, 

This [ — ^] taste the honey, and not wound the flower.^-Pc^pi. 

LESSON rV. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX 
FIQURS II. — PLEONASM. 

According to their deeds, (iccordingly he will xepay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recompense to his enemies. — Bible, 
* My head is filled with dew, and my lockg with the drops of 
the night, — Solomon^ % Song, v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised^ as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — Jer., xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow, — Matt,^ vi, 28. 

Ife that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 CW., x, 17. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

'Hiat wutB on man, the flight-performing horse, — Cowper. 

FIGURE m. — flTLLEt>8IB. 

Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas / which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John^ i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold 1 wiU break the bow 
of Elam^ the chief of their might.' — Jer,^ xlix, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.«*i2(>mi^ 
ix, 33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Though long rebelled against, not yet suppressed. — Oowper^ 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.— r/(^. 

For those the reiee of Israel oft forsook 
, Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods. — Milton, 
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LESSON V. — FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

FIGURE IT. ^ENALLAOE. 

Let me tell you^ Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart y<mr offices for gold. — Shakspeare, 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — Thomson* 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire begun, — Pope, 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than te^^m none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — ff. Brown. 

He spoke : with &tal eagerness we Inim, 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day. 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he svhlimes, — Thomson. 

Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay, — Jd, 

nOURB V. HYPERBATOW. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton, 

Yet, though successless, will the toil delight — Thomsim* 

Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wondrous form^ descries.-*-.£i»i^ir. 

Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own. 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end, — Id, 

No quick reply to dubious questions make; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI. — FIGURH6 OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE I. SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour ofin* 
cense in the fire, — Dr. Johnson, 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : ihe brightness 
cftheflam£ is wasting its fuel^ the fragrant flower is pasting 
away in its own odours, — Id, 

Thy nod is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains*, and 
thy Bmile, as the dawn of the vernal day, — Id, 

Plants raised wiffi tenderness are seldom strong / 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline, the &v'rite child. 
Like a neglected forester^ runs wild. — Cowper* 

2<& 
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nomts n.'-^iiBTAPnoft. 

Catbmon, thj name is a pleasant gale — Ossian. 

Rf>lled into himself he flew, wide on the bos<nn of winds. 
Hie old oakfeli his departure, and shook its whistling head. — M, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ao- 
quired the power ; and as the kando/titne scattered snow upon 
his heal, the freezing injluence extended to his bosom. — 
Hawkeswortk. 

The sun grew weary of gliding the palaces of Morad ; the 
ehuds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
haired roared about his dwelling. — Dr, Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge^ blasted bj disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in atead of fruits. — Denhanu 

LESSON VII. — FIGURES OF RHfiTOBIC, 

7IOURX in. — Allboort. 

^ But what think ye 1 — A certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, * Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.' He answered and said, 4 will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ^ I go, sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his fitter?" 
They say unto him, '' The first:'— Matt., xjci, 28. 

FIGURE rv. METONTMT. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death. — Hervey. 

*Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldath's bursting wrcuA, 
'Did not I £ul in the field V — Ossian. 

Their frtrrow oft the etubbom glebe has hroke.-^^Ghay^ 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate. 

His arm is conquest^ and his frown isfate, — Day. 

At length the worlds renewed by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose.-^PanM& 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam I 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood I-— Pope, 

FIGURE V. — SYNECDOCHE. 

Twas then his freehold first receiv'd a guest. — PamelL 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose ^/ came wsad'ring o*er the nighdy dew.-*jyL 
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Flush'd hy the spirit of tko genial ymr, 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — TTtormoTu 

LESSON VIII. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGURE VI. — HYPERBOLE, 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — Milton, 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean Irom my hand ] No ; this my hand will rather 
The niultitudioous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. — Shakspeare. 

Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swi/t, 

FIGURE VII. VISION. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God I How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark 1 'Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth the living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener« 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity agamst lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — I see the stern countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
see the eye faWen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scawled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakpess of humanity ! — Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts? 
— (?. Brown. 

liKSSON IX. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC, 
FIGURE VIII. — APOSTROPHE. 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 

Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 

Artificers of death! Still monarehs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design^ 
Great God of Hosts/ nor lei ^y creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at AnUntion's s/iriM, — Porous, 
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FiaURB IX. — ^FXESOHmCATIOK. 

Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restraint ! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'Iing herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchained. — Beattie. 

Let cheerful Memory, from her purest cells, 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 
Cherished in early youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. — Porteus. 

FIQUBE X. — ER0TS8IS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? he that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know % — PstiL, xoiv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are aooustomeii to do evil. — 
J&remMhy xiii, 23. 

FIOURB XI. — ECPHONBSIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way-faring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them ! — Jeremiah, ix, 1. 

• 

LESSON X. — ^FIGURES OP EHBTOBia 
FIGURE XU. — ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, pr^&neness: on this, constancy; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness ; on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero. 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies. 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pop€^ 

FIGURE Xin. CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afibrd pleasure, they are done frequently.; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature. 
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9I01TRS XIV.— IRONT, 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
■aid, 'Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure he 
fileepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 Kings^ xviii, 27. 

Some lead a life unblamable and just. 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend. 
The poor are near at baud, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowfw. 



CHAPTEE VI.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LESSON I. — PUMOTUATION. 

Oi what does Prosody treat I 

What is Punctuation f 

TVhat are principal points, or marks ? 

What pauses are denoted b/ the first four points ? 

What pauses are required by the other four? 

AVhat IS the general use of the comma ? 

How many rules for the oomvia nre there ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Kule 1st of timpU sentences T — Bule 2d ofsimpls memkersf — Rult 
8d of more than two words? — Bule 4th of only two words? — Kule 5th of 
words in pairs ? — Rule 6th of words pvt absolule f—Hule 7th 9f words in ap-^ 
position? — Rule 8th of ad;sctives /— Rule 9th of finite »erft»/— Rule 10th of 
infinitives ?'-'Rxi\q 11th of participles ? — Rule 12th of adverbs? — Rule 18th 
of conjunctions f — Rule 14th of prevositions ? — ^Rnle 15th of interjections?-^ 
Bale 16th of words r peated /—Role 17th of dependemi quotations ? 

i;i8S0N n. — ^PUNOTUATIOir. 

How many and what azoeptions are there to Rule Ist for the comma f^to 
Rule 2d?— to Bule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 5th f— to Bule 6th?— to 
Bule 7th?— to Bula 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— 
to Rule 12th?— to Bule 18th?— to Bole 14th f— to Bole 15th?— to Bult 
16th?— to Bule 17! 

When are different words said to he in the same construction? 

LB8S0N HI. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

What is the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of oom^ixnmd numbers? — ^Bule 2d of simple members ?^ 

Bule 8d of words in apposvtion? 
What is the general use of the colon? 

How many rules are there for the colon ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of addUiowil tvmarib /—Rule 2d of greater pauses? — 

Bule 8d of independent aitotations ? 
What is the general use of the period ? 

How many rules are there for the period ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule Ist of distinct sentences /—Rule 2d of alUed setUences ?—''R\d% 

id of abhreif^aUons ? 

24* 
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WbatiatbeoMofthedashf 

How many rales are there for the dash f and what are their heads f 

Wbatsavs Rule let of abrvpijmumf-~B,iii» 2d of w^kaHe fautmf-^Ualm 

Sd oifoMUy datihM f 
What IB the use of the erotoma, or note of interrogatioii T 
How many ralos are there for it ? and what are their heads f 
What says Bale 1st o(guuU(M9 direct f—B.n\t 2d of qu^siioiii wiiitdf—'&dM 

8d of qutttiatu indirect f 
What is the use of the eophoneme, or note of exdamation f 
How many rales are th«re for it? and what are their heads! 
What says Kale 1st of inUrjecUom ^—■'Si\i}A 2d of i»t«Mi<i9fyf— Bole 8d of 

tsDdamatorjfquitiionsf 

LBHOir v.— MJNCTUATIOll. 

What la the use of the earves, or marks of parentheMst 
How many rales are there for them T and what are their heads f 
What saya Rale 1st of ihs pamathaii /— J^ale ftd^ included poinUf 
What is said about other marks ? 

What is the use of the apostrophe f — of the hyphen f — of the diieresiaf— of 
the acute iwseent I — of the grave accent f — of the elrcumllf x t-^-cf the hreve t 
— of the macron f— of the ellipsis ^— of the caret?— of the brace ff— of the 
aection f— of the paragraph K-of the qootfition pointa ?-r^the crotchets f — 
of the indezf — of the asterisk, the obelisk, the double dagger, and the 
parallels f— of the asteri«m ? — of the cedilla ? 

[Having correetlv answered the foregoing questions, the pnptl sboold be tanght to 
apply what be has learned; and, for tbu purpose, be may be required to read.tlie pre- 
Ikce to tbis volume, or a portion of any other accurately polatad book, and to assign 
a reason Ibr every mark be finds.] 

LESSON YI.— rTTERANOS. 

What is UUeraneef and what does it include T 

What is pronunciation t— What does prenouciation require t 

What are the just powers of the letters f 

What is accent? — Is every word accented f 

Can a word have more than one accent I 

What four things distinfuish the elegant speaker t 

What is elocution ?— What doea elocution require Y-^What ia emphasis I 

What are nausea? and what is said of their duration! 

What are mflectionat— What is called the rising inflection t—Whsjfc is eaUed 

the falling inflection ? — How are these inflections exemplified ? — ^How are 

they u»ea in asking questions f 
Wkvt are tones? and woy do they deserve particular atteatbat 

LESSON vn. — ^nouRxs. 




What is a figure of etymology? 

How many and what are the ^nree of etymology! 

What is aphsBresis? — prosthesis ? — syncope i — ^af ~~' 
sis ?— synseresis f — tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax?— How many and what are the flgures of syntax! 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ? — the noun ? — the adjective t — ^the 
pronoun? — the verb? — ^the participle? — the adverb? — the oouj unction 1-^ 
the preposition? — the interjection I — ^a phrase or clause? 

What IS pleouasm? — and when is this figure allowahle f 

What is syllepsis ?~enallagef^-hyperbat(m f — -what ia said of hyherhaftoot 

LESSON YXZL^FIOUBES. 

Whal is a figure of rhotorio t— What name have some autob flflBVoH 



Do figures «f riietoiie oftsa ooonr I'^^OairfaBt «re tliej fouidAd t 

How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile ? — ^a metaphor? — an allegory f— a metonymy f — Bynecdocbef 

— iiyperbole ? — vision ! — apostrophe ? — penonification ? — erotesiB f — eo- 

phonesis i — antithesis ? — climax ? — irony ? 

^ LEMOIT iz.— TXBBIiraATIOir. 

"What 19 VertifieationT-'WhnJt is the quantity of a syllable f 

How lA quantity denominated ? — How is it *aid to be proportioned ? 

On what does quantity depend if and what sounds are the most easilj 

lengthened ? 
"W hat words are variable in Quantity f and wfaiKt syllables axe fixed f 
What & rhyme I— What is blank verse ? -« 

Of what does « Une of poetry coneiiit ?— Of what does %/dU OMiaitt t 
What are the principal English feetf 
What is an iambus 1^— a trochee ?— an anapest I — a dactyl t 
How many kinds of verse have we? 
What ia scanning, or scansion 9 

LESSON Z. — ^VSBSIFICATION. 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line I 
What arc the several measures of iambic verse I 
What syllables are accented in a troobaie line ? 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse I 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse f 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic linef 
What are the several measures of dnetylic verse? 

[Now pane the ten lessons of the SUgMh PratgU; explaioing eveiy tUag of wbleb 
the teaohur may demand an explanation.] 



CHAPTER Vn.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES IN PROSODY, 

iWben the pupil can readily answer all the qaestions on Prosody, and apply 
the rules of punctuation to any composition in whicb I be points are rightly inaortea 
ho should voriiA q^ the folloviriug exercises, supplying what is required.] 

EXERCISE I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma where it is 

requisite, 

Samples under Rule 1. 

The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument. 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. ' 
The fieldmouse builds her gamer under ground. 

JExe. The first principles of almost all sciences are few. 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluenoe. 

Under Rule 2. 

I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 
They are gone but the remembrance of them is Bweel 
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He has passed it is likely throng Tarieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itseIC 
.They 1 doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
J!xc, 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exc. 2. A good name is better than precious ointments. 
Thinkst thou that dutv shall have dread to speak 1 
The spleen is seldom Mt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 

Die city army court espouse my cause. 

Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors* 

Walk daily in a pleasant airy and uipnbrageous garden. 

Wit spirits Acuities but make it worse. 

Men wives and children stare cry out aad run* 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Exc 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of the 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeal, 

Exc, 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 

Exc, 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator. 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modern style. 

Under Rule 5. 

I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE IL— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma where it is 

requisite. 

Under Rule 6. 
The night being dark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other coach we had no altematiye. 
Kemember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overoometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence* 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads declined ye cedars homage pay ; 
Be ^QQOOth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night/ 
Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 
The evening star love's harbinger appears. 
The queen of night &ir Dian smiles serene. 
There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
Our whole company an an by man ventured down* 
As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 

In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

JSxe, 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinius Superbui^ 
Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 
jKrc. 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, 
Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

Sxc, 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. ^ 

£xe,'A. 1 crown thee king of intimate delights, 
I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 
Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Ilim piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the fiiir. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconfined his mmd 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 
But there is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets and by senators unpraised. 

Exe. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 

He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions 

These are the persons anxious for the change. 

Ar« diey men worthy of confidence and su{^>ort1' 
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Under Euk^ 

Portftj wants some things — ^avarice all things. 

Honesty has one fkoe— flattery two. 

One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 

Mankind s esteem they court — ^and he his own : 

Theirs the wild <;hase of false felieiiies ; 

His the oompos'd posseasioa of the true. 

EXERCISE IIL-^PUNCTUATION. 

Copy ik$J61hmn§ mm(ence9^ and inseri ike coma. i»kene k k 

requisiie^ 

Under Bule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust m him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still more laughable. 

We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the swains away. 

Under Rule 11. 

Having given this answer he departed. 

Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 

Eased of her load subjection grows more light 

Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 

He lies full low gored with woUnds and weltering in his bloodL 

Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 

Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 

Like scattered down by howling Eur us blown. 

He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 

Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 

£x€. He kept his eye fixed on the country be£>re Mm. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Bule 12. 
Yes we both were philosophers. 
However providence saw fit to cross our design. 
Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon OMw 
The fact certainly is much otherwise. 
F'or nothing surely can be more inconsistent 

Under Rule 13. 

f'or in sttoh retirement the soul is fltrengibwtdi. 
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It engages our desires ; Hfid in sofiae degree satisfies them* 
fiat of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part» 
The English verb is variable ; as love hveH loves. 

Under Rule 14. 

In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 16. 

Lo earth receiveis him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O hihabltatrt of the valley I 

Under Rule 16. 

I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come come come — to bed to bed to bei 

. Under Rule 17. 

He cried ' Cause every man to go out from me.^ 

* Almet' said he * remember what thou hast seen.' 

I answered * Mock not thy servant who is but a worm before 
thee.* 

EXERCISE IV.— PUNCTOATION. 

1. Copy the Jhlhrnn^ $entence$^ and insert the tomma and ih4 

SfiHiGOLON wher^ they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

* Man is weak' ansir ef ed his companion ' knowledge is tnor^ 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for all judgment is comparative and of the future nothing 
can be known. 

* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I sliall add 

* luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Under Rule 2. 

Be wise to-day 'tis madness to defer. 

The present all their care the future his. 

Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 

Ask thought for joy grow rich and board within. 

Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe, 

Bere an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 

Our aa0w«r to tliek reaao^^ii^ Nq to their seo^nodiiag* 
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Under Bute 3. 

In Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding < as boy hoyt 

nation nations king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man. 

8. Copy the following ssntenees, and insert the eomma^ the semi" 
colon^ and the colon where they are requisite. 

Under Bute 1. 

Death wounds to cure we fall we rise wc reign. 
Bliss ! — there is none but unprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Utile 2. 

I have the world here before me I will review it at leisure 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can« 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rtde 3. 

Sudi is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 

He died praying for his persecutors *^ Father forgive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Festina tented 

3. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma^ the sem^ 
- colon, the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Bute 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the |iir the 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserye 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Bule 2. 
QtU acoomplishmeQts frequently give rise to &nie .but i^ i» 
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tinction is to be made between feme and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be femous while yet 
the man himself is far from being honoured 

Under Mule 3. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenoed A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Cbleridge E^q 

EXERaSE v.— PUNCTUATION, 

1* Oop^ iheJbUowing sentences^ and insert the dash, and stteh 

other points as are necessary . 

Under Mule 1. 

You s2kjfomous very often and I don't know exactly what it 
means a Jamous uniform fimous doings What does Jumous 
mean ^ 

O why Jamous means Now don't you know whskt famous means 
It means It is a word that people say It is the feshion to say 
it It means it means famous. 

Under Rule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would oe thy wisdom 
to think thou n#w hearest the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet retvm to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

2. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the note of inter- 
EOGATiON, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Mule 1. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the ftiend of stern control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dale. 

13 
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Under Rule 2. 

Who bid the stork Ck>lumbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the waj 

Under Rule 3. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was going . 

3. Copy lAe foUowing sentences^ and insert the kotb of sxcla* 

MAnoN, and $ueh other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

Alas how is that rugged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor yanquish'd by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Rule 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms 

More than thy balm O Gilead heals the wound 

Under Rule 3. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene 

What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the harks of 

SNTHEsis, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this If God has placed him wrong 
And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder thaa in words shall dare deny 

Under Rule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne'er gave 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 

Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 

And oh the last last what can words express 
Thought readi the last last silence of a friend . 
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EXERaSE VI.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following promiscuous sentences^ and insert the points 

which they require. 

As one of them opened his sack he espied his money 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Great injury these vermin mice and rats do in the field 

It is my son's coat an evil heast hath devoured him 

Peace of all wordly blessings is the must valuable 

By this'time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Roman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vast and miser. 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed ^ 
They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am satisfied My son has done his duty 
Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of paradise 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not yet happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the clear sunshine of charity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these undoubted^ 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a change 
One constant effect of idleness is to nourish the passions 
You heroes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest while you strive to reach the top you &11 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no opposition 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subsist 

Then, said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
This text speaks only of those to whom it speaks 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prophets 

EXERCISE Vn.— PUNCTUATION. 

Ciipy ^e following promiscuous sentences, and insert the point* 

which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 
Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 
He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three words health peace and competence Id 

Not so for once indulg'd they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pops 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its.stead 
Ofler the crown on Bernice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the silent hour Thomson 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So far from aught romantic what I sing Young 

Thyself first know then love a self there is 
Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world Shakspeare 

You have too yiuch respect upon the world 
They lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 
A»d seize thy brother's throat for what a clod Young 
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In two short precepts all your business lies 

Would you be great be virtuous and be wise Denham 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed 

What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be praised 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Cowper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 
And unremitting enei^y pervades 
Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for indifTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least ofience 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cowper 

EXERCISE VIIL— SCANNING. 

Divide the following verses into the feet which compose them^anA 
distinguish by marks the long and the short syllablesm 

DEITY. 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills : 

For thou alone art God ; — as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name; — they have no gods before thee. — G,JB% 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose is.-— (7. J^« 

IMPENITENCE. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers, 
Yet barren and fi-uitlesa remain as before.^ 6^. Broum^ 

PIETY. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety, 

Rising unearthly, and soaring above. — G, Brown. 

26» 
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A BDIILB. 

The bolt that strikes the towVing oedar dead, 

Oil passes harmless o^er the hazel's head. — O. Brown. 

AN OTHER. 

** Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As vhen the potent rod 
Of Amrani's son, m Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile." — MiUon. 

XLKQIAC STAITZA. 

Thy name is dear — ^'tis virtue balm'd in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings ! — Q, Brown. 

CUPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

With the sweetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — G, Brown^ 

DIVINE POWER. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd. 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word, 

They were hush'd to the calmest repose. — O, Brown. 

INVITATION. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, spouse, 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain of Zion. — G. Brown. 

ADMONITION. 

In the days of thy youth. 

Remember thy God : 
O ! forsake not his truth. 

Incur not his rod. — G, Brown. 

COMMENDATION. 

Constant and duteous. 

Meek as the (iove, 
How art thou beauteous, 

Daughter of love \--G, Brown. 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

I. STROPHE. 

Led by the pow'r of song, and nature's love, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes abovQ^ 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows fell, 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
Mov'd by the zephyr's swelL 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only known, 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he lov'd (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was pil'd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind* 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe, 
As in the presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Fix'd he gaz'd, 
Tranc'd and rais'd, 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefin'd. 

n. ANTISTROPHE. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with affri^ik 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud. 
And dark and darker glooms the scene. 
Through the thicket streaming, 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thunders rolling dread. 
Shake the mountain's head ; 
Nature's war 
Echoes far. 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn t 
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Nov it rages; 
Oaks of ages, 
WrithiDg in the flirious blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to force oppose : 
Deep rooted in the crevic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock. 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

nr. EPODB. 

' O Thou who sits above these vapours dense, 
And rul'st the storm by thine omnipotence ! 
Making the collied cloud thy car. 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st a&r^ 
Thy blessings t# dispense. 
The early and the latter rain, 
Which fertilize the dusty plain. 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
> Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorred ! 

All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord ! 

And works thy gracious will; 
At thv command the tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Tbj mercy o'er this scene sublime presides; 
7is mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the voUey'd breast of heaven. 
Transient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thon mov'st the quick and sulphurous leveo^ 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.* 
' So breath'd young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o'erchambVing cloud. 
With lightning flash and thunder loud. 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — G, Brown^ 
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TO THE 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

DESIGNED FOR ORAL EXERCISES, 

xiin>Bs 

THB RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE NOTES. 



,_ . rTh« examples of False Svntax here explained, shoald be corrected oraO/y by 
tbe pupil, according to the formnles given under ttie rules ; and the following oorreo- 
tioQB may afterwards be used as examples for parsing, if necessary.] 

UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Under Note 1. — An or -4. 

This is a hard saying. 

An humble lieart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with snch a one« 

She evinced a Vinitbrm adherence to the truth. 

An hospital is an asvlum for the sick. 

This is truly a wonderful invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for an hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Con/neeted. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but the deed. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected, 

What is the difference between the old and the new method ff 

The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left? 

Doei Perujoin the Atlantic, or the Pacific ocean f 

lie was infiuenoed both by a just and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the ola and the young. 

I have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south hue measured f 

Are the north line ^d the south both measured I 

Are both the north and the south lines measured ? 

Are both the north lines and the south measured ? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Oonneetsd. 

Is the north and south line measured f 

Are the two north and south lines both measured t 

A great and good man looka beyond time. 

13* 
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They made bnt a weak and ineffectaal reaiatanoe. 
The Alleffany and Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 
1 rejoice that there is an other and better world. 
IVere Ood to raise up an other such man aa Mo&ea. 
The light and worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Artides not BeguisUtm 

Cleon was nn other port of man. 
There ih a t^peoiea of animal called seal. 
Lei us wait lu patience and quietness. 
The contemplative mind deliglits in silence. 
Arithmetic is a branch of muuiematics. 
You will never have an other such chance. 
I expected some such answer. 
And 1 persecuted this way unto death. 

Under Note 6.— Of Tiilee and Namm. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of Earl. 

The chief ma^ristrate is styled President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Governor. 

For oaJcjpiney and <mA, were names of whole classes of objects. 

Under Note 7. — Of OomparUons, 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Which. 

I%e words (or, Those words) which are signs of complex ideas, ore liable to b« 

misunderstood. 
71ie carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. 

Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns, 

Means are always necessary to the accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing o^ the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

In the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugnance to tJie torturing of ammals? 

Under Note 10.— Participles^ not Nouns^ 

By breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak* is not worth mentioning. 
In letting ^o our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER RULE II. — ^NOMINATIVES, 

ffe that is studious, will improve. , 

TTiey that seek wisdom, will be wise. 
She and /are of the same age. 
You are two or three years older than toe% 
Are not John and thou cousins ? 
I can write as handsomely as thou. 
Nobody said so but he. 
Who dost thou think was there! 
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Who broke this elate ? /. 

We are alone ; here^s none bat Hwu, and I. 

Them that honour me, I will honour; and ^A^that despise me, shall b« 

lightly esteemed. — 1 Sam,*^ ii, 80. 
Ee who in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgement. 

UNDER RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, Mm that keeps the book* 
store. / 

I am going to see my friends in the country, ^em that we met at the ferryi 
This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, lier that we saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, m that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and kinff. 
He whom sea-sever'd realms obev, ana A« 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste. 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Young, 

UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Under Note \,—Agreeme^* 

Things of ^M sort are easily understood. 

Who oroke ihoBe tongs ? 

Where did I drop i3^ scissors 1 

Bring out thote oats. 

Extinguish ihoee embers. 

I disregard ihew minutisd. 

That kmd of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the neight of ikat gallows which Haman erected f 

Under Note 2.—Iixed Nwniers, 

We rode about ten miles an hour. 

^Tis for a thousand pounds. 

How deep is the water? About eix/iUhoms. 

The lot is iwentj-^Ye feet wide. 

I have bought eight loads of wood. 

Under Note 8. — Reciprocals. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy each other. — Lowth cor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other ^ is allowed. — Fuller cor, 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : I>sriffaih4 

words are formed from their primitives in various ways. — Cooper cor* 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to one an other. — Webster cor* 
The Graces always hold one an outer by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — Of Degrees. 

He chose the last of these three. 

Triasyllables are often accented on th^ first syllable. 

Which are the two mast remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Note 5.— Of Comparatives. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any other writings. 

The Russian empire is more exteusive than any ciher government in the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his other children, because he was the son 

of his old age. 

Under Note 6. — Cf Svperlatives% 
Of aU ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 
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£▼« WM the ftirMt of women, 

Hope it the most ooiuiUnt of all the peasioDS. 

Under NoU 7. — Of Extra Cbrnparuons. 

That opinion ia too general (or comnum) to be easily corrected. 
Virtae confera the grenteet (or highest) dignity upon man. 
How mach betler are ve than the fowls I — TV. of Lake car. 
Do not thoa hasten aoove the Motit Jliffh. — librae cor, 
Thia, aU waa the unkindeet cut of nW.— Enfield, p. 358. 
The waters are fVozen eooMr and harder. — VereUgan cor. 
A heaUhier (or more healthy) place cannot be fooud. 
The boat and the wisest men often meet with discouragementSft 

Under Nate S,— Adjectives Connected. 

He ahowed na an easier and more agreeable way. 
Thia waa ^ba flakiest and most convincing argument. 
Some of the toieeet and most moderate of the senators. 
Thia la an ancient and honouroMe fVoteruitv. 
There Tiee ahall meet a/atal and irrewcaSle doom. 

Under NoU 9.~-A£ffecHves Ff^/koed. 

He ia on industrious young man. 

8he haa an eHeoamt new hoose. 

The^«< ^100 olaases have read. 

The two oldest aona have removed tp the westward. 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under Note lO.—Cf' AdjiOtlveefor Ad^es^ 

8he reads well and writes neatly. 

He was eiBtremely prodigal. 

They went, oot^ormaMy to their enga^ment. 

He speaka very ftuentlyy and reasons lustly. 

The deepest streams run the moat silently. 

These appear to be finiahed the most neatly. 

He waa scarcelv gone, when you arrived. 

I am exeeedietgly sorry to hear of your misfortnnea. 

The'^work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the laat. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine ia. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much more toisely than the others. 

^ Under NoU 11,— Of Them for Those, 

I bought those books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to those two. 

"Which of those three men is the most useful ? 

Under NoU 12,— Of This and That, 

Ilope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : that is the anticipation of 

good, ^M of evil. 
The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we should not 

.therefore account these happy, and those miserable. 

Memorjr end forecast just returns engage, 

That pointing back to youth, this on to age. — Pope, 

Under NoU 18. — Each^ Every One, dtc. 

Let each of them be heard in hU turn. 

On the Lord^s day, every one of us Christians Jceeps the sabbath. 

Is either of these men known? 

Ko : neither of them has any connexions here. 
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Under Note l^^Any and Mm. 

Did any of the company stop to assist you f 
Here are six ; bat none of them will answer. 

Under Note 15,— Participial Adjectives, 

Some crimes are thought deserving of death. , 

Kudeness of speech is very unbecoming to [or in] a gentleman. 

To eat with wnwashed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting to such age— or, 
Leave then thy joys, Tiot suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Eve^y one must judffe of his own feelings. 

Can any person, on Ma entrance into the world, be fhlly secure that he shall 

not 1)0 deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying Mm, 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put them in their place. 
Let eacn esteem others better than himse^. 
A person mav make himself happy without riches. 
Every man should try to provide for himee^f. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on which to employ 

iia energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes, as when it stands. — Cowper, 

Under Note 1. — OfPronoune Needless, 

Many words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract. 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa^s heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doing 

mischief. ' 
"Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her, thev laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the fact which I have mentioned. 
He is now sorry for what he said. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet 1 cannot doubt the author's 

veracity. 

' Under Note 2.— Of Change in Number, 

TViou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee — or, 
you are my father's brother, else would I reprove ^u, 
your weakness is excusable, hut your wickedness is not — or, 
2Viy weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, 1 forgive theey and freely pardon thy fault — or, 
Now, my son, I forgive yoUf and freely pardon your fault. 

you draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own — or, 
27iou drawst the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Under NoU Z,—Of Who and Which, 

This is the bone which my father imported. 
Those are the birds whi4ih we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one oiwhom I am acquainted with. 

26 
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What wM that creatura wkkk Job callad leviathan f 

Thoae wko desire to be aafe, should be careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfljf wko thought himself aa accomplished traveller, happened to 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

Under Note ^.—Kount of Multitude, 

He instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. 

The court, which has great influence upon the public manners, ought to bs 

very exemplary. 
IThe wild tribes that inhabit the wildnerness, contemplate the ocean with as« 

tonishment, and gozo upon the starry heaveud with delight. 

Under NaU h.— Of Mere Names, 

Judas {which is now an other name for treachery) betrayed his Quater with ' 

a kiss. 
He alladed to Phalaris,— u'AicA is a name for all that is crueL 

Under NoU ^.—Qfthe Pronoun That, 

He was the lint ihat entered. 

He was the drollest fellow thai I ever saw. 

This is the same man that we saw before. 

IVho is she theU comes clothed in a robe of green f 

The wife and fortune that be gained, did not aid him. 

Men thai are avaricious, never have enough. 

All that I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, that shut the door ? 

It was not I that shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7,—Jielaiive Cla/ueea Connected, 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and that will not do 

a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and who entertuned as so mu(di, will never be 

able to vinit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and wkUih we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Prepoeition* 

Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state in which I left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Qf Adverbs for Relatives. 

Remember the condition/rom which thou art rescued. 
1 know of no rule b^ which it raav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own merits^ 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or oensure I have acquired, 
will be remembered with equal indifierence. 

Under Note 10.— Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell wherein 
that excellence consists. 

Every difterence of opinion is not a difference of principle. — J^erson, Bet- 
ter : Not every difference of opinion is a difference of principle. 

Next to the knowledge of GK)d, this knowledge of ouraelves aeema moal 
worthy of our endeavour. 
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Under NoU ll.—Plaee of the BdaOwe. 

Th&Uy who hast thus condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

it. 
Theiv is in simplicity a certain mdjesty^ which is far above the qaaintness of 

wit, 
Thouj who art a j)arty concerned, hast no right to jndge. 
It is impossible for such men as thow who are likely to get the appointmenti 

ever to determine this question. 
There are, in the empire of China, millions otjmpUy whose support is derived 

almost entirely from rice. 

Under NoU 12,-0/ What/or That. 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but that the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Of Adjectimefor AtiUeedents, 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; and without humility there oaa 

be no docility. 
Judas dedarecL him innocent ; but innocent he could not be, had he in anj 

respect deceived the disciples. 
Se accurate in all you say or do ; for accuracy is important in all the concerns 

of life, 
^very law Bupposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed he is «>, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE YL — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were their chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided In sentiment, and they referred the business to 

the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very, strange accident, which put ihem in great 

consternation. ^ 

The enemy were not able to support the charge, and they dispersed and fled* 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult tu.sk imposed ou them. 
The board of health publish their proceeedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivereu from their sorrows. 

Under Note 1. — The Idea of Unity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from its sorrows. 
This court is famous for the justice of its decisions. 
The convention then resolved itself mto a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with dificulty made their ir&y 
through it, 

UNDER RULE YIL — PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 
• improvement. 

Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because t/iey cannot bo 

discovered but by a tram of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and ofTectation of manners : they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they -will make you partakers of one an other's 

joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : they will destroy, like a canker, 

every germ of friendship. 
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Hatrsd tnd Miimoni^ an inoonsistent with Christiui charity : guard, there* 

fore, againat the sfighteat indulffence of them, 
Every man is entitled to libertjr o? conscience, and freedom of opinion, if hi 

doea not pervert them to the injury of others. 

UNDER KULE VIII. — PRONOUNS, 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other most relinquish hte chum. 

A man ia not such a machine as a dock or a watch, which will move only aa 

it is moved. 
Rye or harley, when it is aoorehed, may supply the place of ooffee. 
A* man may see a metaphor or an allegory m a picture, aa well as read it in a 

description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or hody, nor any condition of life ; for it may 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE IX,— VERBS, 

We iffsre disappointed. 

She dares not oppose it. 

Ilia pulse is too quick. 

Circumstances aUir cases. 

He needs not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 

On one side were beautiful meadows. 

He mav pursue what studies he pleases, 

Wliat has become of our cousins ? 

There vtere more impostors than one. 

What say his friends on this subject? 

Thou knowst the urgency of the case. 

What ata'U good sentiments with a had lifef 

Have those books been sent to the school ? 

Tliere are many occasions for the exercise of patienoe. 

What sounds has each of the vowels ? 

There was a great number of spectators. 

There is an abundance of treatises on this* easy sdence. 

While, ever and anon, there^^ 

Hu^e neaps of hoary mouldered walla— or, 

While, ever and aiiion, there faUs 

A heap of hoary mouldered walls. ^ 

He that trusts in the Lord, will never he without a friend. 

Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which has no understanding. 

Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to credit. 

The man and woman that loere present, being strangers to him, wondered at 

his conduct. 
There necessarily /a22ou' from thence these plain and unqnestionahla oonaa- 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils surveyst—or^ 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who dost my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1.— Nominative with Adjuncts, 

The derivation of these words is uncertain. 

£our years' interest was demanded. 

One added to nineteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, was lost, 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delights some folka. 
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Under NoU i,'^(hmponte StibfeeU. 

^To obtain the praise of men, iDoa their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, is a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, U plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is required of all men. 
That it is oar auty to promote peace and harmeny among men, admits of IM 
dispute. 

Under Note 8.— Verb between Mminativee, 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong ie two vowels joined in one syllable. 
80 great an affliction to him toere his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of thai island? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are you 3* 

Under Note 4.— /brm Adapted to Stjfis* 

1. Familiar Style. 

Was it thon that hutU that house f 

That boy writea very eleeantlv. 

Could not thou write without olotting thy book? 

Doet not thou t/iink-OTf LotCt thou think, it will rain to-day t 

J)oe8 not—oTj DonH your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy has torn my book. 

Was it thou that spread the ha^ f 

Was it Jumes or thou that let him in f 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over all. — Psalms^ ciii, 19. 
Thou anstoeredst them, Lord our God : thou wast a Qod that foigave* 

them, though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then tnou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst. — Psalms, Ixxziz, 

19. 
80 then, it is not of him that toiUeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 

that showeth mercy. — Bom., ix, 16. 

Under Note 5. — The Nominative Expressed. 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1823. 
I>ear friend, 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. 1 
should be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to see thee to-morrow morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 

New York, May 8d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just recdvod the kind note you favoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further 
Jiformation, /find / have not lost so much as J at first supposed : and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / shoula, however, 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And wUt thou never be to Heaven resigned t 

UNDER BULE X. — VERBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

* Forgateet (as in Psalm xclx, 8,) appears to be wrone; because the relative Ihai 
and its anteeedent Ood are of the thtnl person, aad not or the second. 

26* 
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The committee have a U m d^ to their appointment. 

Mankind u?ere not vn4(€d by the bonds of civil society. 

The minority ufer4 dUposed to adopt the measure. 

The peaKaniry ^ bareibot, and the middle sort make use of wooden shoet. 

All the woria are spectators of your conduct. 

Blessed art the people that Imow the joyful sound. 

Under Mte l.^The Idea of Unity. 

The church hu no power to inflict corporal punishments. 

The fleet wu seen sailinff up the channel. 

The meetin^r ha* eetabl'm/ud %esenX salutary regulations. 

The regiment eoneUU of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred raea woe immediately §0kL 

£verjr auditory takes this in good part. 

In this business, the house of commons w<u of no weight. 

Ja the senate contidtred aa a separato body ? 

There w a flock of birds. 

Ho society it ohaigeable with the disapproved conduct of particular mombersk 

UNDEE RULE XI. — ^VEEBS. 

Temperance and exercise preeerve health. 

Time and tide wiiA for no man. 

My Jove and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, /or«ai;« the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart ^at/. 

In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth^s meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In unitv consist the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world are^ in Beveral respects, an 
education for vice. 

Occasional release fi^m toil, and indulgence of ease, are what nature de- 
mands, and virtue allows. 

What generosity, and what humanity, v>ere then di^^yedt 

What thou desir'st. 
And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

Under Nets 1. — Affirmation toith JVegation^ 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fisune. 

Not fear, but labour has overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, makes the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attracts attention. 

Under Note 2.— As Well As, But, or Save. 

m 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners^ was ridiculed.. 
Pvery one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
Tiie buyer, as well as the seller, renders himself h&hle^ 
All son^ters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, bat thoUj O mighty prince ! can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleases the indolent. 
C^sar, OS well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence. 

Under Note 8. — Each^ Every^ or N(K 

Each day, and^ each hour, brings its portion of duty. 
Every house, and oven every cottage, toas plundered. 
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Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought into judge^ 

ment, whether it be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no uiijast man, will be able to 

Bcreen himself from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavern'd hermit, rests seli-satisfied. — Fope* 

Under Note 4. — And Bequvred. 

In this aflair, perseverance and dexterity were requisite. 

Town and countrjr are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. 

The king, the lords, and the commons, compose the British parliament. 

The man and his whole family are dead. 

A small house a/nd a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under Note 5. — Distinct Subjeet Phrases, 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Gk>d, are duties of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be lan^ or small, and to be 

moved swiitly or slowly, are all equally alien from the nature of thought. 

UNDER RULE XII. — ^VERBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, "has ev^r-been impvied to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictates, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports sucn an opinion* 

Either ability or inclination was wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath affords nhnnrinPflfrtn their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there^ neither honour, nor virtue, 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a single letter. 

Under Note 1. — Nominatives that Disagree* 

Neither he nor you were there. 
Either the boys or I toas in fault. 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. 

Whether one person or more teere conoN'ned in the business, does not yet 
appear. 

Under Note 2.^The Concord OompUted. 

Are they, or am I, expected to be there? 

Neither is he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates have ^n^vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great. . 

Under Note Z.— Place of the FirH Person* 

JAy father and /were ridinjr out. 

The premiums were ^ven to Oeorge and me. 

Jane and /are invited. 

They oufirht to invite my eister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and L 

Under Note ^.—Distinct Subjeet Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is ^rreat injnstioe. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, ia contemptible perfidy. 
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UNDEB BULB XIH. — ^VERBS. 

MA he not Ua9« the ninety and nine, and ^ into the moxmtatns, and seA 
taat which in gone astra>- ? 

JHd he not teli thee 1^ fitult, and entreat thee to foi^ve him f 

If he underBtands the baAiueiw, aud attend* to it, wherein is he deficient f 

The day u approackingy aud is hastening upon us, in wliich we must give an 
aocouut o\ our Btewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but dost forget him who remembered 
thee in thy diiitrevs, great will be thy condemnation — or, better : K tliou 

I turn not unto the Lord, but/or^«^ him who remembered thee in thy dis- 
tress, groat will be thy ooudemnatton. 

There are a few. who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and who prffer 
his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This rejMrt was current yesterdajr, and it acrees with what we heard before. 

Vurtue is generally ^>rasMi, and it would oe geneiaily practised also, if mea 
were wise. 

Under NaU L^Pretmis and ParticipUt. 

He foould Have gone with ns, if we had invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken mv slate. 
I saw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2,— Form AdapUd to Sense. 

He had entered into the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I entered the room and sat down. 

Go and lie down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to teach <;hildren to read. 

UNDEB BULE XIV. — ^PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note 1. — Cf Expunged, 

By observing truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him. 

I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting tne best authors, he became learned. 

^re are roles, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2.^0f Inserted. 

Their consent was necessary for the raising ^ony supplies. 
Thus the saving o/& great nation devolved on a liuebandman* 
It is an overvaluing <f ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ^ ill names. 
That burning of the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving of ao great a good. 
My admitting </ the fact will not aifect the argument. 
Cain's killing qf his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note 8. — Expression Changed. 

Csesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neglected to tats 

with him. 
It is dangerous to play with edge tools. 
I intend to return m a few days. 

To sufer needlessly — or, Needless suffering is never a duty. 
Nor IS it wise to complain. 
I well remember to have told you so — or, that J told you so. 
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3%e doing qfgood — or. To do good^ is a Christian's vocation. 
Piety is a constant endeavour to live to God. It is an earnest desire to do hi* 
will, and not our own. ^ 

Under Note 4. — The Leading Word^ 

There is no harm in women^s knowing aboat thesd things. 
They did not give notice of the pupWs leaving. 
The suny darting his beams througa my window, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves' being covered with t 
delicate white powder. 

Under Note b,^Beference of Participles. 

Sailing np the river, you may see the whole town. 

3eing conscious of ti^uilt, men trevhble at death-^Ty ConaciousMSS of goill 

renders death terr^le* • 
By jielding to tem{>tation, toe sacrifice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, we shed no man's blood. 
By teaching the young, we prepare them for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Participtes, not Preterits^ 

A nul well driven will support a ffreat weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stousn from my work. 
I found the water entirely /wswi-. and the pitcher broken* 
"Beiag/orsaien by my friends, I nad no other resource. 

Under Note 7. — Form qf Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'^erflowed. 

Like toe lustre of diamonds set in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorPd, 

"With powerless wings around them torapp'd, * 

Error learned from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. . 

Under Note 1,-^The Placing of Adverse, 

The wotV wiU never be completed. 

"We should always pr^er our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to be continuaUy at work. 

He behemd impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodics are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only btisy,o\it even pleased and happy. 

Under Note 2.-t- Adverbs for Adjectives* 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is put dbsoitite. 

Such expressions sound harsh. 

Such events are of rare (or uT^re^tient) occurrence. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Note Z.—Qf Berefor PRihsr, dbs, 

Brinff him hither to me. 

I shful go ^iHhsr again in a few days. 

Whither are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note 4. — Of From Senosy dbOm 

Bence it appears that the statement is incorrect. 
Thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Po you know whmos it proceeda I 
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Under NoUh^€fth€Ad^9€rb Earn. 

Y<m Me ihat not many are required. 

I knew that thev bad heard ot his miafortones. 

He remarked, tkat time was valuable. 

Under Note ^.—OftU Adwri So. 

Know now, whether this i» thy eon's coat or not, 
AVhethor be is iu fault or noty i cannot tell. 
1 will aaoertain whether it is so or not* 

Under Note *t .—(>f DoiibU NegatittB. 

I will by no means entertain a spy. 

hobody ever invented or discovered any thing, in any way to be compare*! 

with this. 
Be honest^ and take no shape or semblance of disguise. 
I did not like ei^er his temper or his principles. 
Nothing ever can justify ingratitude. 

UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 






Under Note 1.— Q^ Two Temu wUh One. 

He has made alterations in the work, and additions to it. 

He is more bold than hie companion, but not so wise. 

Sincerity is as vtduable as kw/wledoe, and even more so. 

I always have been, and I always shall bo, of this opinion. 

What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and eeenin the deares* 

light. 
We pervert the noble Acuity of speech, when we use it to d^ame or to dia- 

quiet our neighbours. 
Be more anzjous to acquire knowledge, than to ekoto it. 

The court or chancery frequently mitigates and diearma the common law. 

• 

Under Note 2,—Cf Lest or Bvifor ThaL 

We were apprehensive ihat some accident had happened. 

I do not den^ that ho has merit. 

Are you afhud that he will forget you f 

These paths and bowers, doubt not that our joint bands 
Will keep from wilderness. J/ 

Under Note Z.—Pr^er Than. 

It was no other than his own father. 

Have you no further proof than this f 

I expected something more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devotion. 

8uch literary filching is nothing else i^n robbery. 

Under Note 4. — Of Gorreepondente, 

Neither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would neither do it iiimself nor let me do it. 

The migesty of good things is such, ihat the confines of them are iwerend* 

Whether he intends to do so or not, I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market. 

^ far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial as not to deserve correction. 

It will neither improve the mind, nor delight ^e fency. 

The one is as deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of chanffe. 

Do you think this is as good as that f 

The relations are so obscure that they require much thnnyl^. 
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Nono is 80 fierce as to dare stir bim up. 

There was no man so songaine as not to apprehend some ill consequenoe. 

1 mast be so candid as to owA that 1 do not understand it. 

The book is not so well printed as it ought to be. 

As still he sat as those who wait, 
Till judgement speak 'the doom of fate. 

UNDER RULE XYII. — PREPOSITIONS.- 
Under Note I. ^Choice <f FreposUions. 

BTie finds a diffionl^ in fixing her mind. 

This affair did not lall underim cognizance. 

lie was accused ^betraying Ids trust. 

There was no water, aha he died o/* thirst. 

I have no ooGs&ion jor his services. 

Tou ma^r safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rely on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice diflfer widely /row each other. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

After many toils, we arrived a* our journey's end. 

I will tell YOU a story very different/W7m that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satietv into disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this be divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into pieces. 

The deception has passed wuh ev^ry one. 

They never quarrel «^ each other. 

Through every difficulty — or, Amidst aU diJhuUiss^ he persererad* 

Let us go vp stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

TVe were detained at home, and disappointed qf our walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has no oosi< 

munication with the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expectedi 

Under Note 2. — Omission qf Propositions* 

Be worthy ^me, as I am worthy ofyovi. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^tne care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
8e8tos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was bamshed/>om Home by his patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVESL 

Under Note I,— The Possessive Form. 

ManU chief good ia an upr^ht mind. 

I will not destroy the city ^r ten's sake. 

Moses's rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps' clothing. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

The privilege is not theirs^ any more than it is your$* 

Yet be was gentle as soft snmmer urs. 

Had grace for others' sins, but none iof (heirs,-^^)owper* 

Under Note 2. — Possessives Oownected. 

There la bat little ^fference between the EaarOCs and Venus's diametaBi 
This bat ia JohxCsy or Jamea'a. - 
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The Btore is opposite to Morris ond Companj^a. 

This pftiace has beeu the (rnmd SvUan Mahomet's. 

Tiiid was the Apostle Paul's advice. 

AVere CuinV occupiUion and AbeVi the same f « 

Were Oiiin*t and Abel^s occapation tlie aamef 

Were Qiin and Abel's occuputious the samel 

Were (Min*9 and AbePs parents the same f 

Were Cain^s parents and AkeTa the same I 

Was Oiin and AbePs father there ? 

Were (iUn and AbePs parents there! 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee hera^ 
A Maker wise and good. , 

Under Note 8. — Choiee ofFofmiu ^ 

The gowmmaU ffOu world is not left to chanoe. 

He was heir to ihe eon of^ Louis the Sixteenth. I 

The throne we honour, is the people^ e choice. \ 

We met at the houeeqfmy brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Tsachere' Society in the city of N«ir j 

York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Poeeeesivee PUeraL 

Their heaUh perhaps may be pretty well secured. 

Wo all have talents comn^tted to our charge. 

For your sake forgave I it. in the sight of Ohiist. , 

We are, for owt party well satisfied. 

The pious cheertUlly submit to their lot. 

Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Of Possessives with Partieiple»» 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in giving the word a double construction* 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
Tney deserve our thanks for quickly relieving us. 

UNDER BULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

TTiee only haye I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and me to accompany hiou 

Btm that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom should I meet but my old Mendl 

He accosts whomever he meets. * 

Whomsoever the court favours, is safe. 

Them that honour me, I will honour. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day? 

Under Note 1. — An Ohfeet BequAred. 

The ambitions are always seeking to aggrandize themaehet, 

I vaxiaX premise three eifcumetances. 

This society does not aUow personal r^ectione. 

False accusation cannot diminish realmerit. 

His servanta ye are whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2.^CfMee Ihineiiiem 

Good keeping/a^n« the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the parties. 

Being weary, he sat down. 

Go, jffow away into the land of Judnh. 

The popular lords did not fiul to enlarge on the •al]je«l. 
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Under NbU d.-^Pasim V$rb9, 

The heneflt of their recantation was refosed ihem* 
Temporal rkhea are not promised to Mievers, 
Several beautiful pietures were shown ut, 
Bat^ anfortanately, the fwwwr was denied itm. 
A high compliment was paid you. 
The qtiestion has never been asked ms, 

UNDER RULE XXL — SAME CASBB. 

We thought it was thou, 

I would act the same part, if I were Atf* 

It could not have been she. 

It is not /, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be me. 

It was thought to be A^ 

If it hod been shsy she would liave told ns. 

We know it to be them, 

W/u> do you think it is f 

Whom do you suppose it to be? 

We did not know who they were. 

Thou art he whom they described. 

Impossible 1 it can't be /. 

Wm did he think you were? 

Who say ye that I am? 

UNDER RULE* XXII. — OBJEOTIVEfl, 

Let that remain a secret between you and me. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom. 
Whom did he inquire for ? I'hee. 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speakinff to ? 
I bestow my favours on whomsoever I wilL 

UNDER RULE XXIII. — INFINITIVES. 

Please to excuse my son^s absence. 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. ' 
Do you not perceive it to move ? 
Allow others to discover your merit. 
He was seen to go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER RULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

I fblt a chillinff sensation ere^ over me. 

I have heard him mention the subject. 

Bid the bovs coma in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise m made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured. 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heard. 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTS. 

/being young, they deceived me. 

Ihey remsing to comply, I withdrew. 

J%ou bdng present, he would not tell what he loMW. 

The child IS lost; and 7, whither shall I go? 

14 
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hftpp7 tM/ BUiToitnded thus with blessings ! 
**T%autool Brutus, my sou I" cried Ciesar overcome. 

Bat hit the cliieftoxn of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. — W. SeotL 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding lears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
2%eUf only tkau, directmg all our way. — Pope* 

UNDER RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVEa. 

Fim Clause— Suhjunetiw PretetU^ 

He will maintain his cause, though he lose his estate. 
They will line thee, unless thou qfer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rainm 
Let him take heed lest be/aZ2. 

On o(Hidition that he ogfne, 1 consent to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

If thou cast mo off, I snail be miserable. 

Bend them to me, if thou please, 

Watoh the door of thy lips, lest thou utter folly. 

Second Clause. — Sutyunctive ImjpeffeeL 

If I w$re to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou /e2^ as I uo, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee ainoerdy 

a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be mnre evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever voere the issue, all would be well. ^ 

If love were never feigned, it would appear to ^e scarce. 
There fell fh>m his eyes, as it vxre scoies. 
If he toere an impostor, ne must "have been detected. 
Were death denied, all men would wish to c'ie. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs I 
Though tbon wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain* 

Last Clause, — Indicative Mood, ■ 

Though he seems to be artless, he has deceived ns. 

If he Mnks as he speaks, he may safely e trusted. ' 

Though this event is strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou liyoeet tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of it provef ' 
Though he was a son, yet learned he obedienoe by the things which h^ 
snftered. 

1 knew thou wast not slow to hear. 

Under NoU 1.— Wwds of Time. 

The work v>as finished last week. 

He has been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression was formerly in use. 

I shaU be much Mliged to him if he will attend to it. 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. ^ j 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they have contiiyued with xnfi j 

now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he was speaking to his child. 
And he that had been dead, sat np and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and ?iast had patience, and fur my name's sake b(Wt !•■ 

bonred, and hast not fiunted. 
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Te win not come nnto me that ye may have life— or, Ye tootUd not come nnta 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shaU have been at school two years. 
"We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under Bute 2,—Bd(Uim TenM8» 

"We expected that he toould arrive la&t night. 

Our friends intended to meet us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have been allowed to enter. 

Under Note 8. — Permanent Propoeitioni* 

The doctor affirmed, that fever alwa^rs prodticea thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue ie its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES CORRECTED. 

LEBSON I. 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth Mm 

understandmg. 
Hv people do not consider. 
I nave never heard wlwm they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thori away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you were here. 

That elderly man, him that came in lat^, I supposed to be the superinten- 
dent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers; but their 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in U 
robbery or murder. 

There toere more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need <?? great merit. 

A wise man avoids the snowing qf any excellence in trifles. Better-;/^ 
hears to show — or, is careful not to show^ Ac 

The^r«^ and most important female quality is sweetness of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

Ifi^norance is the mother of fear, as well as o^ admiration. 

He must fear many, wJiom many fear. 

Every one jpartakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king and the queen were not at all deceived. — [Mt^ iih^ JSuU zL] 

Were there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I would rather have been informed. 

Must thou return this evening ? 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be her. 

Let him be who he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly a nseiul invention. 

That such a spirit as thou does not understand me« 

* It is no more than justice,^ quoth the farmer. 

LESSON II. 

Great improvements h<ive been made. 

What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruin. 

The account of these transactions teas incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

The number of sufferers has not been ascertainsd. 

Thtfo is one or more of them yet in oonflnameatii 
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TIm7 hftve «ftotf» the wisMt |)crt 

He spent his whole life in doing |?ood. 

They teareeljf ktnow that temperaDoe is a TirtQib 

I atn afhkid ikit I hnve laboured in vain. 

MiMhief o» itaelf doth back recoil. 

This oonatruotion poanda rather haihh, 

Wliat ia the caaRe of the Udvet* curling? 

Was it Mow, that miide the noiaef 

Let thy flock clothe the naked. 

Wisdom and kno wled^^e art granted unto thee. 

His conduct was turprmn^y strange. 

This woman taught my brother ana tns to read. 

Let your promises be such (U you can perform. 

We shall sell thetn in the state in wkieh they now aM. 

We may, kawewr^ add this observation. 

This came itUo fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, hat tie root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, y# tnhabUante of Saphir-~or, rass away, thou inhabitaat of 

Si^mir. f 

Qiva ef«ry syUaUa aad evary letter tie proper leand. 

LESSON in* 

To know exactly how irnioih mischief may bi/ ventnred upon "with impunity, 

it knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
I turned at this intelligence. 
At this stf^ of advancement, the pupil finds Uitle dificuUif in understamding 

the paasive and the neater verbs. 
I was afraid that I ahould loee the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is iSoA prettiest f 
They that [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken ffour interest. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowle dge are a precious jewel. 
My coiuin and /are requested to attend. 
/can only say, that auon is my belief. 
This is different ft*om the conscience^ being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving <^the world with peace-~or, (better,) Here 

is ground /or leaving the world with peace. 
WkUher are you all running so fasti 
'U'ln is the noblest work ofcreation. 
O^aU crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes that I visited, are partially civilized. 
Hence I conclude, theyjare in error. 
The girls^ books are neater than the hoyiP. 
I intended to transcribe it. 
8h:ill a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the nam« 

of gentleman t 
Khoda ran in, and told ihaJt Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloqnent than any oG^er Boman — or, Cicero was ike nufsi 

eioqiient of the Komans. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro t— which is but another name for rapacity. 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or not. 
After the strcntest [or strictest] sect, I lived a Pharisee. 
We have no more than five loaves and two fishes. 
I know not who it was that dd it. 
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I)ou"bt not, little though there be, 
That VW cast a crumb to thee. 

This rule is the best thcU can be given. 

I have never seen emy other "waj. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures thU we have lost. 

Post thou Know those boys ? 

Tins is a part of the estate of my und^ a father. 

Many people never learn to speak correctly. 

frume people are rash, and others timid : these apprehend too much, those too 

little. 
Is it lawful for us to rive tribute to Caesar ornatf . 
It was not worth while to preserve any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, than I was startled at the shortness of it. 
Every person is answerable for hi^ own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselves to 

>8erve you. 
I do not recollect ever t\ have paid it— the paying qf it-^the payment qf ii^ 

or, that lever paid it. 
The stoics taught that all crimes are equal. 
Every one of these theories is now exploded. - 

Any of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in which ho would be happy v 
The boy that you tkotighi ^ clever, has been detectod la stealing, 
I will meet thee there, Mthou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
These clothes do not^^ me. 
The audienoe toere vSx very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from thQ min'd wof 
Of shakM Olympus by mischance dvdfalil 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or voere many of the scholars, in the room t 

"tiSAfaXheT and mother^s consent was asked. 
Who is 'he supposed to be ? 

He is a ven^aole old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only t6 the learner, and ki^ that is in doubt, that this assistanoe is reo^ 
ommended. 

There is not the least hope of liis recovery. 

Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there is not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment Uiat a noble mind desires. 

The year in which he died is not mentiondd. 

Hat! I known it, I should i^ot have gone, 

Was it thou, that spoke to me ? 

The house Is pleasantly situated. 

He did it as privately as he possibly could. 

To subdue our passions — l%e subduing of our passions — 77ie suhrugation of 
our passior«— or. That wa subdue our passions, is the noblest ot conquests. 

James is more diligent than thou. 

Words interwoven with sisrhs found out their way. 

He appears to be exceseiAmy diffident. 

The nuirber of our days is with thee. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

Tiic circumstances of this case, are different. 

Well for us, if some other such men should rise ! 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 

The chief captain, fearing that Paul would be pulled into pieces by them, com- 
manded the Boldiors to go down, and to take hmi by force fh>m among 
them. 

2T* 
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NftT, weep notf centle Eros ; there are 10 ub 
Ounelves to end ouraelves. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Ar* there, then, more true rtligiona thtin one ? 

The lawB of Lycui^gus but eabstituted inseasiblUty/^Tr enjoyment. 

Raiu is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, exhibits a natural indication 

of corporeal want. 
There is much truth in AtcSuimU observation. 
Adopting tho doctrine irt which ho had been taught— or, Adopting the doo* 

tnne which had been taught Jiim. 
ThiH tibrary contained more thaniice hvndred (honeand volumes. 
The Coptic alphabet was one oV tho blest that were formed. 
There are many evidences otmerCe proncuess to vice. 
To perceive nothing, and? not to perceive, are the same — or, To perceive 

nothing, is tbo same at not to perceive. 
The king of France or </ England, was to be the umpire. 
He mav DC sud to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, consequently, he it 

entiued [or, to be erdUled] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon^s house, find were etanding before the 

gate. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 

Thai the art of printing was then unknown, was a circumstance in some re- 
spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to run into, is a desire to 

make children learn all things. 
It requires few talents to wliich most men are not bom, or which, at least, 

thetf may not acquire. 
Nor was rhilip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most of the leading men in Greece. 
The GreekH, fearing to be surrounded, wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them, 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and 

riches, upon the enjoyvng ofo\xT superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother. 
Nor one despise and grieve an other. 

Such is the refage of our youth and age ; 
At first from hope, at last from vacancy — or, 

8uch is the refage of our youth and age; 
0/ that from hope, qf this from vacancy. 

Triumphant Sylla! couldst thou then divine. 
By aught but Komana Rome should thus be laid! 
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APPENDIX I. 

(ORTHOGRAPHY.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES, 

In t'lo first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
sounds of the English langnage, were duly enumerated and explained ; for 
these, as well as the letters themselves, are few, and may be fully stated in 
few words : but, since we often express the same sound in many different 
ways, and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
Bounds, — or, it mav be, no sound at all, — any adequate account of the powers 
of the letters considered severally according to usage, — ^that is, of the sound 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in practice, 
— must, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the following particulars 
have been reserved to be given here as an Appendix, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

The terms long and shorty which are often used to denote certun vowd 
soundSi being also used, with a different import, to distinguish the qtumtUy 
of syllables, are frequently misunderstood : for which reason, we have often 
eubstitutea for them the terms open and close, — the former, to denote the 
Bound usually given to a vowel when it forms or ends an accented syllable: 
as, ha, be, bi, bo, bu, by,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes wnen closed by a consonant; as, ab^ d>, ib, ob^ ub, 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A has/owr* sounds properly its own: — 

1. The English, open, or long «; as mfame,fa'oour, efficacious. 

2. The French, close, or short a* as in bat, banner, batance, 

8. The Italian, or middle a ; as \vl far, father, aha, comma, scoria^ eqfa, 
4. The Butch, Old-Saxon, or broaa a ; as in toaU, toarm, footer, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH A. 

The only proper diphthong in which a is put first, is the word ay, meaning 
pes; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e, 

Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of dose 
a; as in Balaam, Oanaan, Isaac, 

JE, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the sound oXopen or long « ^* as in GoRsar, cenigma,p^tan ; sometimea 
that of chse or short e; as in a^hoffresis, dicBresis, d ccetera. Some authora re- 
ject the a, and write Uesar, enigma, Ac. 

Ai, an improper diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long a ; as 
in vaU, sail, vain. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in chilblain, mortmain ; but oftencr takes the sound of 
dose or short i; as in certain, curtain, mountain, villain : in said, saith, again, 
and against, that of close e; and in the name Britain, that of close v.. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now frequently 
written, as it is pronounced, ^aiZ; and in the adjective extraordinary, and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent. 

* Some writers distinguish from the first of these Bounds the grav6 sound of A 
haard in oare^fuir, there, Ac But Walker teaches no difierenoe. 
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Au, on improper diphthong, is generally sounded like broad a; as ii^ 
cauM| eau^ht. Before n and an other ^nsonant, it has the soond of middU 
a/ as in autU^fiaunt. launeh, laundry. Gauge is proDoonced gage. 

AWy an improper diphthong, is always soiindea like broad a; as in draw^ 
drawn^ dratei. 

Ay., an improper diphthong, like at, has the sound of open or long a; as in 
day^ pay, dday : in tayst and taye, that of dose e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BBQINNINO WITH A. 

Awe is aonnded a«, like hroad a. Aye, an adverb signtijing aheaye, liaa 
the sound of open a only, being different, both in Bound and spelling, from 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly coufounded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 

The consonant B has but one sound ; as in hoy, robber, eub. 

B is silent before t or after m in the same sellable ; as in ddi. debtor, doubt, 
dumb, lamb, eUmb, tomb. It is heard in eubme, fine, but not m »ubue, oun- 
niug. 

III. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant O'has two sounds ; the one hard, like that of h, the other 
mft, or rather kitnng, like that of a. 

C, before a,o,u,l,r,t, or when it ends a syllable, is ^nerally hard like k; 
as in can, come, curb, day, crab, act, action, accent, Jtaecul. 

^before e, i, or y, is luwoys soft Uke e: as in cent, civU, decency, acid. 

In a few words c takes the flat sound of a, like that of z; as in dieeem, 
tt(fiee, aacrifice, aioe. 

(7 before ea^ ia, ie, io, or ecu, when the accent precedes, sounds like M ; as 
in ocean, apectal, apecies, graeioua, cetaceoua. 

CiB silent in czar, csarina. victuala, indict, m/uade, corpuade. 

Gh is generolly sounded like ^ ; as in church, chance, child. But in words 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of ik; as in trader, 
scheme, catechiae, diorua, chyle, peUriareh, drueikma, magna charta : except ia 
chart, charter, charity. Gh, in words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of ah; as in dtaiacj machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced arh; as in arekiveat archangd, arehi- 
pdago: eaujept in arched^ archer, archery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
IS pronounced artchf as m archmahop, archduke. 

uh is silent in adiium, patch, dratmn; unsettled in achedtUe, 

TV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant J), is heard in dog, eddy, did. 
J), in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonanL takes the sound 
of ^, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, att^ed, cracked, tripped, paaaed ; 




generally sounds like 
verdure, arduous, education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel ^hos three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open or long ; as in me, mere, menial, mdodioua. 

2. The close or short ; as in men, merry, ebony. 

8. The obscure or faint ; ua in open, garden, shovd, able. This third sound 
is scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

£Jnal is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the preceding vowel 
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or diphthong ; as in age, eve, ice, ore. Ezcept-^1. In the words, he, he, me, we^ 
she, and the, in which it has the open sonna. 2. In Greek ana Latin words, 
in which it has its ox>en^o\ind, and forms a distinct syllable ; as in Penelope, 
PasipJiae, Oyanee, Garaaphie, Arsinoe, apostrophe, cataittrophe, simile, extem- 
pore, epitome. 8. In the terminations ere, gre^ Pre, in which it has the sound 
oi close u ; as in a4n^, meagre, centre. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, or after st or ih, generally preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here, pine, cone, tune, 
ihyms, haste, clothe ; except in syllablee nnaocented ; as the Ia»>t of genuine ; 
and in a few monosyllabics ; as hade^ are, were, gone^ shonsy one, done, give, 
live, shove, love, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH E. 

^before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an improper ^vph" 
thong, or else belonj^ to a separate syllable. 

Ha, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open «; as mear,fear, tea : 
frequently, like close e; osiix earl, head, health: sometimes, like open a; as in 
steak, bear,/orstvear : rarely, like middle a; as in heart, hearth, hearken. JBa 
unaccented, sounds like close u: as in vengeance, pageant. 

Ee, an improper diphthong, lias the sound or open e; as in ed, sheep, tree* 
The contractions e'er and ne^er, are pronounced air and nair. 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in m^ veil: 
frequently, like open 6/ as in aeeeU, either, neither, setze: sometimes, like cpen 
i: as in height, sleiqht: often, in unaccented syllabloA, like close i; as in 
/oHign,fotfeU, surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like dose € ; as in he^er, nonpareil. 

M, an improper diphthong, in people sounds like opens; in /eqf,/eofment, 
leopard, jeopardy, like close e ; in yeoman^ like openo; in George, georgic, like 
sMe Oy* in dungeon, pundheon, sturgeon, dbo., like dose u. Feoa,jeodal,/eoda- 
torv, are now written as they are Y>ronouncQd, feud, feudal, /sudatory, 

£u and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u ; as in feud, deuce ; jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs^ when initial, sound like y^u. Nouns be- 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A European, a ewer. After r or rh, eu and ew are oommonly sounded like 
oo: as in drew^rew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and skrewshury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and strew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most oommonly pronounced, show, straw. 

ihf, accented, has the sound of open a; as in hey, prey, mirvey: unaccented, 
St has the sound of open #/ as in aUey, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nounoed, iee, lee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH B. 

Eau, a French triphthong, sounds like openo; as in heau, flambeau, port' 
manteau, bureau r except in beauty, and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like oj^n u. 

Eou is a combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, especially 
after corg; as in erus-torceous, gorgeous. Walker, in his Bbvming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in all of which he 
separates these vowels; as \n extra-ne-oia. And why, in his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as /'o^^-od-^ni. 9 in four syllables, 
and \er-barceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after o 
or g, unite these vowels; after the other consonants, separate them. 

Ewe is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronunciation 
yoe should be carefully avoided. 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open i. 

VI. OF THE LETTER F. 

^Tba consonant i^has one unvaried sound, which is heard In fan, effort, 
tU^: except <f, which, whan simple, is pronounced ov, 

14* 
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VIL OF THE LETTER G. 

Tho eooBonuit O hsA two sonnda ; the one hardy gnttoral, and pecnliar to 
thU letter ; tue otiier m^fl^ like tbat of^. 

bet'ora «« o, u. l^r, or at the end of a word, is bard ; as in gatney gone, 
guU, g'Mry, gmct, log, bug. ^ . , t. . , . 

Q b J tore «, t, or y, w soil; as in gem, ganger, elegy. Except— 1. In get, 
gice, gewgaw, jinqer* Aod a few other words. 2. When a syllable is added to 
A word eudiug in g: as, ^«^, longer ; fog, foggy. 

O is Bilent before f» or » in the same sellable; as iupkUgm, apothegm, 
gnaw, reeign, 

0. when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as in resign, wp- 
fugn, impregn. 

Oh at the beginninj? of a word has the sound of g hard; as in ghost, 
ghostly, ghastly : in other sitoations, it is generally silent; as in high, nughty, 
plo'iok. Dough, through 

Ohjtnalaometimei sounds like/; as in lavgh, rough, tough : and some- 
times, like g hard; as in burgh. In hough, lough, sJumgh, it sounds like k; 
thus, hock, luck, sftocL 

VIII. OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant ff, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
crly uttered,) is little more than on aspirate breathing. It is heard in hat, 
hit, hot, hut, adhere. 

II at tho beginning of words is always sounded ; except in heir, herb, 
honest, honouTyhospital, hostler, 7iour, humble, hvmour, and their oompounda. 

//after r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric, 

y/final, preceded bj a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent; as in 
ah, Sarah, Ninsoeh. 

IX. OF THE LETTER I. 

The vowel /has three sounda, each perhaps properly its own : — 

1. The open or lon^ ; as in ljfe,fine, iim4.find, bind, child, mild, mJd,pint, 
This is a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to the sound of middle a and 
that of open e qniukly united. 

2. The clo^e or short; as in ink, think, sinking. 

8. The feeble; as in divest, doctrinal, diversity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it oocnra 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
where it is open or long ; as in literati. In some words, (principally from 
other modern languages,) i has the full sound of open e, under the accent; &a 
in Porto Rico, mMhine, magazine, antique, shire. 

Accented t followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
long to separate syllables : as in pliant, diet, satiety, vioUt, pious. 

Unoeceuted i followed oy a vowel, has its feeble sound; as in sagMUats^ 
vbedient, various, dbstemUnts. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING TVTTH L 

/, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel which 
follows, and ia often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
Ihong ; as in fustian, quotient, question. The terminations eion, sion, and 
tion, are generally pronounced sntin : cious and tiotis are pronounced shus. 

le is commonly on improper diphtnong. le final has ttie sound of open i; 
AS in die, lie, pie, tie. le medial generslly has the sound of open e; as in 
grief, thief, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
closes. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and iew, sound like open u: as in lisu^ adieu, mevf^ t^ 
view. 
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The three vowels iou, in the tennination u>t/«, often fall into one eyllablo 
and form a triphthong. There are two hundred and forty-five words of this 
endinff ; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
sever^ puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such as/aa-tid-v-ous 
and per-Jid-iouSf con-ta g^i-oua and sac-n-le-gious. After c, . ^, t, or a;, these 
vowels should coalesce ; as in gra-ciotiSj re-li-gious., veju-a^iotis, ob-wxe-iausy 
and about two hundred other words. After tne other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synseresis in poetry ;) as in du- 
H-ouSf o-dir'OuSi va^HrOtiSj en-virOit8, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant J always has the sound of soft g^ or otdsih ; as injoy^jew^* 
except in AalUlujah, better written as it is pronounced, haUehtiah, 

XI. OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant ^ has the sound of <; hard; and occurs where e would have 
its soft sound : as in keep, kind, smoky. 

^before n is silent; as in knaveylknowj knuckle. It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com- 
poonds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, brickkiln, 
foMnife, Akkvh, Buhki, HahaJckuh C before it doubles the sound, ana 
Bizortens the preceduig vowel ; as in cocHe, tncked, 

XII. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant Z has a soft liquid soimd ; as in Une^ lily, roUy/oUow. 

L is sometimes silent ; as in alvM, almond, calf, chalk, could, would, should^ 

XIII. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant M has but one sound ; as in map, murm/ur, mammon. M 
before n^ at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnason^ Mnemosyne^ 
nmemonics. Comptroller is pronounced, controller. 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant iThas two sounds : the pure ; as in nun, banner, cannon ; 
and the ringing sound of no; as in ihin^, mangle, conquer, congress, singing, 
tmnkling, xhe latter sound should be carefully preserved in ail words end- 
ing in ing ; and in such others as require it. 

i\^^?taf preceded by m, is silent; as in hymn, solemn. 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

The vowel has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as in no, note, opiate, opacity, domain. 

2. The close or short ; as in riot, nor, torrid, dollar. 
8. The slender; as in prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. . 

in many words sounds like dose u; bb in love, shohe, son, come, nothing, 
dost, attorney, gallon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often* sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
#; as in mason, person. One is pronounced unm; and once, wunce. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

Oa, an improper diphthqnff^ has th^ soui^d of open oi as in boat, coal, roach t 
except in ^raa{2 and ^roo^, which have the sound di^^roadf. a. 
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0<an improper diphthong, when final, has the 8<mnd of open o; as ib 
doej/oe^ Otroe: except in €anoe. thoe^ pronounoed canoo^ »hoo, (E^ a Latia 
diphthong, generally aoonda hke open «,; as in ArUaeiyJ'atus: sometimes, 
like clo§e « ; as m/aUd. Borne auti.or8 reject the o, and ^rntAfetidy &c. 

Oi is generally a proper diphthong, uniting tl^ sound of doie o or broad «, 
and thttt of opens; as in bou, eoU, »oily r^jouse. But the Towels sometimes 
belong to separate syllahles: as in mUm* Oi unaccented, sometimes has tho 
Boond of €lo$ei; as in awtrdupoit, eonnoimury tortoise. Choir is now fre^ 
qnently written as it is pionoauced, ^vtrc 

00. an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o; as ia 
€oo, too, woo, fool, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, good, wood, stoody 
woU; that of dote u, in hlood and flood* and that of open o, in door andfloor. 

Ou is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of dose o, and thafi 
of u soanded as detMer oor oo : rs in bound found mrnnd, ounce, thou, 
Ou is also an improper diphtnong ; and as such, it hfis six sounds:— > 

1. That otdoee i» / as in rough, toughj young, fiouridu 

2. That of broad a; as in ougkl, bouaht, thought. 

8. Tliat of open o; as in court, dough, jour, though. 
4. Tliat ofmeo; only in cou^h, trough, louoh, shovgh, 
h. Thst of ehfuier ooroo; as in eoup, you, through, 
6. Tiiat of 00, shortened ; only in would, oould, should^ 

Ow generaily sounds like tho proper diphthong ou; 9b in brown, dowry^ 
mow, shower : out it often has the sound of open o / as in ienoWf show, stow, 
Og is sounded like oi ; as in joy, toy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in tho word manoeuvre, which is pro-' 
nounced in £^lish man-oo-imr. Owe is an improper triphthong, in which 
the o <mly is heard, and with its long open sound. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard mpen, sup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as m psalm, recehot, corps, 

Ph generally aonnds like/ ; as in phuosophy. In Stephen and nephew^ph 
has the sound of v. The h after p, is silent m diphthong, triphthong, naphtha, 
ophthalmie; and both the p and the h are silent la apcphihegm, pn^isis, 
fhthieifioL From the last three words, ph is sometimes dropped. 

XVIL OF THE LETTER q. 

The consonant Q has the sound of £, and is always followed by the vowel 
«, which, in words purely JSngUeh, is sounded like to; as in queen, quarter, 
rtquest. In some words of M^nch origin, the u is sUent ; as in coquet, Hquor, 

burlesque, 

XVm. OF THE LETTER R 

The consonant^, atthe^ beginnin;* of word?, Las a rough sound; as in 
rose, roam; in other situations, a smoother one ; ad iu proud, harrow, barber,, 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant 8 has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in ead, sister, thus : and a 
fiat' sound, like that of «; as in rose, dismal, 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the sharp consonants, is al' 
ways sharp ; as in see, steps, cUffs, sits, stocks, smiths, 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
by a sharp consonant, is generally flat ; as in eyes, trees, beds, bags, cahes, tSs 
is generally sharp. 
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Sj in the termination sion, takeO^e sonnd of thy after a consonant ; as la 
aspeniony session : and that of zhy after a vowel ; as in invaaiony elision. 
S is silent in isUy islandy aisky demesne, viscount. 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general soand of the consonant T, is heard in iimey leUer, »ei, 

T, immediately after the accent, takes the sound of ^A, before Uy and geo' 
eralij also before eou : as in mUurey featurey virt/uey rigJUeouSy courteous : when 
« or a; precedes, it takes this somid before ia or io; aa in fustiany bastion, 
mixtion. But the general sound of t after the accent, when rollowed hyi ana 
an other vowel, ia that o{sh; as in creationy patient, caviious. 

Sfis sometimes silent; as in ofteny rustle, whistle. 

Th represents an elementary sound. It is either sharp, as in thing, eiHoal, 
thinJketh ^ or flat, as in thisy whither, thither. 

Th initial is sharp ; as in thank: except in than, that, the. thee^ their, them, 
then, thence, there, these, they, thine, this, thither, those, thou, thtis, iXy^ and their 
oompounda. 

Th fined is also sliarp; as in sotUh: except in beneath, booth, with, and sev" 
eral verbs in th, whicli are frequently (and more properly) written with finjd 
e ; as in soothe^ smoothsy bequeathe. 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as in 
moarUiy, athwart: except in oreUiren, buriheny foHker, farthing, murther, 
northern, toorlhy. 

Th between two vowels, is ffenerally flat in words purely English ; as in 
uihery neither y whither : and sharp in words f^om the leamed languages ; as 

atheist^ethery method. 

Th'm Thames, Thomas, ihyme, adhma, phthisic, and their oompoands, is 
pronounced like t. 

XXL OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel U has three sonnds properly its own :- 



S 




ZT forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sonnd to you, and 
leouires the article a, and not an, before it; as, a union. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, biesy. Their compounds are similar. 

After r or rh. open u, and the diphthong ue and ui, take the sound of oo^ 
M in rude, rhubarb, rue, rv^uX, fruit, frutitftd. 

DIPHTH0N08 BBGINNINO WITH U. 

Uy^ in the proper diphthongs ua, ue^ ui. uo, uy, has the sound of w, or oo 
feeole ; as in persuade, queryy queUy qu%ety languid, piote, obloquy. 

Ud^ an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of middle a ; as in ^ttard, 
gitfirdian * 2. of close a; as in guarantee, piquant : 3. of dbscvre e; as in vio- 
tuaU and its compounds : 4. of open u; as in mantuamaher, 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in blue, ensue, 
ague: 2. of close e; as in guest: 8. of obscure e; as in league, cntiqve. 

Ui, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open i; as guidey guile : 
S. of close i; as in eondvU, eirouit: Z. of open u; as In Juice, suit. 

Uify an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open y; as in buy: *2, of 
feeble y, or cpen e feeble / as in plaguy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BBOmNING WITH U. 

Ual is pronounced like loay ; as in guai-a-cumy quaUy quaint, 
Uaw is sounded like toa in water ; asin squawy a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of way, as in Pa-ra-guay * except in quay, which Walkei 
pronoonoes kee, 
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Uiea and km are sounded wte ; as in queasy, quur, aqueal^ aqustaa, 
Uoi and uoy are sounded woi ; as in quoUy ouoy. 

XXII OF THE LETTER V. 

The consonant F always has a sound like that of /flattened; as in love, 
9iiUur4, It is never silent. 

XXIII. OF THE LETTER W. 

TT, as a eonsanarUt has the sound heard in vdnej win^ being a sound less 
▼ocal than that of oo, and depending more upon the lips. 

W before h^ is pronounced as if it followed the A; 'as in whUy when. Ee- 
fore r it is always silent : as in wraih^ wrench : so in whole^ whoop^ sword^ 
antwer, two, 

Wi» never used alone as a vowel : except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to oo ; as in Cktmi Otmp. In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
the power of t« / as in brow: but it is fVeqaently silent; as iufioia, enow^ dtc. 

Wy when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a consonant, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs beginning with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a sharp sound, like is; os .in ox: and aJkU one, like 
gg :aB m exampie, 

X is sharp, when it ends an accented sellable; as in exU, exoeUenoe: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
€xpoundy expunge. 

Xunaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exist, exe^. 

J^ initial, in Greek proper names, has the sound of s;; as in Xanthus, JCan^ 
tiffpe, Xeitophon, Xerxes. 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

JI as a consonant, has the sound heard in yard, youth ; being rather lesa 
vocal than the feeble sound oft or y, and serving merely to modify that of a 
flucceeding vowel, with which it is ouickl^ united. 

1^, as a vowel, nas the same eounas as t .* — 

1. The open or long; as in cry, thyme, cycle. 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic. 

8. The feeble ; (like open e feeble ;) as in cymar, eydoidal, mercy. 

The vowels i and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 

circumstances; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for the 

other: as in cUy, cities; tie, tying ; easy, easily, 

Y, before a vowel heard in the same syllable, is reckoned a consonant ; we 

have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphthongs commencing with this letter. 

XXVL OF THE LETTER Z. 

Tha consonant Z always has the Bound of s fiat} as in breeae^ zensitJL 



APPENDIX II. 

(ETTMOLOGT.) 

OF THE DEEIVATION OF WORDS. 

Derivation is a species of Etymolo^, which explains the various methods 
by which those derivative words which are not formed hy mere grammatical 
Inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, may be 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be compounds or 
uerivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxon^ Latin, Greek, 
and French languages, will throw much light on this subject. Btlt as the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those languages, we shall not 
go beyond the precincts of our own^ except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our defimtive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to form 
English derivatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
IS unknown, are amoDg those transitory things which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The fabric of the English language is 
undoubtedly of Saaxm origin ; but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the Saxons, when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
accurately known. It was probablv a - dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, This 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, being the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman French, and from the more polished 
languages of^<?«wand Greece, to form the modem English, The speech of 
our rude aind warlike ancestors thus gradually improved, as Chnstianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
evriy as the tenth century, it became a language capable of expressing all the 
eenliments of a civilized people. From the time oi Alfred, its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can scarcely be called 
Mifflish till about the thirteenth century. And for two or tiiree centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, gradually improving by means upon which we 
cannot here dilate, it at length became what we now find it, a language, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 

The following is an explanation of the Saxon letters employed below : 

abcdefghijklmnop q 
abcbep;!)! kimnopep 

rst th uvwxyz. 
.ji p c Cor]? u V p X f . ^ 

SECTION I. — ^DERIVATION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Ebme TooJce, the is the Saxon Ce from Bean to iaJce ; and Is 
nearly equivalent in meaning to that or those. We find it written in ancient 
works, pe, se, see, ye, t:e, &e, ))e, and che ; and, tracing it through what wo 
suppose to be the otaest of these forms, we rather consider it^the imperative 
of peon to see, 

2. An is the Saxon cen, one, an, onx ; and, bv dropping n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a, Gawvn Douglas, an ancient English wnter. wrote ans, even 
before a consonant ; as, *^Ans book,''— "uin« lang apere,"— "ulfM volume," 
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SECTION n. — DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

In 3%gU9hf NonnA are derived from nouus, from acyectives, from Torbc^ 
or from participles. 



feUow* 
senate^ 



I. Nouns are derived ftt)m Nouna in several different ways : — 

1. Bv adding ihip^ dom^ ris, wick, oTj <Ue. hood, or kmd: as, felUnD, 

tihip; hing, kmadcn* bishop, bishopric; bailiff, or baUy, bauiwick\ ^ 

senator; Utrareh, tetrarchate; child, childhood; God, Godhead, These geoo* 
rally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding ian: as, mtisiCf musician; physic, physician. These gene* 
lilly denote profession. 

8. By adding y or try: as, slave, slavery ; /ool, foolery ; scene, scenery; cut* 
Ur, cutlery; grocer, grocery. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artincer^s wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ode: o&, patron, patroMtge; porter, porterage; band^ 
bandojie ; lemon, lemonade. 

6. By adding kin, let, ling, ock, d, or erei: as, VainJI), lambkin; river, rivw 
let; duck, ducBing; hiU, hillock; run, runnel; cock, cockereL These denote 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By iulain? ist: as, psalm, psalmist; botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or an other noun, and tbrming a compoond 
word : as, hoUday, foreman, statesman, tradesman, 

8. ^y prefixing Ms, %n, non, or un, to reverse the meaning : as, order, dis- 
order ; consistency, inconsistency ; observance, nonobseroance ; truth, untruth. 

9. By prefixing counter, signifying against or opposite: as, attraction^ 
eounter-aUraction ; bond, counter-bond, 

10. By adding ess, ir, or ine, to change mascnlines to i^minines : as^ heir, 
heiress ; project, prophetess ; abbot, al>^/es3 ; tedator, testatrix ; hero, herome, 

11. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways: — 

1. By addin- ness, ity, ship, dom, or hood: as, good,^goodne» ; real, reality; 
hard, hardnhipi wise, wisdom ; false, falsehf<od, 

2. By changing t into ce or ey: as, radiant, radiance; consequent, eons^ 
guence ; flagrant, fiagrancy ; current, currency, 

8. By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th: as, lon^, length; 
broad, h'eadth; high, height. The nouns included under these three heads, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are ctdled abstract nouns. 

4. By adding ard: as, drunk, drunkard; duU, duUard, These denote 
the character of a person. 

6. By adding ist : as, sensual, sensualist ; roffal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, a(l«'*cted. or attached, to something. 

6. By adding c, f!ie Latin endinsr of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an : as, MiUonian, Miltoniana ; i. e., MUtonian things—maltitexa 
relating to Milton, 

III. Nouns are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ment, ance, ure, or age: as, punish, punisJiment; repent, nt- 
pentance ; forfeit, fo/feU are ; stow, stowage; equip, equipage, 

2. By changing the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sion, iion, oHon, or 
iiion: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, pretension; invent, 
invention; create, creation ; omit, omission; provide, provision ; reform, r^or^ 
mation ; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the thing 
done. 

3. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunter; vrrUe, toriter ; coUect, coUeetoTm 
These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in orthography, but different In 
pronunciation ; as, a house, to house ; a reb^el, to reba^ : a rec'ard, to record',, 
ooraetimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguisned only by the con- 
struction r as, tove, to love; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep. 

IV Nouns are often derived from PaHieipies in ing* Such nouns are 
usually distinguished from participles, only by their construction: as, % 
meetitig, the understanding, murmttrings, di^nttvtgs. 
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SECTION III. — ^DERIVATION OP ADJECmVES. 

In EngUahy Adjectives are derived from nouns, fVom adjecUves, from 
Verbs, or trom participles. 

I. -Adjectives are derived froTC^Nimns In eeveral difTerent ways : — 

1. By addinff ota^ ioua, eotts^ y^ ey^ iCj al^ ical, or ine: (someUmes with an 
omission .or cBaDge of some of tne mial letters :) as, danger ^ dangerous ; 
glory, glorious; right, righteous* rock, rocky ; cla^, dayey ; poet, poetic ; na- 
tion, national; method, methodical; vertex, vertical: clergv, clerical; ado- 
tnant, adamantine. Adjectives thus formed, generally apply the propertied 
of their primitives to the nouns to which thev relate. 

2. By adding ful: as, fear, fearful; cheer, cheerful; grace, gracefuL 
These denote abundanoe. 

8. By adding some: as, burden, burdensome ; game, gamesome, Thtoe de- 
note pienty. but with some diminution. 

4. By aadiug en : as, oak, oaken ; silk, siUken. These generally denote the 
matter of which a thini^ is made. 

5. By addinff ly or mA / 9R, friend, friendly ; chUd, cMldish, Theae denote 
resemblance ; for Iv signifies Uke. 

6. By adding aHe or ibie : as, fashion, fcuhionaUe ; access, aeoessiUe, But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, houseless; death, deathless. These denote 
|}rivation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives from proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American ; England, English ; Dane, Danish ; Fortrtgcd, Partugttese ; Flato, 
J^latonie, 

9. By adding ed: as, saint, sainted; bigot,Jbigoted, These are participial, 
And are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds ; as, three^ 
Med, bare-footed, long-eared, hundred-handed, fiat-nosed. 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina- 
tion: OR, paper currency; a gold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These denoto 
quality with some diminution. 

2. ^y prefizlE^ dis, in, or un t as, honesty dishonest ; consistent, inconsis- 
tent; vfise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

8. By adding y or ly: as, swarth, swarthy; good, goodly. Of these there 
are but few ; for almost all derivatives of the latter fonn, are adverbs. 

III. Adjectives are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By aading able or ible : (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) as, perish, perishable; vartf, variable; convert, convertible; divide, 
divieible. These denote susceptibility. 

2. By adding ive or ory: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) aa, elect, elective; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; defame, defamatory. 

3. Words ending in ate. are mostly verbs : bat some of them may be em- 
ployed as adjectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobatt^ 
oompUeate. 

IV. Adjectives are derived from Participles in the following ways :— 

1. By prefixing tin : as, unyielding, unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle Avith some word which does not belong to 
the verb ; as, wa'^faring, hollow-sounding, long-drawn. 

8. Participles onen become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
iectives are distinguished from ]:>articiple9 onlv by the construction : as, " A 
lasting ornament ;"— " The starving chjmist ;"— «» Words of learned length.'* 

SECTION IV. — ^DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

T. The English Pronouns are all of Saxon origin. The following appeara 
to be their derivation : — 
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£og. 7, mjf or fiiiiM, me; we^ cur or 0vr«y ub, 

8az« iCt • mm, mc; pe, ujie, uf. 

£iig. <A<M(, lAy or ^um, M«0; ^0, ^r or yotfrt, ^«?k. 

6ax. 5Uf Chit C^e; zo, ^o^x^ eop. 

£ng. iU, Atf, Aim; thgyy their or thein, (henu 

fiox. h«f h^r» liiDi; hi, hlfia, or heo]ui» hem. 

£n;. 4A«, A^, or A«r«, her; ihey^ ihtir or iheira^ them. 

6ax. heo, liejw or h^jta, hep ; hi, hijia, or heojia, liem. 

Eng. it, itt, it; (hey, their or theirs, them. 

6ax. IiiC, , hfT, liiC ; hi, hijia, or Iwopa, hem. 

The plnnJa and oblir^no cases do not all appear to be regnlar derivativsi 
from tue nominative sinffnlar. Many of these pronouns, as well as a vast 
nomber of other words ot frequent use in the language, were variously writ- 
ten by the old English and Axiglo-Saxon authors. He who traces the history 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
Jbape more : — 

I. I, J, T, y, ^, 1, io, che, ich, ic ; — irr, mi, min, ions, myne, myn, m^n; — 
JO, mee, me, meh, mco, mech ; — we, wee, ve, pe ; — oub or odbs, oure, ujie^ 
ore, urin, uren, ome, user, usser, usses, usse, nssum ; — os, ous, vs, up) uss, 
vsic, usich, usig, usih. 

5. Thou, thoue, thow, thowo, thn, Ba, ]>u ;— thy, thi, thin, tbinx, thyne, 
thyn, Bin, }>m;— theb, the, theh, thee, 5e l>e; — ye, yee, ze, zee, gc, ghe; — 
TouB or TOVEs, youTc, zour, jour, joure, hure, eopeji ;— you, youe, yow, jou, 
lou, on, 114, luh, eop, iow, geow, eowih^ eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— his, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, ts, h^, h^r;— 
mif, hine, hen, hyne, hiene, hien, hym, h^m, im, hmi ;— toky, thay, thai, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, big, hyg, h^, hi j. hi ;— their or 
THEiBs, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, hire, 
h^ia, Beopa, ]7eojia, hcora ;— them, theym, thym, thaym, thaim, thame« tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, horn, eom, him, hi, hig. 

4. She, shee, sche, sclio, sho, shoe, pcse, r^o, heo, hio, hin ; — ^eeb, [poe- 
Bcasive,] bur, hir, hire, hyr, byre, bjTie, h^Aa? bejia ;— her, [objective,] hir, 
hire, hen, h vre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hyt, hytt, yt, yt, bit, le, bin. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is from tke perfect participle of bs&can, to name, and signifies M« eaid; 
but Dr. Alexander Murruy makes it the neuter of a declinable adjective, 
"be, heo, hita, thisy—Htet, Europ, Lang., Vol. i, p. 815. 

II. The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed 
through similar clumgea, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, bo, whn, hwa,wua, hua, qua, quba, bpa, hue; — whose, who^s, 
whos, quhois, qubais. quhase, bpeef ; — whom, wbome, qiihum, qubome, 
bwom, hpam, bwsem, nwsene, bwone. 

2. Which, whiche, whyche, wliilch, wycb, quilcb, quilk, qubHk, bwile, 
bpilc, bwylc, liwclc, wliilK, builic, bvilc. 

8. What, bwat, bweet. hwet, qnhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is regarded by some as a neuter derivative from the masculine 
or feminine wha, who. It may have been thence derived, but, in modern 
£ugllsh, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is thcet, or faec. Home Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect participle of theon, to take. This 
derivation is doubtfal. 

From its various uses, the word that is called sometimes a pronoun, some- 
times an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect to derivon 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it; was formerly 
applicable to a plural noun ; as, " That holy ordresJ*^ — I>r. Martin. 

SECTION V. — DERIVATION" OF VERBS. 

In EnglUih, Verbs are derived from nonns, from adjectives, or fix>m verba. 
I. Verbs are derived from Kouns in the following ways : 
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1. By adding iee^ iaty en, or aie: as, author, aMorke; enUCy criticise; 
lenatk, lengthen; origin, originate. The termination tie is of Greek origin; 
and ise, of French : the former should be generally preferred in forming 
English derivatives ; bat ue usually terminates such verbs as are essentially 
formed by means of prefixes ;' as, aHae, dieguiae, advise, circumcise, despise^ 
surmise^ comprise, compromise, enterprise. 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e: as, advice, advise; bath^ 
IcUhe; breath, breathe. 

II. Verbs are derived from Adjectives in the following ways : — 

1. By adding en, ate, otiee: as, de^, deepen; domestic, domesticate; civH, 
civilize. 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form: as, warm, to 
warm; dry, to drv; black, to bla<^ : fonvard, to forward. 

III. Verbs are aerived ircm Veros in the following ways : — 

1. By prefixing dis or un, to reverse the meaning: e&, please, displease f 
qualify, disqualify ; fasten, unfasten; muzzle, unmtaale. 

2. By prefixing a, be, for, fore, mis, over, out, under, up. or wUh: as, rise, 
arise sprinile, besprinkle; aid, forbid ; see, foresee; Uike^ mistake; look^ 
overlook; run, outrun; go, undergo .* hold, uphold; draw, wUhdraw. 

SECTION VI. — DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All English Participles are derived from Enolish verbs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etymology ; and when foreign participles are in- 
troduced into our language, tney are not participles with us, but belong to 
some other part of speecl^ 

SECTION VIL — ^DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In English, many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding ly, 
which is an abbreviation for hke: as, candid, eandidly; sordid, sordidly. 
Host adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed from two or more English words; 
as, herein, thereby, to-day, always, already, elsewhere, som£times, wherewithaL 
The formation and the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a ; as, Abreast, 
abroad, across, afresh, away, ago, awry, astraff. 

4. Needs, as an adverb, (meaning necessarily,) is a contraction of need is; 
prithee, oil pray thee; alone, of <ul one; only, of one like; anon, of in one 
[instant] ; never, ofne ever; [not ever]. 

5. - Very is from the French veray, or vrai, true. **StiU,'*'' says Tookc, " is 
from the imperative of the Saxon fcellan, to put ;''^ and ^^ Else is ft-om the 
imporative oi aleran, to dismiss^ Bather is the compamtive of the ancient 
ratkf soon. 

SECTION Vm. — ^DERIVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English C'^njunotions are mostly of Saxon origin. The best diction- 
aries of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in Saxon 
characters ; but Home Tboke, in his Diversions of PurUy,- a learned and 
curious work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many other English particles to Saxon verbs or participles. 
The following derivations, so far as they partake of such speculations, aro 
offered piuciprlly on his authority : — 

1. Although, signifying admit, allow, is fVom all and though; the latter* 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to allow. 

2. As, an obsolete conjunction, signifying i/", or grant, i& the imperative of 
the Saxon verb anan, to grant. 

8. And, denoting addition, is said by Tooke to come from an-ab, the imr 
perative of anan-ab, to grant to, to add. 

4. As, according to Dr. Johnson, is from the Teutonic als; but J. H, 
Tooke sajrs that als itself is a contraction for dU and the original particle «• of 
%s, meaning i^ that, or which» 
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6. BwAns, metnioff hy eams$, is from he (Saxon for by) and cawe. 

0. BoTHf the two, w from the pronominal adjective both; which, acooidin^ 
lo /v. AUx, Murrof, is a oontraotioQ of the Visifothic bagoth, doabled. The 
Aiiglo-bazons wrote for it butu,, bvUou^ buia^ and batwa; i. e., ba, both, UeOf 
iwo. 

7. But, implyinur dddUiony is supposed hj Tooke to have come from '* boe, 
the imperative of botsan, to booty to add." 

8. But, denoting exception, is conjectured by the same author to have come 
from " be-utan, the imperative of beon-uban, to be out.''^ 

9. EiniEB, oM qftke tico, in fh>m the Baxon agethery or egiher. 

10. Eke, signifying aUo or add, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im 
perative of eaean, to add, 

11. Except, which, as a oonjunction, means wileaty is the imperative, or 
(acooruing to J)r, Johneon) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

12. Fob, meaning beeauH, is the Saxon foji, or the Dutch vooTy from a 
Gothic noun signifying cauee or sake. 

18. Ir, meaning give, grant, allow, is from sir, [gif,] tiie Imperative of siran, 
Ugive. 

14. Luff, meaning thai not, diamiated, a ttom. lereb, the perfbct psrtidpb 
of leran, to ditmiae, ^ 

15. NxmixR, not either, is a union and contraction of ne eUher: our old 
writers frequent! v used ne for not. 

1§. Nob, nut other, not else, is a union and contraction of n^ or. 

17. NoTWiTH8TA2f Duro, not hindering, is an Eugliah compound whkdi needs 
no further explauuliou. 

18. Ob has l>een supposed a contraction of the Saxon o6e]\, other. Dr. 
Bosworth gives o66e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Save, [but, except,"] anciently used as a conjunction, is the imperative of 
the verb to save, meaning to except, 

20. SiKGB [seeing or seen^ is from ru^er, or XT^^t tho perfect participle of 
j*con, to see. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative conjunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the latter term of a comparieon, is fr<nn the 
€axon &anne, which was used for the same purpose. 

22. That [tol'^n] is frova. Ciet, the x>erfect participle of &ean, to take, 

23. Though [dl&w] is from Bapij, the imperative of Capisan, to aUaw. 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,'] is from onler, the imperative of onleran, to 
dismiss. 

25. Wbetheb, which introduces the first term of an aUemative, is the 
Saxon hpaefteri, which was used for the same purpose. 

26. Yet, [nevertheUss,] is from jec, the imperative of jccan, to get. 

SECnOK IX. — DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the English Prepositions : — 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, meao- 
inpr o4^ or to, and bovt, meaning turn, or limit. 

2. Above \at-by-hiqh] is from the Saxon, a, he, and upa, high, 
8. AoEoss Ja^-tfrM«] is from a and the noun cross. 

4. Apteb [farther vn the rear] is the oomparitive of a/t, now used only by 
seamen. 

5. Against [opposed ''1 is from on-jeonb, gone at. 

6. Along [at-lang] is from a and long. 

7. Amid [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted ttom middest, the su* 
perlative o^mid. 

9. Among [a-mixed] is abbreviated from amongst 

10. Amongst [a-mixed] is trom a and mongst, a Saxon participle signifyii^ 
'mixed. 

11. Around [at circle] is from a and round, circle or sphere. 

12. At [Joimnff] is supposed by some to come from the Latin (fd: but Dr 
Murray says, " We have in Teutonic at for agt, touohin£ror toaohoa« ioined. 
ia,''—mst. Zang., i, UQ, ' ^ ^^j>»^^ 
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18. Athwabt [across] is from a snd thtoart^ cross. 

14. BsFosE [before] is from the prefix be and tbe adjectivey^wtf. 

15. Behind \J^--hmd] is from the prefix be and the adjective kind, 

16. B£Low [t>^4ow] is from the prefix be and the adjective low, 

17. B£N£Aiu [below] is from be and the adjective neathy low ; whence tho 
comparative nether^ lower. 

18. Beside \by-side] is from ^ and the noun side, 

19. BssiOEs^ [by-sides] is from 6« and the plaral nonn sides, 

20. Between ^oy-ttoain^ is from be and tumn, two. 

21. Betwixt [6e^t£7ee»] is from ^ and twyx^ a Gothic word signii^ing twoj 
or ^wain. 

22. Beyond [by-fone'] is from ^ and geonb, the perfect participle of 
zeonban, to pass j or go, 

28. Br (formerljr written hi and be) is the imperative of beon, to be. 
24. CoNOEBNma is from the first participle of the verb to concern, 
26. Down [low] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective dun, low. 

26. DuBiNO [lasting] is from an old verb dure, to last, formerly in use ; as, 
** While the world may dure,^^ — Ohaucer^s KmgkCi Tale, 

27. Except is from the imperative, or (according to Dr, Johnson) the an* 
dent perfect participle, of the verb to esEcept. 

28. lixcEPTiNG is from the first participle of the verb to except, 

29. Fob [by cavse of]\% from a Gothic noun signifying cause or sa^* 

80. From is derived from the Saxon pjinm, or pjiam, beginning, 

81. In is from the Latin in : the Greek is ey, and the French en, 

82. Into is a compound of m and to, 

^ 88. NoTwiTHSTANDiNa [not hindering] is from the adverb not, and the par- 
ticiple withstandina, 

34, Of is from the Saxon op, which H, Tooke supposes to be from a noon 
signifying offspring, 

85. Off (opposed to on) Dr, Johnson derives fh)m the Dutch <rf, 

86. On is traced by etvmolo^ists to thd Gothic ana^ the German on, the 
Dutch aan : but such a derivation does not^ its meaning. 

87. OuTOF (opposed to into) is from the adverb out and the preposition ^ 
—usually written separately, out better joined in some instances. 

88. OvEB [above] is fix)m upejia, higher, 

89. OvEBTHWABT is a compound of over and thwart^ cross. 

40. Past is a contraction from the perfect participle /ww*e<f. 

41. Bound [abotU] is from the nonn or adjective round, 

42. Since [«een], says Tooke, is from the perfect participle of reon, to see. 
48. Thbough (contracted from thorough) is from a Saxon word meaning 

door oTpassage, 

44. Thboughout is a compound of through and out, 

45. 'Till [the end] ia from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfor^Jnotingendof time. 

46. To is a simple word from the Saxon to, which is supposed to come 
from a (^thic noun signifying end, 

47. Touching is ftova. the first participle of the verb to touch, 

48. TowABD or TOWABDS is probably a compound of to and uford^ from 
pa^bian, to look, 

49. Under [on neOtiSr] is frt>m the Dutch on neder, on lower. 

50. Underneath is a compound from under and neaih, low. 
61. Until is a compound from on or un and tiU, the end. 
£2. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to, 

58. Up is from the Saxon up, which E, Tooke traces to upa, liigh. 

54. Upon [high on] is from up and on, 

55. Wrra \join] is probably from the imperative of pittan, to Join, 

56. Within [hyAn\ is from with and in, 

57. Without [by-out] is from with and ovt, 

58. Worth [qfthe value of] is from the Saxon verb wyrthan or weorthan, 
to be; and has, by pedigree, as good a claim to be a preposition as by and 

* Betide should be used as a preposition, and besides only aa an adverb. See rear 
•<NBsl»r this distiaetioD^ ia Oam^pbeiffs Philosophy <ff,Shetorio» 
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wUh: the old English writeiB used worih for be, in every part of the conjix« 
gatioQ. According to J. H, Took$, with, in the two compounds teithin and 
trithout, is from p^ji&t the imperative of pyjiOan, to be; and the meaning of 
tUe former is be in, and of the latter be aut. Compare the derivations of bt, 
wrrH, and 'wotau ; and see observations 6th and 7th, on Bale 22d, page 

SECTION X. — ^DERIVATION OP INTERJECTIONS. 

ThoM signiftoant and constractive worda which are occasionally nsed as 
Interjections, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere soanda 
which are in no wise expressive of thought, scarcely admit of definition or 
derivation. The interjection IIey is proba1)ly a corruption of the adjective 
Jiigh ;^Aj*hA is from the Fre .oh TUlae; — Alack is probably a corruption of 
auu; — Welaway (which is now corrupted into weuadayy) is from the Saxon 
palapa, too on tDo;—^iE. from plan, to hate; — Heyday, from high day; — 
AvAONT, from the French avant, before ; — Lo, irom ^X;;— Begoke, from he 
and gone; — WiLOOMK, from weU and come. 

SECTION XI. — EXPLANATION OP THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as prefixes ; 
which, as thev generally have Romo peculiar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A few of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and the greater part 
of these are still employed as Aep>arate words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or French preoositions. The roots to which they are prefixed, 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are called 
Separable Radicals ; and those which are not such, Inseparable Badicale. 

CLASS I. ^ENGLISH OR ANGLO-SAXON PREFIXES. 

1. A, as an English prefix, signifies on, in, at, or to: as in a-board, onshore, 
a-sleepj €t-/ar, a-field. The French a, to, is probably the same particle ; as ■ 
in a-dteu. This prefix is sometimes redundant ; as m a-wake, a-rise. 

2. Bb signifies upon, to, by, or /or ; as in be-spatter, be-timee, be-tide, be^ 
ipeah It IS sometimes redundant ; fifl in he-gird, oe-deck, he-loved, 

8. Counter means against or oppoaUe; as in counter-poise, counter-evidence^ 
counter-natural, 

4. Fob, in oomposilion, seems to signify /r<7w ; it is found in the irregular 
verbs for-bear, for-hid, for-get, for-give, for-sake, /or-suear; and in for-do, 
for-pass,/or-pine, for-eay, for-think, for-tmste, wmch last are now seldom 
used. 

6. FoBB, prefixed to verbs, signifies before; as va/ore-'know,fore'4eU: pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anterior ; as in fore-side, fore-' 
part, 

6. Hau*, signifving one of two egtud parts, is much used in comnosition ; 
and, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, half-sighted, seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7. Mb signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-place. 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, out-leap a 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior; as in out-side^ 
out-parish, 

9. OvEK usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, over-strain^ 
over-large, over-dhse, over-growth, 

10. Self signifies one^s own person, or belongvng to oner's own person. It is 
much used in composition ; as in self-love, seff-ahv^e, self-affairs, self-toUled, 
self -accusing. Sometimes «eZf means very; as in sdf-same, * 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; as in un-kind, vn4oad. 



12. Under denotes iaferiority; as in under-^alue, under-derk, 

13. Up denotes motion upwards ; as in up-lift : sometimes sul 
in up-set, 

14. Wrra, as a prefix, (unlike the common preposition With,) Bignifies 
againsif/romf or back; as in ttiih-^tandy with-hoid, wiMraw^ 



i 
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CLASS II. — LATIN PREFIXES. 

The primitives to which these are prefixed, are n )t many of them employ- 
ed separately in English. The final lelter of the prefix oa, oon^ ex, in^ ob, of 
tuby is often changed before certain consonants. 

I. A, AB, or AB8, moans from, or away : as, a-vert, to turn from ; oMuee, 
to lead from ; aba-tract^ to draw away. 

»2. Ad, oc, «/", aly an, ap, as, <U, — to or at: as, advert, to turn to; ao-cedt, 
to yield to; aj-flux, a flowirig-to; al ly, to bind to', an^nex, to link to; a^ 
piyt to put to ; (u-iume, to t^e to ; at^test, to witness to. 

8. Amts,— before : as anU-cedent, going before ; ante-muruiane, before the 
world ; ante-date, to date before. 

4. CracuM, — around or about : as, circum-vcUve, to roll around. 

5. Con, com, co. col, cor, — together: as, contract, to draw together; com* 
pel, to drive together ; co-erce, to force together; col-lect, to gather together; 
cpr-Tode, to scrape together; con-junction, a joining-together. 

6. Contra, — against: as contradict, to speak against. 

7. De, — of, from, or down : as, de-note, to be a sign of; de^ract^ to dra^ 
tcom:ae-pend, to hang down; d&^ees, to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart: as, die-pel, to drive away; die-sect, to cut 
apart ; di-^ert, to turn away. Die, before English words, generally reverse! 
tneir meaning ; as, please, die-please. 

9. Eorxz, ec, ef, — out: a«, e-ject, to cast out; ex-tract, to draw out; «• 
ttacv, a raising-out ; ef-face, to blot out. 

10. Extra, — beyond : as, extror^agani, wandering beyond. 

II. In, U, im, tr,— in, into, against, or upon: as^ inspire, to breathe in; 
U-lude, to draw in by deceit ; im-mure, to v. all in ; vr-ruption, a breaking-in ; 
inrcur, to run into ; in-dict, to declare against ; im-pute, to charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse theif 
meaning ; as, ir-rdiglon, ir-rational, insecure, insane. 

12. Inter,— between : as, inter-t^ee, to scatter between; intersection^ 
something thrown in between. 

18. Intro,— within : as^ int/ro^ert, to turn within. 

14. Ob, oc, of, op, — against: as, db-trude, to 'thrust agfunst; oc-eur, to run 
against; of-fer, to brmg against; op-pose, to place against; ob-ject, ca^t 
against. 

16. Per, — through or by: as, per-vade, to go through; per-chance^ by 
ohanoe ; per-cent, by the hundred. 

16. Post, — after : as, post-pone, to place after. 

17. Pr£, or pre, — before : as, presume, to take before ; pre-poeition, a 
pladng-beiore, or something placed before. 

18. Pro, — for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-vide, to take care for ; pro-duce, 
to bring forth ; pro-triide, to thrust forwards. 

19. Preter, — past or beyond : as, preter-U, gone by ; preter-natvral, be* 
yond what is natural. 

20. Re, — ^again or back : as, re-view, to view again ; re-pel, to drive back. 

21. Betbo,— backwards : as, r^^ro-«esn(m, a going-back wards. 

22. Se, — aside or apart : ajs, ee-dnce, to lead aside ; se-cede, to go apart. 

23. Ssia, — half: as, semi-colon, half a colon; semi-circle, half a circle; 
semi-vowel, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, sur, — under: as, subscribe, te write under; sjip-plyt to put 
under ; sur-^-eption, a creeping-under ; subject, cast under. 

25. SuBTER,— beneath : as, subter-fltums^ nowing beneath. 

26. Super, — over or above: as, super-fluoits, flowing over; snper-natant, 
twimming above; super-latitfe, carried over. 

27. Tranb,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trane-gress, to 
pass beyond or over ; trane-mU, to send to an other place j trans-form, to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS m. — GREEK PREFI3CES. 

1. A and an, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, Or^nomaloue, want- 
ing nile; anronymous, wanting name; am-archy, wont of government. 
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S* Axraii — ^both or two : as, am^i-Mouf, living in two elements. 

8. Ann, — afainst : as, awU-aeid, against acidity ; anU-fArUe^ against fever; 
wUi-^hmit^ a ^seing-against. 

4. Avo, OfM,— from : as, ^pchitrophe^ a taming-from ; tyilh-^Brmty a taking- 
from. 

6. Du,— ttaTongh: as, dia^^onal^ through the eomers; die^neter, the 
measare through* 

6. En, ^pA,— upon : as, t^-dem&D, upon the people; ^^-^mera, upon i 
day. 

7. HiMi,— half: as, "kemir^fieM^ half a sphere. 

8. Htpsr,— over : as, hyper'CriiUcal^ over-critical. 

9. Htto, — under : as, n.yp<h9Um»y substance, or that which stands under; 
"kfrno-ihtiiB^ supposition, or a pladng-under. 

10. Mbta,— Myond, over, to an other state or place: as, nuiarmotpfum^ 
to change to an other shape. 

11. Para, — against: tm^parordoxj something oootniTy to common opinion. 

12. PxBi, — around: na, peHrpher^, the dreumferenoe, or measure round. 
18. Stk, 9ymj tyl^ — ^together : as, $ynr-iaxj a pladng-togetiier ; 8ym-pathg^ 

a suffering-together ; ayHdble, what is taken together. 

CLASS iy.**^FREirOH PRKFIZBS. 

1. A is a pfeposition of very frequent use in French, and generally means 
to. We have suggested that it is probably the same as the Anglo-Saxoa 
prefix a. It is fbnnd in a few English compounds that are of French, and 
not of 8azon origin : aniieuy to G^ ; a^ut, to the end or turn. 

9. Djb, -of or from: as in de^mure, of manners ; de-liver ^ to ease from or 
of. 

8. Dnci,— half: as, demk-man, half a man; demi-god^ half a god. 

4. £n, «m, — in, into, or upon : as, en-ehainy to hold in chains ; emrhraee^ to 
dasp in the arms ; en-tomb^ to put into a tomb ; em-5o««, to stud upon. Many 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography of 
this prefix: as, en^body^ or imbody; enturanaey or iiituraakce; ensnare, or «f»- 
tnare; enqtdte^ or inquire. 

6. Sub, — upon, over, or after : as. eur-namSy a name upon a name ; 
my^ to look over; ntr^ve^ to live after, to overlive, to outlive. 



APPENDIX III. 

OP THE QUALITIES OP STYLK 

Style IS the partioular manner in which & person expresses his conceptions 
by means of Ian£^aage. It is different from mere words, and is not to be 
regulated altogether by rules of construction. It always has some relation 
to the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of expres- 
sion which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes partakes*, not only 
of what is characteristio of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may bo proper, and so constructecl as to 
violate no rule of syntax ; and yet his st^le may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as concise, dif- 
fuse, — neat, negligent, — nervous, feeble, — simpl , affl^ted, — easy, stiflf, — 
perspicuous, obscure. — elegant, florid, — ^are mployed. A considerable di- 
versity of style, mav be found in compositions all equally excellent in their 
kind. And, indeed, different subjects^ as well as the dinerent endowments 
by which genius is distinguished, require this di . ersity. But in forming his 
style, the learner should remember, toat a negligx^nt^ reeble, affected, stin. or 
obscure style, is aWays faulty; and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are qualities always to dc aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the f'-equent practice of composing and 
writing something, is. indispenp ably necef»«ary. "Without exercise and dili- 
gent attention, rules or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. When the learner naa acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he should devote a stated 
portion of his time to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of 
nls mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment ; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a few orief liints. With respect to words and pthrases, partio- 
ular attention should be paid \/q purity, propriety^ and preeieion; and. with 
respect to sentences, to per»pieuUy, unUy. and strength. Under each of these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of snort prec^fte a few of the most im- 
portant directLons for the forming of a good style. 

SECTION I. — OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only, as be- 
long to the langua^ which we write or speak. 

^tBOKFT 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
/raieheurj hauteur ^ d^ioatease, pclUeesey noblesse; he repented himself; it serves 
to an excellent purpose. 

Fbeoeft. 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words; 
OBfWhUomy ererohile, tchosOy albeit^ moreover j aforetime^ methinks. 

Precepts. Avoid strange or unauthorized words : aa^ ^uUeration, inspeo- 
iatory juilgematloaZy incummerment., connexUy^ electeriaed, martyrized. 

Precept 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subjed;: as, "Personifications, however rich the depio- 
tions, and unconstrained their latitude; analogies, however imposing tbo 
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objects of ptnUel, and the media of coraparison ; can never expose the coin 
Mqnences of Bin to the extent of fiMt, or the range of demonstration.''— 

SECTION II. — O? PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of laugnage consiata in the eelectiou and ri^ht construction, of 
Buch words as the beat usage haa ap{»t>priated to ihoao ideas which we in' 
tend to expresa by them. 

Precept 1. Avoid low and provincial expressions: such as, "iSay* /,•"— 
•"Thinit I to inf*^;"— "2l> get into a terape ;''—'' Stay here wMU I return.'* 

i'RKCLpT 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such aa, morit, tve^jplaifUy lone^ amid, q^^, ste^py; — "tcAo/ time th» 
winds ari»e." 

Precept 8. Avoid technical terms : except where they are necessary, in 
treating of a particular art or science. In technoloff^i they are proper. 

Precept 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in ditterent senses, or such a 
repetition of worda aa denotes paucity of language : as, " His own reason 
might have aiiggested better r«won«.'' — *'*• Qregory favoured the nnd rtaking. 
for no other reaaon than this; that the manager, in countenance, /at^our^a 
bia friend.** — ** I want to ffo and see what he tpantsy 

Pbxout 6. Supply words that are wonting : thus, in stead of saying. " This 
action increased his former services,** say, ^^This action increased tne merit 
qf hia former services.** 

Pbegept 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguons expressions : as, '* His memorif 
■hall be lost on the earth.** — " I long ancQ learned to like nothing bat what 
you A».*' 

PbiokptT. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions: as, ** I have 
observed that the aaperiority among these coffee-house politiciana, proceeds 
from an opinion of gallantry and mshion.*' — "These words do not convey 
even an opaque idea of the author's meaning.** 

Pbxoxpt 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do not put 
the cart h^ore the horse : as, ** The scribes taught arid studied the law of 
Moses.** — " The^ can neither return to nor leave their houBee.**— **He tum- 
bled, head over heds, into the water.** 

SECTION ni. — OF PRECISION. 

Precision consists in avoiding aU superfluous words, and adapting the ex-* 

ression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit neither more nor less than 
intended by the author. 

Pbxckpt 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
88 in, "Return o^ain/— return back again; — converse together; — risew; — 
fall down ; — enter in ; — a mutual likeness to each other ; — ^the latter end ; — 
liquid streams; — grateful thanks; — ^tbe last o/'aW,'— throujrhout the w?ioie 
book.** " Whenever I go, he always meets me there.** — " Where is he atf 
In there.'*—" Nothing dse but that.'*—" It is odious and haU/uV'^^^ Hia 
faithfulness andJideVUy should be rewarded.*' 

PiiEOEPT 2. Observe the exact meaning of words aoeonntcd synonjnnous, 




meaning, and yet they cannot well be changed. 

SECTION IV. — OF PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom fh)m obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qual« 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the wont of it, no merit 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmex 
through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasinff the reader." — JBuxir, Per- 
spicuity, being the most important property of language, and an exemption 
from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
fiT.8 beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that frees us from aU 
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STupense in regard to tlio maaxdng; thaf carries us through the subject 
-witboat embarrasBmeat or coafiiRion ; and that always flows like a limpid 
Btream, through which we can see to the very bottom,'* 

I'KEOBPT 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases^ as near as possible to the word3 to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences am 
deficient in perspicuity: — **Beverence is the venera^on paid to superior 
Banctity, intermisBed with a certain degreeof aw^.'* *^The Romans under- 
stood liberty, at leaetj as well as we.'^ '^Taste was never made to cater for 
vanity." 

Pbboept 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Preoeft 3. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to pro- 
eerve the sense. The following sentences require the words insertea in 
crotchets : '* Kestlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and \/or] the performance ot our duty." — Mwrray^e Key. "The 
Christian rebgion gives a more lovely character of God, than any [o^Acr] re- 
ligion ever did." — Ibid. 

SECTION Y. — OF UNITY. 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob- 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or para^aph. Every sentence, 
irhetBer its parts be few or many, requires strict uuity. 

Pesoeft 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example lacks 
the ver^ quality of which it speaks : *' But most of all^ in a single sentence, 
Ss reqmred M« strieteat %mt/y. It may consist of parts, indeed^ bat these parte 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impreission upon the 
mind, of one object, not ^many." — Murray's Grammar. 

Pbxoeft 2. Treat di£Eerent topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
timents in separate sentences. Error: **The two volumes ure, indeed, in- 
timately connected^ and conttUute one uniform system of English grammar." 
— Murray's Preface. 

PiuBoxFT 8. In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the principal syb- 
ject in favour of adjuncts. Error: '* To substantives belong fi:ender, num- 
Der, and case ; and fhey are aU of the third person w?ten epoken ify and of 
the second when ^ken to.^^ — Murray's Grammar. 

Pbbgeft 4. Do not introduce parentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without divernng the mind too long from the principal 
Bui^eot. 

SECTION YI. — or STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in giving to the several words and members of a sentence, 
such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the best advantage, ana 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most fuvour- 
able to strength. 

PiousFT 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

Pbeodet 2. A weucer assertion should not follow a stronger ; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

Preoeft 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition willbe rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

Pbeoeft 4. It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence ^^th an adverb, 
a preposition, or any mconsiderable word or jfiamo^ which nuy either bo 
omitted or bo iuixoaaood earlier* 




APPENDIX IV. 

(PBOSODT.) 

OF POETIC DICTION. 

Poetry, as defined by Dr. Blair, " is the language of pasBion. or of enlivened 
imagination, formed, moat commonly, into regular numbers." The style of 
poetry differs, in many respects, from that which is commonly adopted in 
prose. Poetic diction abounds in bold figures of speech, and unueual collo 
oations of words. A great part of the %ures which have been treated of 
under the head of prosody, are i)urely^poejtical. The primary aim of a poet, 
is to please and t ' ' « - •_ -- -i - • ._-^.-_ 

passions, that he 

instruct and reforai , ..-.-. 

he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious distinction of 

poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and fam^ 

uiar, as to be hardly distinguishable irom prose ; and there is also a species 

of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so much raised in its tone, as to 

apprMch very nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiarities in which the 
poets indulge, and are indulged : — 
I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

'* What dreadful pleasure 1 there to stand Bublime, 
Like shipiDreck^a mariner on desert coaH/" — JSeatHe. 

n. They abbreviate many NOITNS: as, amaze, for amazement; aedaim, 
tor acdamation ; consult, for consultation; corse^ for corpse; eve, or et>en, for 
evening ; fount^ for fountain; helm, for helmet; lament, for lamentation; 
morn, for morning; plaint, for complaint; targe, for target; weal, for toeaUh, 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prose^ or are used 
but rarely ; as, benison, boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, %re, ken, lore^ 
meed, sire, steed, stithy, welkin, yore, 

IV. They introduce the noun sey after an other noun of the possessive 
case , as, 

1. " Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's «4^ deplores thy youthful doom." — Byron, 

2. " Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's »« J/"." — Thomson, 

V. They T)lace before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually oOme 
after it ; ana, after it, those that usually come before it : as, 

1. " No jealousy ^hmr dawn of love overcast, 

Nor blasted w&re their wedded days with strife." — Seattle. 

2. " No hive hast tliou of hoarded sweets." 

8. " Thv chain a toretched weight shall prove."— Zan^^n*. 
4. " Follows the loosen' d aggravated roarJ*^ — TTiomson. 
&, " That purple grows the primrose paleJ*^ — Langhome, 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 

|. " Or where the gorgeous East, with richest han^, 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold." — Jiif^Uon, 
%. " Come, nymph demure with mantle &^«." 
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VII. They ascribe qualities to things to which they do not UteraUy be- 
long; as, 

1. " Or drowsy tinklinga lull the distant folds."— ^ay. 

2. •* Imbitter'd more and more from peevish day to day."— 7%o»mo». 
8. 'All thin and na^ed, to the numo cold nigJky — Shakspeare, 

VIII. They use concrete terms to express abstract qoalities ; (L e., adjeo« 
tives for nouns;) as, 

1. *^Earth*8 mieonest son, all trembling, prostrate falls. 

And on the boundless of thy goodness calls." — Toung, 

2. " Meanwhile, whate'er oibemt\fvl or new^ 

Sublime or dreadfulj in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance or search was ofiered to his view. 
He scanned witii curious and romantic eye." — BeaUie. 
8. "Won from the void and formless infinite,'''' — MiUon, 

IX. They substitute quality for manner; (i. e., acyectives for adverbs;) 
as, 

1, < < , T he stately- sailing swan. 

Gives out his snowv plumage to the gale ; 
And, arching ^>Wtti his neck, with oar^ feet 
■ Bears forward/er^Je, and guards his osier isle." — Thomson. 

2. " Thither continual pilgrims crowded stilL" — Id, 

X. They form new compound epithets ; as, 

1. " In toorld-rejoieina state, it moves sublime." — Thomson. 

2. "The dewy-skirtea clondk imbibe the sun." — Id, 

8. " By brooks and groves in hoUouhwhispering gales." — Id, 

4. " Tne violet of shjMJOoven vest." — Langhorne, 

5. " A league from Epidamnum had we sailed, 

Before the ahmys-wind-dbeying deep 

Gave any tragic instance of oar harm." — Shakspeare. 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive; as,' 

1. " Near and more near the billows rise."— J&mcfc. 

2. " Wide and wider spreads the vale." — Dyer, 

8. " Wide and mare vnde^ the o'crflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind."— P(>ptf. 

XII. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in prose; 
fis, Agleamy ray, — towery height, — eteepy hill, — stedy casque, — heapy Iiarvests, 
— moony smeld, — writhy snake, — stilly lake, — vasty dee^y—paly circlet. 

Xm. They employ adjectives of an abbreviated form : as, dread, for 
dreadful; d^ear, for dreary; ebon, for ebony; hoar, for hoary; lone, for 
lonely; scant, for scanty; slope, for sloping; swimiss, tot submissive; vermU, 
for vermiUion; yon, for yonder, 

XIV. They employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or ttre 
used but seldom ; as, azure, blithe, boon, dank, darkling, darksome, doughty, 
d/un,feU, rife, rapt, rueful, sear, ^Ivan, twain, wan, 

XV. They employ personal PHONO UNS, and introduce their nouns 
afterwards; as, 

1. " //I currd not Tweed alone, that 5r«2w."— W, Scott, 

2. " Is it the lightning's quivering glance, 

That on the thicket streams ; 
Or do they flash on spear and lance, 
The sun's retiring beams f^^— Id. 

XVI* They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominativo case ; as, 

" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise?" — ITiomson, 

XVII. They omit the antecedent, or introduce it after the relative '^ a^ 

1. " Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys. 

Who never toils or watches, never sleeps." — Armstrong, 

29* 
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S. " Who dares think one thing tnd an other tell. 

My soul detettts Aim as the gates of helL'* — Pope's Homer, 

XVIII. They remove rclatiye pronouns and o^er connectives, into the 
body of their clauses ; as, 

1. " Parts the fine locks, her graoefal head tTujX deck." — Darwin, 
8, " Not half BO dreadful rises to the sight 

Ononis dog, the year wKtn autumn weighs." — Popf» Homer* 

XIX. They make intransitive FS*^.?^ transitive; aa» 
1. «« -A while he stands. 

Gazing the inverted landscape, naif afhud 
To nuditiaJU the blue profound below." — Tkomaon* 
S. ** Still in harmonious interoouise, they liv^d 

Tlio rural day, and taUid the flowing heart."— 7i. 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the lint and the third person ; as« 

1. " Turn tw a moment fancy^s rapid flight." — TkofMon, 

2. " Bt man^s peculiar foorh ois sole delurbt." — Bmu^ 
8. " And what is reason ? He she thus depn^d: 

Beason is upright stature in the soull" — Young, 

XXI. They employ «»», wM^ and wouid as principal verbs transitive , 
as, 

1. <* What for onrselvcs wo ma, is always oim." 

2. ** Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acta nobly : — ^angels could no more?'* — Young. 
8. " What would this man f Now upward will he soar, 
And, little less than angel, would bo more." — Pofpe, 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends; as, 

" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd.''^ — Ora^^, 

XXIII. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as, 

*' No longer heed the sunbeam bright 
That pmys on Carron^s breast he can^ — Zanghome, 

XXrV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily emfdoy or omit prefixes : 
as, begird, bedim^ evamsh, emove; for gird, dtm, winish^ move: — lure^^ waUj 
wilder, reave; for aUure, h&waily bewilder , bereave. 

XXV. They abbreviate verba : as, Usi, for listen; ope, for open. 

XXVI. They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or are need 
but rarely ; as, appal, astound, brook, cower, doff, hen, wend, ween, trow. 

XXVII. They sometimfis imitate a Greek oonstraction of the infinitive ; 
as, 

1. *^ Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 

Himself to «i»^, koS build the lofty rhyme."— Jfiifewi. 

2. *' For not, to have been dipp'd in Lethd lake. 

Could save the son of Tnetis/wm to die.^^ — Spenser. 

XXVIII. They employ the PARTICIPLES moro frequently than prose 
writers, abd in a construction somewhat peculiar ; as, 

1. *' He came, and, standing in the midst, explain^ 

The peace rpected, but the truce obtain' dJ'^— Pope, 

2. ** As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in Bplendor, now deposed, 
^ected, emptied, gaz'd, unpiHed, shunned, 
A spectacle of ruin or of soom." — Milton, 

XXTX. They employ several ADVERBS that are not used in prose, o«p 
are nsed but seldom ; as, qft, haply, inly, lUthdy, cheerily, deftly,/dly, rifely^ 
ru^vXLy, starkly, yarely. 
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XXX. They give to adverbs a peculiar location ; as, 

1. " Peeping from^r^ their alleys green." — GoUins, 
S. " Erect the standard there of ancient night."— if»^^(7». 
S. " The silence ^Un of pure innocence 

PersuadeSj when speaking fails." — Shakweare, 

4. " Where universal love not smiles around.'' — Thomson. 

5. " Bobs mo of that which not enriches him." — Shakspeare. 

XXXL They omit the introductoiy adverb there; as, 

^^ Was nought around but images of rest" — i%omaon. 

XXXII. They employ the CONJUNCTIOESy or— or, and «wr-fw, as 
correspondents; as, 

1. " ^r bv the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." — OddsmUh, 

2. '* Wealth heapM on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys." — Jdhnmm, 
S. " Who by repentance is nob satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — Hhahapeare. 

XXXIII. They often place PREPOSITIONS and Iheir adjuacta, before 
the worcU on which they depend ; as, 

'* Against your fame voWt fondness hate combines ; 
Tiie rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johmon. 

XXXrV. They sometimes place the preposition after its o|yeo| j asi 

1. *' When beautv, Eden's howere wUhinj 

First stretchM the arm to deeds of sin. 

When passion bum'd, and prudence slept. 

The Ditying aogels bent and wept." — Hogg, 
% '* The jiluses fair, iheee peoLc^vl shades ampng, 

With skillful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — JJoyd, 

XXXV. They employ JNTEBJECTIONS more frequently thaa proae 
writers; as, 

*' let me gaze ! — Of gazing there's no end. 
O let me tiiink 1 — ^Thought too id wilder'd here." — Young* 

XXXVI. They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of expitti- 
Bion; OS, 

1. " Withovien that would come an heavier bale." — I%omson^ 

2. "He was to weet, a little roguish page. 

Save sleep and play, who minded nought at all.''— /(2. 
8. " Not one eftsoons in view was to be found."— /(i. 

4. " To number up the thousands dwelling here, 

An useless were, and eJce an endless task." — Id. 

5. " Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy.^^^ItL 

$• '* Bat HnfiMQl^assen by| with namelesa numbera f»o«."— icii 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS 



LESSON L 

Teacher (holding up any objectj as a pen, a booh, a pencil, etc,, 9a 
that it may he seen by the pupils), Wliat is the name of this 
object ? What is the name of this ? Of this ? Of this ? 

PujyiZs (sv^esswely). Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. ( Writing the names upon the hlackboa/rd, or requiring the 
pupils to write them.) Now read the names of the objects. 
P. Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. Wliat are these words ? 

P. The names of things. 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names ? 

P. We cannot. 

T. You see then how necessary it is that everything should haye 
a name, and that we should have a correct knowledge of the 
names of things. 

Now you may wiite the following : — 

1. Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names *of tilings which you have seen. 

4. Five names of flowers. 

5. Five names of fruit. 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of pcreons. 

[Reqiiire the pupils in writing these names to commenee each with a capital, and 
place a period after each word. Everythinf should be done with care and.aocuraoy.'} 
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LESSON n. 

Teacher (holding up a hook). What is the name of this! 
Pujpih. Book. 

T. Can you say something about this book ? 
P. The book is new. The book is green. Tlio 
book lias covera. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

[In the. same manner let the pnpil say or write something about other thingn the 
names of which have been mentioned in Lesson L In writing these statements car* 
should be tokon that they are correct as to capitals, spelling, and punctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard : — 

Th4 birds is pretty. Bees makes honey. My pen are had. We 
was going home, 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell mo 
what you thmk of it 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupUs mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. Can you tell me why it is wrong to say, The birds ib pretty y 
— why it should be, The birds are pretty f 

P. We do not know. 

T. That is true, childi*en. You do not know tliis yet . Do you 
know what you must study to learn this ? 
P. . Grammar. 

T. Wliat language do you speak ? 
P. The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then ? 

P. English grammai\ 

T. AVhat is English grammar, then t 

DBm Definition, page 17.] 
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LESSON UL 

Teacher writes on tne blackboard. 

Birds fli/. 
T. Head what is written on tlie blackboard. 
Now» when you say, Birds fly, of what do you speak f 

P. Birds, 

T. Wliat do you say of WrcZ*/ 

p. Thcy/y. 

T. Writes on the blackboard, Beea make hoivey. 

What is spoken of here ? 

P. Be^. 

T. What is said of Z»0M 9 

P. They make honey. 

T. Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar fen>- 
tences: — William plays, JoJui studies, Mary sews. Bears grcwl. 
Bees sting. Boys run. 

Tell me what are spoken of in these statements, and I will write 
them, one under the other, on the blackboard. 



P. William 
John 
Mary 
Beai*8 
Bees 
Boys 



plays. 

studies. 

sews. 

growl. 

sting. 

run. 



T. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
tlie side of the other on the blackboard. 

[rhia ezerdse should be continued suffldently long to Impress the dietinctlQii da- 
Flgued to be taught clearly on the minds of the pupils. They should also be roqnfrod 
to give such expressions, and separate them as above. It wUl bo observed that the 
term sentence is not yet employed.] 

T. Whateyer is spoken of is called the subject. 
* Whatever is said of the subject is called the predicate. 
Now write predica^ for the following subjects : — 

Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarah. 
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"Write »ul>}ects for the following predicates : — 

is writing. sing. ~- bloom. bunw. 

fade. sail. ^nins. 



LESSON IV. 

T. A subject and predicate joined together make complete 
sen&e, 

[Writes on the blackboard, The booh] 
Do these words make complete sense 1 

P. No. 

T. Why not? 

P. There is no predicate 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Buns. 

P. No ; because there is no subject 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the table, 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because th6re is neither subject nor predicate. 

T. Wlienever words make complete sense they form what is 
oulled a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 43.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing:— 

Boys run. Do boys run f Boys, run, 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then t 

Is the predicate the same in each ? 

How do they differ, then ? 

P. The first affirms ; the second a8k% a question ; 
ihe third comtnands. 

[Thefie answers will readily be obtainod from the pnpils by a little skill on the part 
of the teacher ; and nothing should be told the papils which tliey may be made to diii* * 
cover themselves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject and predicate together 
BO as to make different kinds of sentences, introducing a small 
word occasionally, such as (2<? or does, which does not essentially 
vary the meaning. 
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Make questions from the sentences giyen in Lesson m. 

Hake conunands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of sentences? 

[See text, page 64.] 



LESSON V. 

T. rhie names of persons, places, and things are called notms. 

What is a noun f [Text, page 42.] 

T. Must the subject of a sentence be a noon ? 

[ThJfl may be considered a thottghi-queatlotu Let, therefore, the pupils have tuna 
lo consider it, and the ozoroiae should be varied to suit the ansMrers elicited.] 

P. It must be a noun or something used for it. 

T. Give an example of each. 
P. John runs. lie runs. 

T. What word is used for a noun in these sentences ? 

P. ne. 

T. For what is it used ? ^ 

P. John. 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words used 
for nouns. 

T. Such words are called pronouns. Pro means /<?r. 

What is a pronoun ? [See text, page 42."] 

Write a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard : — 

John gave John^s hooh to John's hroth&r William, 

Are there any pronouns in this sentence ? , . 

p. No. 

T. Can yoQ use pronouns for any of the nouns t 

P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns as caa 
be used. 

P. John gave his look to his hrother William. 
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T. Is this sentence better tluvn the other ? 

P. Yes. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the same noun is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then ? 

P. To prevent repeating the same noun too often. 



LESSON VI. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Birds f/y, dearies is taught. 
He is, 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentencec What 
does the predicate^ denote, or show? 

P. What the birds do. 

T. Then it shows they act ; does it not ? 

T. Wliat is the predicate in the second sentence ? 

P. Is taught. 

T. Does this predicate show what Charles does^ or what is dom 
to Mrrif 

P. "What is done to him. 

T. Then it shows that he is a>cted upon ; does it not ? 
T. What is the predicate in the thkd sentence ? 

P. Is. 

T. Does the word is express action or being ? 
P. Being. 

T. That pai*t of the predicate which signifies to he, to aet, or 
to he acted upon, is called a verb. 
What is the definition of a verb ? [Text, page 42. J 



LESSON vn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, TTie hird sings. A hird 
tanf/y. 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence ? 

P. Bird. 
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T. Wliat 18 the subject of the scCond sentence ? 
P. Bird. 

T. When we say, " the bird," do we mean any bird, or some 
particular bird ? 

P. Some particular bird. 

T. What do we mean when we say, " a bird " ? 

P. Any bird. No particular bird. 

T. What 18 the use of these words a and the^ then ? Do they 
change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
they are placed 9 

P. They do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the bird, the flower^ &&, 
do not have so wide a meaning as a bird, a JUnoer, &c 
T. Is it right to say, a apple, a eye, a oak t 

p. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these f 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak. 

T. These little words, a, an, the, are called arti4ile$, . 
What is an article ? [Text, page 42.] 
T. To what are articles added ? 
P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called ad- 
junets. [See Text, page 59.] 

T. In the sentence, the good boy learns, what word besides the 
article, is added to the noun boyf 

p. The word good. 

T. For what purpose is it added T 

P. To show what kind of a boy he is. 

T. That is, to show the quality. Such words are called acf^ 
Uves, 

What is an adjective ? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pnpil iB now prepared for Ezercdses L mnd IL on page 46.] 
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LESSON VHL 

Teacher vmtcs on the blackboard, 
William^ gaing Jiome, lost his hook. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence ? 
P. Willmm. 

T. What is added to it ? 
P. Going home. 

T. Of these two words which is an adjunct f 
P. Home is an adjunct of going. 

T. What does it show ? 

P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify \ 
P. 'Action. 

T. Then it is like what ? 

P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added? 

P. To the noun WHMa/m. 

T. Tlien it is like what else, besides a verb ? 
P. An adjective. 

T. It is, on this account, said to participcUey or partake of, thi 
properties of a verb and aUr adjective, and is therefore called a 
participle. 

Some participles participate the properties of a loerb and a nowK 

What is a participle ? [Text, page 43.] 



LESSON IX 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. Hie horte runs awifUf. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence t 
P. Harae. 

T. What is added to it ? 
P. The article the. 
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T. What is the verb or predicate of this sentonoe t 

P. Jiuns. 

T. What is added to it ? 

P. Swiftly. 

T. What does the word swiftly show ? 
P. Ifow the horee ruus. 

T. Tlien it expresses manner ; does it not ? 

T. [Writes on the blackboard, T?is horw runs very swiJUyJ] 

What word is added to swiftly in this sentence t 

P.. . Veiy. ^ 

T. What does it show ? 

P. How swiftly the hoj'se runs. 

T. Then it expresses decree ; does it not ? 
What word expresses degree in this sentence, John is an exceed- 
ingly bright scholar f 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. To what word ik it added ? 
P. To hrighty — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called adverbs. They are added to verbM^ 
participles, adjectives, or other adverbs. 
Wliat is an adverb ? [Text, page 43.] 
Write a sentence containing an adverb of manner. 
Write one containing an adverb of degree. 



LESSON X 

Teacher wiites on the blackboard, John is a good scholar. Wil- 
liam is a good scholwr. Charles is a good scholar. 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard f 
Read them. 

In what respect are they alike ? 

P. The predicate is the same in each. 

T. Can you join them together so as«to have only one predi« 
cate? 

P. John, William and Charles are good scholars. 
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T. What have you joined- -the subjects or the predicates ? 
P. The subjects. 

T. "What word is used to join them ? 
P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Mary is diligent. Her sister 
is idle, 

T. Read the sentences I haVe wiitten. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you join them together at all ? 

P. Yes \- — Mary is diligent^ hut Iter sister is idle. 

T. What word have you used to connect these sentences f 

P. But. 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called cot^ 
junctions, 

Wliat is a conjunction ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write a sentence containing words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjimction. 



LESSON XL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, TTie bird flew over the in* 
The hoy dirnbed up the tree, 
T. What is the subject in each of these sentences t 
P. Bi/rd—Boy. 

T. What is the predicate ? 

P. Flew — Climbed, 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related ? 
P. To the tree. 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence ? 

. P No ; it is over the tree in one, and u]^ the tree in 
tlie other. 
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T. What wordB express this relation ? 

F. Over and up. 

T. Words ezpreasiog relation in this manner are called pr^* 

What is a preposition ? fText, page 43.] 
Alcntion all the prepositions you can think of. 
Write a sentence containing any* of those prepositions. 



LESSON XII. 



Teacher wiites on the blackboard, Ohf how heauti/ul u the shy i 
The sky is heauti/ul, 

T. What is the difference in the meaning of these sentences ? 

P. There is no diflference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other! 
P. The first perhaps. 

T. Yes ; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
but the fact expressed is the same. 

T. That is tnie. What word is used to indicate this emotion? 

P. Oh/ 

T. What point is placed after it ? 
P. An exclamation point. 

What may such sentences be called t 
P. Exclamatory sentences. 

T. Words used to indicate sti'ong emotion are called intet 

jectians. 

What is an interjection ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write sentences containing interjections, 

T. Do all words in a sentence j^erf orm the same office f 

p. No. 

T. Tell me what office some pcrfonn ? 

P. Some are names of things ; some express action } 
some, qiiality ; others, relation ; and some are used to 
eonnect^ etc., etc. 
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T. On tliis account words have been arranged in classes, called 
Parts of Speech, 

"What are the parts of speech in English ? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pupil is now prepared for Exercise III., on page 45, and for the exercises on 
I II). 56 and 60. Similar lessons on the classification of the parts of speech, their modi- 
fication, etc., should precede or accompany the difFerent sections, in order to develop 
in the mind of the pupil the requisite ideas of the various subjects proposed, before 
fonnal statements "br brief definitions. The latter are very apt to be committed to 
memory by rote, and of coarse without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. The above lessons, being designed only to suggest a method of introducing the 
flubiect of Grammar to the young mind, are necessarily brief ; the teacher will, how- 
ever, find no difficulty in expanding them at certain points, wherever the circumstaac 
ma^ seem to require it.] 
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